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N LESS than twelve months, the 
candidates for the presidency will 
have been named. The situation 
at this time in the two leading 
parties promises a contest of continuing in- 
terest up to the hour the actual balloting 
begins in the two conventions. Undoubtedly, 
at present, Taft is in the lead in one party 
and Bryan in the other; but in neither case 
is the lead such as to remove all uncertainty 
as to results. The most interesting develop- 
ment of the last few weeks is on the Dem- 
ocratic side, in the effort to arouse a revolt 
in the South against Bryan’s domination of 
the party and to secure the co-operation of 
the Southern Democrats upon a Southern 
candidate. Just what headway the movement 
is making can not be determined yet; but the 
utterances of the Southern press indicate that 
it-is making some progress and there seems 
to be no doubt that it offers to the conserva- 
tive part of the Democracy the most alluring 
prospect now in sight for preventing the nom- 
ination of Mr. Bryan for the third time. The 
elimination of Mr. Hearst’s presidential pros- 
pects has had much to do with the develop- 
ment of this new movement. For a time, Mr. 
Bryan looked to the conservatives almost like 
one ‘of their own number. That was when 
they contemplated the possibility of Mr. 
Hearst as a candidate. But that has passed. 
The Hearst peril is no longer acute. Bryan’s 
speeches since his return from Europe have 
indicated a growth away from, not toward, 
more conservative positions. The only hope 
of the “safe and sane” Democrats seems to 
lie in the South and in a Southern Democrat. 








N THE North American Review is an 
anonymous article on the subject: “Has 
the Conservative South a Presidential candi- 
date?” The writer recalls the fact that while 


the Democratic party has always been a na- 
tional, not a sectional, party, no Southern 
Democrat has been elected president in the 
last sixty years and no Southern Democrat 
has been nominated by his party for President 
in forty-seven years. McClellan, Seymour, 
Greeley, Tilden, Hancock, Cleveland, Bryan 
and Parker—every Democratic candidate 
since 1860 has been a Northern man. Thus 
a custom has grown up that practically dis- 
qualifies from the highest honor in the re- 
public the citizens of thirteen states with a 
population of 23,500,000. It is time, says the 
writer, to make an end to this disqualification: 


“The argument of political expediency no longer 
avails as the warrant and justification for debar- 
ring Southern Democrats from the presidency. 
Rather have the march of years and of events, 
the changing opinions of men and the raising of 
new issues of weight and moment, brought the 
complete rehabilitation of the South clearly into 
the view of the Democratic party as the path of 
wisdom and of safety. The brave men of the 
South have a right to demand, and they should 
demand in the presidential year of 1908, that this 
disability be forever removed, that they no longer 
be constrained to accept with unquestioning faith 
and loyalty the candidates the Northern Democrats 
may offer to their suffrages, and that the pathway 
to the White House shall once more be opened 
to their statesmen. Have they not expiated the 
errors of the past by almost half a century of 
renunciation? Passions have cooled, old resent- 
ments are forgotten. If the uncalled-for question 
of the complete ‘reconstruction’ of the South and 
of its entire loyalty to the Union be raised, let its 
contribution to the war that effaced the last ves- 
tige of Spanish dominion from the New World 
give the answer.” 





T= position of the Southern Democrats, 

the same writer goes on to say, has be- 
come “unbearable.” They are by nature and 
conviction conservatives. The Civil War was 
a result of this Southern conservatism—“the 
South’s desire to defend and conserve political 
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WAITING FOR THE HALO 

—‘‘Cir” in Collier’s. 
and property rights held to be inalienable.” 
it was this same conservative spirit that 
caused the Southern delegates at the national 
Democratic convention in 1904 to reject 
Bryan’s counsel, and that is now conspic- 
uously manifest in “its present critical and 
repelling attitude toward the newer articles 
of the Bryan faith.” Yet despite this con- 
servatism, the South has been compelled by 
its sense of self-preservation to support what- 
ever candidate was offered by the party, no 
matter how radical he might be or how little 
to the liking of the South. But the time for 
a change has come: 

“The South has men of presidential amplitude 
and capacity. She has but to come to a conscious- 
ness of her right, of her interest, of her power, 
and to offer to the Democracy of, the nation a 
candidate of recognized worth to secure instant 
attention. If she would unite her forces with the 
Democrats of those Northern states where coun- 
sels of conservatism still prevail, or where such 
counsels would at once prevail if the path of hope 
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and of success could be brought into view, the 
control of the National Convention could be 
secured, and the dawn of a new day would break 
upon the disorganized ranks of the Democracy.” 





HE North American Review, in which this 

anonymous article appears, is edited by 
George Harvey, who is also the managing 
head of the publishing house of Harper 
Brothers and editor of Harper's Weekly. It 
is generally understood that the financial con- 
trol of the Harper publishing house is held 
by J. Pierpont Morgan and, rightly or 
wrongly, the efforts made by Mr. Harvey, 
both as editor and as citizen, to create a 
movement in the South in behalf of a South- 
ern conservative candidate are believed to be 
prompted in some measure by the desires of 
the financial circle-that has placed him in his 
present position. The impression is strength- 
ened by the policy of The Sun, a daily that, 
according to rumors generally credited in 
newspaper circles, is controlled by the same 
financial power that controls the Harper pub- 
lications. The Sun is making a specialty of 
showing up the loosening of the hold which 
Mr. Bryan has for years had on the South. 
“There is reason to believe,” it says, “that 
Mr. Bryan’s lien on the Democratic party is, 
so far as concerns the Southern element of 
that organization, speedily dwindling to the 
point of final attenuation. Among 
the thoughtful and the conservative, who will 
eventually govern tendencies and arrange 
events, it is becoming more and more difficult 
to discover a genuine sentiment for Bryan or 
even the pretense of a serious belief in his 
fitness for Democratic leadership next year.” 
It finds this revolt especially strong in Ten- 
nessee, and will not be at all surprised “to 
find Tennessee at a very early day heading 
the propaganda of a Southern candidate and 
a reinstatement of the simple, straightforward 
Democratic covenant.” Mr. Bryan’s chief 
strength, it asserts, is in hopelessly Repub- 
lican states. In those states, Democratic pol- 
iticians “seem to become enamored of disas- 
ter” and to be mastered by “the habit of de- 
feat.” “Preferences not backed by any bundle 
of electoral votes should be discouraged,” it 
thinks, in the next Democratic convention. 





AMONG the Southern papers there is not 
lacking support for this propaganda that 
is being thus ardently urged in New York 
City. The Nashville American, for instance, 
remarks that “for the first time since the war 
the South has a favorable opportunity to pro- 
cure the nomination of a Southern man, and 
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it should take advantage of it. And Mr. 
Bryan ought to help the South do it.” The 
Charlotte, N. C., Observer refers to Mr. 
Bryan’s “ruinous” railroad theories and says: 
“The South, prosperous and contented, is far 
from wanting a wild man of any description 
in the White House, even if there were any 
prospect that the Democratic party could 
elect such—and every one knows that there 
is not the least.” The Richmond News- 
Leader, the Norfolk Landmark, the Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch, the Charleston News and 
Courier, and the Baltimore Sun are among 
the journals that are expressing preferences 
for a candidate other than Mr. Bryan. The 
last-named paper yokes Mr. Bryan and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt together as exponents of rad- 
icalism, and says that in a political contest 
between these two, “whichever wins, the states 
will lose.” By this it means that, under the 
policy of either, the federal government will 
develop into a virtual empire. It elaborates 
as follows: 

“If the policy advocated by Mr. Bryan or the 
policy advocated by Mr. Roosevelt should ever 
be written in our statute books, or become a part 
of the Constitution, then the United States wouid 
to all intents and purposes become an empire, and 
the President to ail intents and purposes would be 
an emperor. Commit to him the control of all 
the railroads in the United States, let a million 
voters hold their employment practically at his 
pleasure, what Congress could withstand his will? 
How long would it take him to arrange the courts 
to do his pleasure? Who could depose him from 
office? The presidential elections would soon 
rival those of certain South American republics 
where the president reappoints himself or names 
his successor. With Congress regulating the in- 
ternal affairs of the states, the commerce between 
citizens of the same state, the labor in the fac- 
tories, the domestic relations of citizens, the con- 
stitutional safeguards of the smaller states wiped 
out by the initiative and the referendum, what 
would remain of the states?” 

The overwhelming defeat of Judge Parker 
in the last presidential election, the Baltimore 
Sun ascribes not to the fact that he was a 
conservative, but to the fact that the Dem- 
ocratic platform was radical, and, inasmuch 
as Roosevelt had not at that time shown his 
radicalism, the conservatives in the North 
gave him their support instead of giving it 
to Parker. 


NTO this discussion of the situation of the 
Democracy an interesting question has been 
obtruded: “What is a Democrat?” The New 
York World raised this question recently and 


called upon Mr. Bryan to answer it. Mr., 


Bryan answered in a way Satisfactory to 
himself (reprinting the answer in full in his 





A DEMOCRATIC PACIFICATOR 


Judge George Gray, of Delaware, was chairman of 
the commission that settled the great coal strike, and 
is a member of The Hague Court of Arbitration. But 
since he bolted when Bryan was nominated for Pres- 
ident, the worshippers of the Nebraska man show their 
teeth when the name Gray is suggested for their pres- 
idential banners next year. He was United States 
Senator from 1885 to 1899. His age is sixty-seven. 


Commoner), but not at all satisfactory to The 
World and various other Democratic jour- 
nals. From a mere party standpoint, says 
Mr. Bryan, “a Democrat is one who con- 
siders himself a member of the Democratic 
organization, who works with the Democratic 
organization and who expects to vote the 
Democratic ticket.” Men outside the party 
may be more Democratic, in the broader sig- 
nificance of the word, than those inside; but 
from the party standpoint they are not Dem- 
ocrats at all, since they have refused to accept 
the rule of the majority. He goes on then 
to define a Democrat in the broader sense. He 
is “one who believes in the rule of the peo- 
ple.” The division noted by Jefferson into 
democrats and aristocrats still exists—the one 
class trusting the people, the other distrusting 
them. When Mr. Bryan goes on to apply his 
definition to specific issues now before the 
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THE MISSOURIAN WHO HAD TO BE SHOWN 


Joseph Wingate Folk had such success in securing 
new boarders for the state penitentiary that Missouri 
made him a governor and wants to see him made 
President. He is but thirty-eight. 








THE DARK HORSE OF MINNESOTA 
Governor John A. Johnson is one of the few Dem- 
ocratic governors left in the North. His parents were 
Swedes, he is 46 years old and his profession is jour- 

nalism, at which he went to work when twelve. 


country, he becomes for the most part very 
indefinite in his statements. One issue which 
he identifies as essentially Democratic in this 
broader sense is the popular election of 
United States senators. One can _ hardly 
claim to be a Democrat and yet oppose that. 
Another issue that he identifies as essentially 
Democratic is the doctrine of local self-gov- 
ernment. As for the initiative and referen- 
dum, or direct legislation, he has no doubt 
that the time will come when that is so well 
understood that a man can not be a Democrat 
and oppose it. Further than this, Mr. 


GEORGIA’S PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITY 

Governor Hoke Smith has many political friends 
both in the Bryan and the Cleveland camp. He is 
pretty radical—almost as much so as Tillman—on the 
race question. 


Bryan confines himself to glittering general- 


ities such as: ‘He [the Democrat] looks at 
questions from the standpoint of the whole 
people and not from the standpoint of a few;” 
“his conception of society is that it is built 
from the bottom, not from the top;” “he is a 
Democrat who believes in the rule of the peo- 
ple and who desires to make the government 
the instrument in the hands of the people to 
carry out their will.’ Commenting on this 
answer of Mr. Bryan’s, several papers observe 
that all Americans seem to be Democrats ac- 
cording to this description, since all believe 
in the rule of the people. 
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REATING this reply of Mr. Bryan’s edi- 

torially, The World remarks that “even 
the acknowledged leader of the party, who 
has twice been its candidate for President, is 
unable to frame a definition which distin- 
guishes a Democrat from a Republican.” In 
undertaking to improve upon Mr. Bryan’s 
definition, The World proceeds to furnish a 
bill of particulars. A Democrat, it says, 
“fears too much government rather than too 
little;” “is opposed to all special privileges 
conferred by government;” “instinctively 





THE FAVORITE SON OF TEXAS 


Senator Charles A. Culberson, tho his hair is ver 
gray, is but fifty-two. ‘“‘He is never hurried in meeth 
or action, never carried away by emotion.” Since the 
loss of faith in Senator Bailey on the part of many 
Texans Senator Culberson has been much talked of 
in a presidential way. 


sympathizes with the under dog;” “deplores 
every appeal to class hatred and class preju- 
dice as a menace to republican institutions.” 
The World then goes on to join, rather ten- 
tatively, the movement for a Southern man— 
if Delaware be counted a Southern state— 
as follows: 

“Who knows what the next sixteen months may 
bring forth? What if the Democratic party 
should purify its organization? What if the party 
should return to its true principles? What if Mr. 
Bryan, content with his undisputed laurels as 
chief orator of the party and its greatest agitator 
of the masses, were to make the personal sacrifice 











OHIO HAS CANDIDATES FOR ALL PARTIES 

If the Democratic Party is looking for harmony 
here is a man whose name ought to be attractive. 
Judson Harmon was attorney-general in Cleveland’s 
cabinet. His age is sixty-one. 








THE STATESMAN FROM VIRGINIA 


The “Mother of Presidents” says it has been a long 
time since one of her sons sat in the White How 


and she points with pride to John Warwick 
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A HARD PORTRAIT TO PAINT 
—Macauley in N. Y. World. 


of declining the presidential nomination in favor 
of such a man as Judge Gray, for example?” 





But the question, What is a Democrat? is 

of mere academic interest beside the ques- 
tion, Who is to be the next Democratic stand- 
ard-bearer? The “dark horses” are becoming 
numerous. Three of them are in the North: 
President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton 
University; Judson Harmon, of Ohio, who 
‘was attorney-general in President Cleveland’s 
cabinet, and Governor John A. Johnson, 
of Minnesota. The other “dark horses” are 
all Southern men if the word Southern be 
stretched to include Delaware and Missouri, 
which were slave states, but did not secede 
from the Union. Judge George Gray, of Del- 
aware, is one of the men on whom the re- 
liance of the conservatives seems to be placed. 
His age is somewhat advanced (he is sixty- 
seven), but his physical appearance betokens 
strength of body and vigor of mind. His 
services as chairman of the commission ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to arbitrate 
the coal strike several years ago gave him 
national prominence, and his position at that 
time is now held forth as good reason for the 
support of the laboring men as well as the 
conservatives. “Pennsylvania’s great army 
of miners,” says a writer in the New York 
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Times, “swear that he is their best friend ;” 
while a writer in Leslie’s Weekly bespeaks for 
him conservative favor because his report on 
the strike “declared for the principle of the 
open shop, condemned discrimination against 
non-union miners, called for a square deal for 
employers and employees alike, and denounced 
boycotting and picketing.” 





"THE record made by Judge Gray in public 

life is clearly that of a conservative 
Democrat and one with which Mr. Bryan’s 
followers are sure to be dissatisfied. For 
fourteen years (1885-1899) he was a member 
of the United States Senate. He opposed all 
the free silver measures that’ reached that 
body, and even opposed the compromise Sher- 
man bullion-deposit law of 1890. When 
Bryan was nominated in 1896 on a free silver 
platform, Gray refused to support him, voting 
for Palmer and Buckner. On the tariff, he 
was a moderate revenue reformer, voting 
against the McKinley and Dingley bills, and 
supporting the Wilson bill until it had become 
Gormanized. He was a member of the com- 
mission that helped frame the treaty with 
Spain that ended our war with that country. 
President McKinley made him a member of 
the commission to consider disputes between 
Canada and the United States, and when he 
left the Senate President McKinley appointed 
him a judge of the U. S. Circuit Court. He 
became in 1900 a member of the International 
Permanent Court of Arbitration under The 
Hague peace convention. His personal ap- 
pearance impresses one with a sense of dig- 
nity, solidity and strength; but as a speaker 
he is heavy and devoid of popular qualities— 
judicial rather than oratorical. It was Judge 
Gray, then Senator Gray, to whom Senator 
Morgan once applied the epithet “Cleveland 
Cuckoo.” 





NOTHER Southern man who attracts 

considerable notice North as well as 
South as a presidential possibility is Senator 
Charles A. Culberson, of Texas. Outside of 
Texas and Washington, however, his person- 
ality is but slightly known,—not nearly as 
well known as that of his confrére, Senator 
Bailey. Senator Culberson is one of the 
youngest of the “dark horses,” being but fifty- 
two years of age. He was educated at the 
Virginia Military Institute and the University 
of Virginia. Like Judge Gray, he is a man 
of solidity and legal learning rather than of 
magnetism and engaging popular manners. 
“He is not an idol,” says a Texas newspaper 











correspondent; “his is not the fiber of which 
popular idols are made.” Like Judge Gray 
again, he is outspoken in opposition to some 
of Mr. Bryan’s radical views, especially the 
latter’s advocacy of government ownership of 
railroads. Writing from Tennessee, the cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun says of the 
movement among Democrats of that state in 
favor of a Southern candidate: 


“It is a curious and most significant fact that 
nearly every one who expresses any preference 
at all makes mention of the Hon. Charles A. Cul- 
berson of Texas. This is clearly not the result 
of previous agreement. Men who cannot pos- 
sibly have taken counsel together declare them- 
selves to the same effect.. Some of them were his 
college mates thirty years ago and have not seen 
him since. Others have no personal acquaintance 
with him whatever. It simply happens that a 
number of Tennessee Democrats, convinced that 
the occasion calls for a Southern candidate and 
casting about for the most available material, have 
without collusion reached a virtually unanimous 
choice.” 





MeRE prominently discussed than either 

Gray or Culberson as a possible presi- 
dential candidate is Senator John Warwick 
Daniel, of Virginia. He was born sixty-five 
years ago in Lynchburg, where he still re- 
sides. He was eighteen, therefore, when the 
Civil War began, and was a student at the 
Lynchburg College. He volunteered at once as 
a private in the Confederate ranks, and soon 
became an aide on General “Stonewall” Jack- 
son’s staff, and afterward an adjutant-general 
on Jubal Early’s staff. He was in a number 
of the bloodiest engagements of the war, and 
to-day he never goes about without crutches, 
which were rendered necessary by a minie 
ball that shattered his left thigh in the battle 
of the Wilderness and ended his military ca- 
reer. He has served twenty years in the 
United States Senate, and one of the testi- 
monials his friends like to quote is that from 
Senator Hoar, who expressed “great respect 
for his intellectual qualities and for his sin- 
cere and far-sighted patriotism.” He is the 
author of two law books—“Daniel on Attach- 
ments” and “Daniel on Negotiable Instru- 
ments”’—that are said to be quoted as author- 
ities in England as well as the United States. 





ASKED recently by Harper’s Weekly for 
a statement of the “Democratic issues 
that point the way to victory,” Senator Daniel 
replied briefly, but not too briefly to take 
issue with Mr. Bryan on the latter’s “ulti- 
mate” remedy for railroad abuses—govern- 
ment ownership. “Ownership by the federal 
government,” the Senator writes, “should be 
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THE GRAND SPECTACLE AT THE G. O. P. 


CIRCUS 
—Columbia State. 


confined to those things which are necessary 
for self-defense. Should we under- 
take to buy and operate the railroad systems 
of the United States, we would instantly con- 
vert the government itself into a prodigious 

















THE ROOSEVELT SPECIALTY 
—Columbia State. 
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railroad trust. It would have over a million 
employees—all to be appointed in some way 
at Washington, and there would be the most 
tremendous organ of centralization and cor- 
ruption that the world has ever known.” As 
to other issues, he is as indefinite as Bryan 
is in his answer to The World’s question. 
The tariff should be reformed “for the pur- 
pose of making it in the interest of the people 
instead of the interest of monopoly, and the 
interest of domestic development instead of 
foreign development.” The whole subject of 
tariff, transportation and trust must be dealt 
with “sedately and prudently,” and central- 
ization in government should be counteracted 
“by the fair, just and natural construction of 
both state and federal powers.” And, more- 
over, he is emphatically in favor of “the land- 
marks of Democracy,” which have preserved 
the party for a century, and by which alone 
it can renew its youth! 





HREE other Democratic “dark horses” 

have been revealed in the South—Gov- 
ernor Hoke Smith, of Georgia; Governor 
Joseph Folk, of Missouri, and ex-Senator 
Carmack, of Tennessee. At the recent in- 
auguration of Hoke Smith as governor, a life- 
size picture of him was displayed bearing the 
legend “The Next President.” Governor 
Smith was secretary of the interior in Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s cabinet, but for a number 
of years he has been an inconspicuous figure 
in national politics. He supported Bryan and 
free silver with ardor, resigning his cabinet 
position for that purpose; but he has kept up 
his friendly personal relations with Mr. 
Cleveland and his followers. He is one of 
the youngest Democrats living (he is fifty- 
two) who has had executive experience in a 
national administration, and Georgians are ex- 
pecting him to add to his laurels as the ex- 
ecutive head of “the empire state of the 
South.” Governor Folk’s record as a re- 
former is well and favorably known, but his 
passion for reform has never led him off 
along Socialistic lines. If he were asked to 
write a Democratic platform, he said recently, 
it would include a tariff for revenue only, pro- 
tection for the people against monopolies, an 
income and an inheritance tax, government 
control but not government ownership of rail- 
roads and other public utilities. He also sees 
danger in the centralizing tendencies of the fed- 
eral government, and especially in “the whole- 
sale nullification of state laws by federal in- 
junction without hearing and before trial.” If 
this sort of despotic action by federal courts 
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continues, “state sovereignty will soon be 
merely a theory,” he thinks. Governor Folk 
is the youngest Democrat mentioned in con- 
nection with the presidency. He was born 
in Tennessee but thirty-eight years ago. 





ONE of the other “dark horses” of De- 

mocracy, unless it be Senator Daniel, can 
equal ex-Senator Edward Ward Carmack in 
forensic ability. His tongue is keen and his 
mind quick, and his speeches in the Senate 
during the past few years have been among 
the most enlivening heard in that staid body. 
He is but forty-eight, “six feet tall, straight 
as a hickory sapling, full-chested, as becomes 
an orator, clean-limbetl and of powerful grip, 
befitting one who has lived much out-of- 
doors.” He was left fatherless at an early 
age, but fought for an education as a lawyer 
and got it. After being made justice of the 
peace and then a state legislator, he turned 
his attention to journalism and for six years 
was editor of the Nashville American and 
then of the Memphis Commercial. He be- 
came a Congressman in 1897 and in 1900 be- 
came a United States Senator, failing of a 
re-election and taking his place at the end of 
the late session among “statesmen out of a 
job.” He believes in a reform of the tariff 
“with the ultimate purpose to make revenue 
the only object of taxation;” in resisting 
“with the utmost energy” every unconstitu- 
tional extension of federal power as against 
the states ;” in rigidly regulating and restrain- 
ing the great railroad monopolies, but dis- 
claiming any sympathy for the policy of gov- 
ernment ownership of railways, and in cast- 
ing out “the devil of militarism from the 
councils of the nation and the hearts of the 
people” and putting aside “all dreams of con- 
quest and colonial empire.” 

+ 
* * 

RECIPE for creating war between 
two nations that have nothing to 
fight over might easily be derived 
from the continued agitation over 
the relations between Japan and the United 
States. Japan has nothing that we want. We 
have nothing that Japan wants, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Philippines, and she 
could probably buy them, if she really wants 
them, for much less than a war would cost 
her. The two nations have been traditionally 
friendly to each other ever since Commodore 
Perry’s famous trip to Japan half a century 
ago. Their trade relations are unusually sat- 
isfactory. In the ten years from 1895 to 1905 
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our exports to Japan increased in value from 
$4,634,717 to $51,719,683—over one thousand 
per cent.; and in the same time Japan’s ex- 
ports to this country increased from $23,- 
790,202 to $37,821,629. Moreover our chief 
imports are of such articles as raw silk and 
tea, which we can not produce here, and we 
send back articles such as cotton, kerosene and 
flour, which Japan must have and can not pro- 
duce. The two countries are historically and 
commercially allied to each other. Our sym- 
pathies in Japan’s war with Russia were so 
outspokenly in favor of Japan as to give seri- 
ous offense to the Russians. And we furnish 
a market for nine-tenths of Japan’s silk and 
three-fourths of her tea. Why should she 
want to fight us? Why should we want to 
. fight her? Nobody can give any plausible 
reason. And yet the war talk has been filling 
the world and creating very obvious apprehen- 
sion in the minds of the two nations. In the 
newspapers of both countries—not the “yel- 
low” sheets alone but the conservative press as 
well—all sorts of rumors and counter rumors, 
interviews and denials, speculations and com- 
parisons of fighting strength, have been form- 
ing the chief news topic. 





How has it happened? The events in San 
Francisco, as we pointed out last month, 
have been insignificant and trivial in com- 
parison with the agitation that has grown up 
over them as a pretext. The Japanese am- 
bassador at Washington has not hesitated to 
express his contempt for them as “trifling in- 
cidents,” and characterizes as “ridiculous” the 
attempt to make an international episode out 
of them. So far as can be observed, there is 
not the slightest friction between the two gov- 
ernments in consequence of them. Yet the 
war-talk has developed to such an extent that 
seven chambers of commerce in Japan recently 
held a joint meeting in Tokio and adopted an 
address to the chambers of commerce of the 
United States and another to President Roose- 
velt, calling attention to the “incalculable loss” 
which the two countries are likely to sustain 
if the “abuses” to which the Japanese resi- 
dents of San Francisco are subjected are con- 
tinued. The serious view taken in Japan of 
these “abuses,” which Ambassador Aoki admits 
are “trifling incidents,” is well ‘indicated in 
the words of these two addresses. Here is 
what these chambers of commerce say: 
“Tt has always been a matter of profound satis- 
faction to the people of Japan to witness the con- 
stant growth of cordial relations between our two 


countries and of our community interests in the 
fields of trade and commerce. 





“But-since last year the people in a section of 
your country have, unfortunately, acted in a 
manner calculated to prejudice the legitimate 
rights of Japanese people who have been frequently 
subjected to unjust and humiliating treatment at 
the hands of a lawless element prevailing there. 
The right of education has been denied them; 
their houses have repeatedly been attacked and 
their property destroyed without the least cause 
or provocation, with the result that not only have 
the treaty rights of the Japanese been wantonly 
disregarded, but their persons and property also 
have been exposed to serious dangers. 

“Tt is to be extremely regretted that such un- 
fortunate incidents should be allowed to occur 
so frequently, and it is feared that unless they are 
speedily stopped the ill feeling which our country- 
men are now constrained to harbor against the 
people of a single section in America may eventu- 
ally have an unhappy effect upon the develop- 
ment of the commercial relations between the two 
nations.” 





iw IS impossible to read the above without 

concluding that the psychological condition 
of the Japanese people renders the relations 
between the two nations a cause for serious 
apprehension. The continued utterances of 
the Japanese press strengthen such a _ con- 
clusion. Says the Nichi Nichi, of Tokio, 
owned by Kato, former secretary of foreign 
affairs: “The action of the San Francisco 
authorities is unbearable. Neither Washing- 
ton nor the Tokio Government can remain in- 
active in view of the latest action of the San 
Francisco authorities against the Japanese. 
The time has come when the traditional 
friendship between both nations must be dem- 
onstrated in some concrete form.” And 
the Togo Keiyai (Oriental Economist), 
one of the two most important period- 
icals in the empire dealing with economic sub- 
jects, has an article entitled, “We Will Not 
Refuse to Fight,” from which the following 
is an extract: “We urge it on our com- 
patriots to form a determination. The racial 
prejudices and the various antagonistic feel- 
ings accompanying them in themselves over- 
step the bounds of reason and are inconsistent 
with the state dignity. When they go to the 
extreme of arrogance and tyranny pressing 
on our nationals there is no way of rescuing 
the situation but by that of gun fire!” 





iy THE responsible press of Japan is talking 
in this way, one can easily surmise what 
sort of inflammatory utterances are finding 
their way into the irresponsible yellow press, 
of which Japan has a superabundance. And 
the yellowness of Japan’s yellow press is said 
to out-yellow that of any other country. Said 
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A RIDICULOUS DEMAND 
—Roth in San Francisco Bulletin. 


the Tokio correspondent of the New York 
Herald a month ago: 


“Despite the assertion of the present Ministry 
and its supporters that the periodic Jingo utter- 
ances of anti-administration politicians have as 
their sole purpose a desire to discredit the Saionji 
Cabinet in the eyes of the country, and in this 
way force a political change, there can be no 
ieee that each succeeding outburst over the 

an Francisco situation contributes toward fan- 
ning into flames the smoldering embers of anti- 
Americanism. 

“These bellicose utterances may have their in- 
spiration in the play of party politics, but there 
is deep significance in the fact that those who are 
seeking the overthrow of the present Ministry 
should see in an anti-American crusade the royal 
road to popular favor. 


The Japanese people as a whole are unable , 


to fathom the perplexities of our dual form of 
government, in which the federal authorities 
sometimes find themselves seriously hampered in 
carrying out treaty pledges, and it is perhaps nat- 
ural that they should hold the American Govern- 
ment and the whole American people responsible 
fer what they conceive to be the injustice done 
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their fellow nationals, even when this is confined 
to a single city. 

“The men at the head of this government un- 
derstand the situation, and have done their best 
to stem the tide of popular indignation which is 
given new impetus by each succeeding report of 
trouble in San Francisco, but conditions in the 
island empire are not favorable to conservatism.” 

Since the above was written the feeling in 
Japan seems to have increased instead of 
diminished, until, early in July, the special 
dispatches from the special American cor- 
respondents of Tokio papers ceased to appear, 
the inference being that the Japanese ministry 
found it necessary to order their suppression. 
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ANOTHER JOB FOR TAFT 
—Maybell in Brooklyn Eagle. 


OMING just at this juncture of affairs, 
the announcement by our secretary of 

the navy, Mr. Metcalf, that plans have been 
made for the dispatch of “eighteen or twenty” 
battleships from our Atlantic squadron to the 
Pacific coast in the near future, has deepened 
the impression that there is something really 
serious in the relations of the two nations. 
The explanations made in connection with the 
announcement, and intended to allay appre- 
hension, have really served to increase it by 
reason of their contradictory character. The 
report of the plan was published prematurely 
in the daily press. It was denied by Secretary 
Loeb at Oyster Bay. “You may say,” he 
said, “that the’ President has not even con- 
sidered the advisability of sending any ships 
to the Pacific.” Only two days later, July 4, 
Secretary Metcalf made an official announce- 
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ment in San Francisco of the plan for trans- 
ferring the ships, saying: 

“It is the policy of the Navy Department to 
keep the fleet in American waters as much as 
possible. It is also our policy to keep as large a 
number of battleships together as possible. We 
might as well spend the money in American 
ports as abroad. In the past we have sent squad- 
rons to various European nations with less ad- 
vantage than by keeping them at home. 

“I have planned this cruise around Cape Horn 
for the practice of the squadron. How long the 
ships will remain here I cannot say. I can prom- 
ise the people of Oakland and San Francisco that 
they will see one oi the finest naval spectacles ever 
witnessed in Pacific waters.” 


On the same day, Secretary Loeb made an- 
other announcement : 


“There is no intention of sending a fleet at once 
to the Pacific. For the last two years the ad- 
ministration has been perfecting its plans to ar- 
range for a long ocean cruise of the battleship 
fleet, when a sufficient number of warships are 
gathered. This cruise may possibly be to the 
Pacific, but might possibly be only to the Medi- 
terranean or the South Atlantic. It may possibly 
take place next winter, but, on the other hand, 
it may not be convenient to arrange it until later. 

















SLEEPING DOGS 
—Macauley in N. Y. World. 


In any event, after a few months the fleet will 
be brought back to the Atlantic coast. 

“Whether the voyage is made or not, whether 
the fleet stays in the Atlantic or goes to the Pa- 
cific, will be determined simply as a matter of 
routine in the management and drill of the navy.” 


Two days later still, a dispatch from Manila 
was published in the New York Herald saying 
that all of the Japanese working on the forti- 


fications and around the Olongapo and Cavité 
naval stations had been discharged, including 
experts who have been in the service for some 
years; and that it was asserted by officers at 
Manila that the orders for this action came 
direct from Washington and were peremptory. 


OMMENT of the American press on this 

succession of events has indicated a sort 
of exasperated incredulity over the unex- 
pected prolongation of a situation that was at 
first attributed to mere midsummer dearth of 
news. This situation can hardly be blamed 
upon the yellow press of this country. The 
Hearst papers have been singularly slow in 
playing up the “war” news, and the New 
York World has been lecturing the New York 
Herald with Tolstoyan vigor for “the crime 
of Jingoism.” As a matter of fact, all the 
newspapers, even the most staid ones, such as 
the New York Evening Post, the New York 
Tribune and the Philadelphia Ledger, have 
been forced to publish column after column 
of dispatches on the subject, while in their 
editorial columns indignantly reproaching 
their contemporaries for giving it undue 
prominence! Since the announcement that a 
squadron is to be sent to the Pacific coast 
was made, a note of real apprehension has 
been observable in the editorials as well as the 
news headlines of most of the papers, tho 
anything like fear of an immediate war is still 
far from being expressed. The administra- 
tion is by some journals strongly censured 
and by others commended for the proposed 
shifting of our naval force. The New York 
World intimates that it is a political move to 
help Secretary Metcalf in his own state, and 
to influence the choige of a delegation from 











HEAH! DON’T YOU GO TO STIRRIN’ THEM 
UP AGIN’ 
—Brinkerhoff in Toledo Blade. 
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California to the next Republican national 
convention. It goes on to say: 


“We admit that the best way to make war pos- 
sible is to alarm, threaten, excite and bully the 
other nation. We admit that the combined ef- 
forts of the fools and-hot-heads of both countries 
might eventually precipitate hostilities. All this 
is conceded without argument, but what interest 
of statemanship, of diplomacy, of national secur- 
ity, of humanity or of patriotism does it serve? 
The crass stupidity of the thing is almost unthink- 
able. If Elihu Root, Secretary of State, is the 
great conservative force in the American Govern- 
ment that he is represented to be, it is time he 
went to Oyster Bay and used his influence to have 
this battleship order rescinded and smother this 
Jingo asininity.” 


A SIMILAR view is held by the New York 

Evening Post. Most people, it remarks, 
simply laugh at all this newspaper dabbling in 
war. “But,” it asks, “is it not dangerously 
like ‘the laughter of fools’?” It is troubled 
by the “apparent duplicity” of the statements 
made by Secretary Loeb in the name of the 
President, which it thinks lends itself most 
deplorably “to the brawling of the sensational 
newspapers.” It continues: 


“Considering the very bad impression made 
both at home and abroad, we think that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Navy ought to revoke 
his order—or, if necessary, give out a new ver- 
sion of what he had always intended to do. If 
it is needful, for practice, or in order to show 
the world how quickly we can mobilize a fleet, that 
battleships be swiftly sent somewhere, let their 
destination be made the Mediterranean or the 
North Atlantic. Should the President, after all 
this vacillation and conflicting announcement, per- 
sist in sending the squadron of fighting ships to 
the Pacific, it can only be taken as a willingness, 
on his part, to heighten the bad feeling against the 
Japanese (with whom he was so dead in love only 
last December) and to encourage the talk of war.” 


—— 
HE Philadelphia Ledger admits that Sec- 
retary Metcalf’s announcement under the 
circumstances “had anything but a reassuring 
sound;” but it thinks the transfer of the fleet 
is in itself an advisable thing. It says: 


“Altho there is the utmost reluctance to 
contemplate even the possibility of an outbreak 
of war, the fact remains that, since the last ad- 
justment of the naval forces of the United States, 
the navy of Japan has been raised to the first 
rank in the Pacific, and Japan is the only power 
in the East with which there is even a remote 
probability of friction. At the present moment, 
the cruisers composing the Pacific fleet of the 
United States, even were they concentrated—as 
they are not, being scattered in the Asiatic and 
home waters—would be no match for the Jap- 
anese fleet, which is all in the Japanese home 
waters. The latter comprises eleven battleships 
of the first class, and two more are building. 
The transfer to the Pacific of the existing At- 
lantic fleet of battleships, consisting of sixteen 
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fighting ships of the first rank, would at once 
atford the country the sense of security that is 
essential to comfort. 

“In the existing state of world politics, the 
United States has nothing to fear on the Atlantic. 
The cruisers that would remain and the battle- 
ships now out of commission or under construc- 
tion would be sufficient for all probable require- 
ments, so that the proposal to send the fighting 
fleet to the Pacific has every reason of prudence 
and wisdom to commend it.” 


HE Baltimore Sun sees in the incident a 
declaration of policy that may have far- 
reaching consequences. It is a warning to the 
world that the administration “regards the 
Philippine question as settled so far as the 
purpose of the United States to continue in 
possession is concerned.” It says further: 
“We do not believe that Japan wants war with 
the United States. The commercial interests of 
that country and the serious Japanese statesmen 
evidently desire to maintain friendly relations. 
But a certain section of the Japanese press and 
a certain element among the Japanese politicians 
have given the imperialists in the United States 
an opportunity to establish the imperial policy 
more firmly than ever before. In the long run 
this may not prove more beneficial to Japan than 
to the United States. For the inevitable tend- 
ency of the newly asserted imperialism may be 
to make such enormous additions to our navy that 
Japan will be hopelessly outclassed, and even Great 
Britain may be startled by our naval expansion.” 


It foresees not only an advance toward im- 
perialism, but if Japan takes offense at our 
naval transfer, and hostilities result, it fore- 
sees a sufficient excuse in that to induce Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to yield to the clamor for his 
renomination. 





|X THE opinion of the New York Times the 

proposal to transfer our naval squadron to 
the Pacific ought to allay anxiety instead of 
promoting it, and the New York Tribune 
thinks nobody in either country should per- 
ceive anything ominous in it, “save, perhaps, 
those incorrigible alarmists who can discover 
a well-tenanted mare’s nest behind every 
clump of bulrushes.” The Times remarks that 
such timid and anxious people ought to derive 
some comfort from the contemplation of con- 
ditions in Japan: 

“The responsible government of the empire 
knows very much better than the Jingo oppo- 
sition how ill prepared she is for war. Japan 
was compelled by financial exhaustion to make 
peace with Russia. That is the blunt truth of 
the matter, as this newspaper pointed out during 
the Peace Conference at Portsmouth. She has 
by no means regained a position of financial ease. 
Her debt is so great in proportion to her resources 
that it must be a source of continual anxiety to 
her Finance Minister, and her credit would not at 
all bear the enormous demands that would be 








‘made upon it by the preparations for another 
war. There is a very great probability, also, 
that she is as little prepared in the military and 
naval as in the financial sense for so considerable 
an undertaking as a war with this country.” 


‘THIS question of Japan’s naval strength as 

compared with ours becomes, under the 
circumstances, one of general interest. “Bras- 
sey’s Naval Annual” for 1907 ranks the United 
States as the second great naval power in the 
world, Great Britain, of course, being first. 
We have 22 first-class battleships and Japan 
just one-half that number. In first-class cruis- 
ers our numerical superiority is not so great, 
but it is considerable, while in  third-class 
cruisers Japan has a small advantage, and in 
torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat destroyers a 
great advantage. The Philadelphia Ledger 
thus tabulates the strength of the two nations: 








United States. Japan. 
Battleships— Built. Bldg. Built. Bldg. 
ee eee 22 5 II 2 
2d class and coast 
defenders ...... 6 7a 3 
(cre 28 5 14 2 
Cruisers 
oS eee II 4 9 4 
fee 3 4 
i. Serre II 3 13 2 
i 25 7 26 -6 


Of torpedo-boats Japan has 77 to our 32, of 
destroyers she has 54 to our 16. As to the 
condition of Japan’s ships, authoritative in- 
formation is not obtainable. Thomas F. Mil- 
lard, one of the American war correspondents 
in Japan during the recent war, declares that 
the damage sustained by Japan’s ships during 
that war was far greater than is popularly 
supposed, and that during the closing period 
of the war many Japanese ships carried guns 
which could not be fired. As for the ships 
captured from Russia they were in a much 
worse condition. As for the personnel, both 
of the army and navy of Japan, he does not 
believe that over ten per cent. of the enlisted 
men saw much if anything of the war with 
Russia. “It seems to follow, then, that the 
present Japanese army and navy, instead of 
being composed of veterans equipped with the 
most modern appliances, is really largely com- 
posed of raw recruits chiefly armed with worn 
and comparatively out-of-date weapons. 


C= factor that ought to make for better 
relations between the two nations as the 
years go by is pointed out by the Springfield 
Republican. The trouble in San Francisco 
may be in part due to a racial antagonism, but 
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it is due in larger part to industrial rivalry. 
The Japs are cheap laborers, and it is for that 
reason that the labor unions, which have been 
running things in San Francisco for years as 
no other city has ever been run by them, are 
so averse to them. All the trouble in San 
Francisco over the Japanese may be traced to 
this labor hostility. Now the Springfield Re- 
publican points out that wages in Japan are 
rapidly approaching our level. There is still 
a very wide gap, but it is not nearly so wide 
as it was a few years ago. For instance, car- 
penters in \okohama received II cents a day 
in 1887, 29 cenis a day in 1902, and now they 
receive 55 cents. Says The Republican: 


“Evidently the war has had an important effect 
in the matter of wages. But the upward tendency 
was marked before the war, and this has indi- 
cated that, as Japan came into closer touch with 
the civilization of the W est, the country would 
respond to the stimuli in the rapid advance of 
the laboring classes toward Western standards 
of living and earning power. The introduction 
of Western capitalism and machine methods of 
production has been accompanied, too, by the 
development of labor unionism, whose influence 
is exerted toward the distribution of an ever-in- 
creasing share of wealth among the wage-earners. 
Labor disturbances on modern lines are becoming 
familiar industrial phenomena in Japan, and they 
seem very sure to increase as the industrial re- 
organization of the country, upon which the gov- 
ernment is bent, proceeds. The unions of miners 
have already caused enough trouble to cause the 
government to form a special body of miners’ 
police. How the government will deal with the 
walking delegate, under its paternalistic system, 
is likely to form an interesting chapter of labor 
history. Its authority, however, may be severely 
tested, for in strikes the Japanese workmen show 
as much violence as any laborers on earth.” 

* 
* * 


ml IS the judgment of the court 

sf that you be confined in the State 
ES as prison at San Quentin for the 
period of five years.” When Judge 
Dunne pronounced this sentence upon Eugene 
E. Schmitz, mayor of San Francisco, the 
multitude that thronged the Temple Sher- 
ith Israel, where the court was being held, 
rose as one man with a shout of triumph, be- 
fore which Schmitz, with all his nerve, cow- 
ered and swayed. The sentence came at the 
end of a withering address delivered by the 
judge and thrice interrupted by the convicted 
man, who demanded that the “lecture” be 
stopped and the sentence imposed. The third 
time he rose to make this demand his face 
was livid and his voice could be heard a block 
away. But the judge was merciless and pro- 
ceeded to the end of his “lecture,” which con- 
cluded as follows: “You will suffer the hu- 
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FRANCIS J. HENEY, THE MAN WHO SENT 
MAYOR SCHMITZ TO THE PENI- 
TENTIARY 








miliation of knowing that your career of 
hypocrisy, duplicity, and dishonor has been 
exposed, and that you stand before those who 
believed in and honored you, morally naked, 
shamed, and disgraced.” The maximum pen- 
alty for the crime—extortion—of which 
Schmitz was convicted was imposed—five 
years. That is for one case. There are 
fifty-nine other indictments hanging over 
him. Of course his lawyers will appeal 
to a higher court. If they fail there, Eugene 
E. Schmitz, the former drummer boy, born of 
a German father and an Irish mother, hand- 
some and proud, twice elected mayor and 
hailed, after the earthquake, as the hero of 
the struggle that followed for the salvation 
of the city, will probably pass out of public 
sight for the rest of his time here on earth. 
And, worst of all for a man who so loves 
approbation, the cheers of that crowded court- 
room as his sentence was pronounced will 
ring in his ears for many a long day. to come. 


Bur the real struggle in San Francisco has 
apparently just begun. The confession of 
Ruef and his plea of guilty, the conviction 
and sentence of Schmitz, largely upon Ruef’s 
testimony, bring the house-cleaners not to the 
end of their job, but to the hardest part of it. 
We are now to see, if the newspaper cor- 
respondents are correct, a larger drama en- 
acted, and one into which the great Southern 
Pacific Railroad corporation, with Edward H. 
Harriman marshaling its forces, enters on 
the one hand, and the national administration 
at Washington enters on the other. The pros- 
ecution that has sent Ruef and Schmitz to 
prison is conducted by Francis J. Heney, a 
lawyer who was employed by the Federal 
Government for the prosecution of timber 
frauds in Oregon and elsewhere until “loaned” 
by President Roosevelt for this work in San 
Francisco. When Mr. Heney went so far as 
to secure the indictment of Patrick Calhoun, 
president of the United Railways, multi-mil- 
lionaire, he carried the war into a capitalistic 
realm where the Southern Pacific is regnant. 
There is now in progress a struggle for the 
political control of San Francisco. Rudolph 
Spreckels and ex-Mayor Phelan, who are 
standing behind Heney, at present control the 
city government through their power over the 
abject supervisors. For thirty years the 


Southern Pacific has dominated in California 


politics, and the present situation is not pleas- 
ing to that corporation. A commission of 
seven men was recently named by the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Board of Trade and Cham- 








CLEANING HOUSE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


ber of Commerce to take virtual charge of the 
government of the city. The Spreckels- 
Phelan-Older group refused to endorse the 
commission, claiming that its members, as well 
as the bodies that named them, are thoroly 
under Southern Pacific control. The com- 
mittee thereupon disbanded. 


(* THE same day that Calhoun was in- 
dicted, the strike broke out on his rail- 
roads and an effort was made to call off the 
prosecution in order to enable him to wage 
war with the labor unions that were back of 
the strike. The prosecution refused to accede 
to this demand. Instead, the board of super- 
visors, under the control of Spreckels and 
Phelan, passed a resolution declaring the 
franchise of the United Railways forfeited be- 
cause of its failure of service. A bitter feel- 
ing has been aroused in the circles that deem 
it necessary to break the power of the labor 
unions and who looked to Calhoun to lead in 
the fight against them. The fact is brought 
out by them that Spreckels and Phelan had 
been seeking, before the earthquake, to estab- 
lish a rival railway line and their attacks upon 
Calhoun are attributed to selfish business pur- 
poses. Moreover, Spreckels and Phelan are 
evidently striving to keep on good terms with 
the labor unions. This is apparent from the 
outspoken utterances of the San Francisco 
Monitor, edited by Fremont Older, who from 
the first has been one of the group of house- 
cleaners. The Monitor declares that most of 
the woes of the city “spring from the preda- 
tory activity not of the labor unions, but of 
the public service corporations.” Here is an- 
other quotation from a Monitor editorial: 

“Bribe-giving is closely akin to treason. It is 
destructive of the state and of the liberties of the 
people. Therefore it was natural to suppose that 
the people, putting aside all prejudices and all 
minor considerations of self-interest, would be 
eagerly intent upon the prosecution and con- 
viction of the principal bribe-givers. But what 
has happened? A portion of the public respond- 
ed like true men; and that portion, it appears, 
lies mainly among the working classes. But 
business men, the men in the banks and mer- 
cantile establishments, exhibit a marked indif- 
ference to the situation. It is not that they disbe- 
lieve, but that they do not care. When they dis- 
play any vigorous feeling whatsoever it seems to 
be a feeling of sympathy for the indicted boodlers 
and of hostility to the prosecution. 

“And why this amazing attitude of the com- 
mercial classes? Why this manifest indifference or 
oppugnance of business men to the prosecution 
of Calhoun? Merely because a good many of 
these more or less ardent partizans of the indicted 
Calhoun—and in this crisis every man whoa is 
not with the prosecution is against it—are an- 
tagonistic to labor unions, and they view Cal- 
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WASH-DAY FOR SAN FRANCISCO 
—Rogers in N. Y. Herald. 


houn as a champion of their class because he 
happens to be engaged in a zealous endeavor to 
destroy the Carmen’s Union. To send Calhoun 
to the penitentiary would unquestionably em- 
barrass him in his fight against the union, and for 
that reason the bigoted opponents of unionism 
are muttering against the prosecution. They do 
not dare to demand openly that the indictments 
of Calhoun and the other bribe-givers be quashed, 
but that clearly is what they want.” 





HE above, be it remembered, is from the 

paper that is probably as responsible .as 
any other power in San Francisco for the 
conviction of Schmitz and Ruef and the 
destruction of their political machine. It 
clearly indicates that the fight against graft is 
not to be turned into a fight against the labor 





BATHING SUIT STYLE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
THIS SEASON 
—Webster in Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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McPARLAND 


He looks like an innocuous countryman, but he is 
the Pinkerton detective who has taken charge of the 
gathering of evidence against Moyer and Haywood, 
and it was his detective work that wrought disaster 
years ago to the “Molly Maguires.” 


unions. From now on it is likely to be, in- 
stead, a fight against the “predatory activity” 
of the public-service corporations. There are 
indications that President Roosevelt’s tacit 
assistance has been sought and obtained for 
that purpose and also, say the corporation 
champions, for the purpose of securing the 
kind of delegation he wants from California 
to the next national convention. It is probable, 
therefore, that San Francisco may continue 
for some time to come to attract the eyes of 
the country in an increasing rather than a 
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diminishing degree. It is a city already nearly 
distracted by its recent experiences with 
earthquake, fire, graft, and the Japanese ques- 
tion. Apparently it is nowhere near through 
with its troubles. Writing from San Fran- 
cisco July 2, the special correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post had the following 
to say: 

“It is a city distraught. Its citizens are still 
dazed, stunned, and bewildered by the great ca- 
lamity of a year ago last April. They have not 
since found the normal, and for the most part are 
hugely dispirited at the appalling task which 
confronts them. Many of them have lost the 
sense of personal, moral responsibility which a 
good citizen should feel for the condition of 
his home city. They say to you frankly, ‘It’s 
every man for himself out here now. If every- 
body is going to graft on me, I’ve got to graft on 
somebody else to get even and keep from going 
under.’ There is lacking a corrective public senti- 
ment to overcome this feeling and this sort of 
talk. One is somehow cries of a menacing 
attitude, a sort of desperateness that seems to 
pervade the whole city.” 


* 
* * 


S—] BOUT a dozen men and women have 
<{ one after another gone on the wit- 
ness stand in the Moyer-Haywood 
1 trial in Boisé City to swear that 
iin heard Orchard make threats to kill 
Governor Steunenberg because the latter had 
driven him out of the Cceur d’Alenes dis- 
trict, in consequence of which he had had 
to dispose of his interest in the Hercules mine 
before it had developed into a rich bonanza. 
Max Malich, saloonkeeper of Denver, was 
one of these. W. B. Easterly, a miner, was 
another. Charles A. Sullivan, miner, was an- 
other. On ¢ross-examination, it did not ap- 
pear that any of these or the other confidants 
to whom Orchard unbosomed himself was 
enough impressed by the threat to tell any- 
body else about it at the time, or to warn 
Steunenberg. Neither does it appear that 
they told anyone at the time of Steunenberg’s 
murder and Orchard’s arrest. Not until after 
the fact of Orchard’s confession to McPar- 
land, the Pinkerton detective, became known 
was their knowledge unsealed. Then they re- 
membered. Then they told the lawyers for 
the defense or the Federation officials. Now 
they have sworn to it. 





|" IS difficult to reach any just conclusion 

concerning a trial of this kind two thousand 
miles away and with nothing to depend upon 
but the reports telegraphed to the daily pa- 
pers; but judging from these reports the testi- 
mony elicited by the defense to prove Orchard, 





















THE DEFENSE OF HAYWOOD 


THE MOYER-HAYWOOD JURY 








These twelve men will render the verdict in one of the greatest criminal cases ever before an American court. 
The press correspondents speak of them as men of evident intelligence and probity; but the Socialists are complain- 


ing because the 
are farmers, an 


in Darrow’s words, “the most monumental liar 
that ever existed” has not been a shining suc- 
cess. The effort of Haywood’s lawyers has 
been to prove that Orchard, the Pinkerton 
detective agency and the Mine Owners’ Asso- 
ciation were all working together for years to 
instigate violence and crimes of various kinds 
in order to implicate the Federation of Miners 
and bring it to grief. The claim is not made 
that the Agency or the Association had any- 
thing to do with the killing of Steunenberg; 
but that Orchard, while an employee of the 
Agency, killed Steunenberg because _ of his 
own private grudge. It makes the story of 
Kalich, Easterly and the rest still harder to 
believe to suppose that Orchard was a de- 
tective. If he was shrewd enough to be em- 
ployed for years as a detective, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that, harboring the 
purpose of killing Steunenberg, he would have 
been shrewd enough not to have gone about 
the country telling people about it a few days 
after meeting them—people, too, against whom 
he was at the time, as a detective, plotting and 
working. Yet if the theory of the defense is 
correct, he told at least a dozen men and 
women of his purpose to kill Steunenberg long 
before he made the attempt. 


ET this man who went about thus breath- 
ing threats of slaughter is admitted by 
the defense to have maintained a considerable 
degree of intimacy with the Federation offi- 


»anel from which the jury was drawn contained so few mechanics and miners. 
only one has ever belonged to a labor union. 





Nine of these men 


cials. Darrow admits that when Moyer, pres- 
ident of the Federation, went to Tulluride to 
establish a union there, he took Orchard along 
as his bodyguard. It is admitted that Orchard 
was seen about Pettibone’s store often, and 
that when he went to San Francisco and tel- 
egraphed to Pettibone for money it was sent 
to him. Pettibone was not an official of the 
Federation, but he was a close friend of the 
officials, and Orchard, it is admitted further, 
stayed at his house for a time. .When Orchard 
was arrested for the Steunenberg murder, it 
is admitted by the defense that Haywood 
wired at once to Silver City instructing the 
Federation lawyers to look after his case. The 
theory of the defense is that Orchard pur- 
posely ingratiated himself in Moyer’s confi- 
dence, was befriended by Pettibone out of 
sympathy, and was cared for by Haywood 
simply as a member of the Federation. 


Cpenane’s story of his life, written while 
he has been in prison, is being published 
in McClure’s, and so far as it has yet ap- 
peared it. is likely to strengthen the popular 
impression which the newspaper reports seem 
to have created that he is telling a true tale. 
It is almost inconceivable that a man with an 
imagination less than that of Defoe could 
make up the story he tells, and according to 
George Kibbe Turner, one of the McClure’s 
staff, Orchard’s mind is “absolutely devoid of 
imagination.” Mr. Turner spent two weeks 
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in the cell with Orchard, and he writes that, 
difficult as it is to believe in a transformation 
of the sort Orchard professes to have under- 
gone, even the professional handlers of crim- 
inals, who have seen the most of him, have 
gradually become convinced. “Every one who 
has seen him,” says Mr. Turner, “is now ab- 
solutely convinced of his sincerity.” Mr. 
Turner writes further: 


“It is a wanton waste of good American time 
to discuss the question of Orchard’s sanity—who- 
ever or whatever was responsible for raising it. 
He is sane to the point of bleakness. It is a mind 
direct, practical, concrete, absolutely devoid of 
imagination. It is this last quality which accounts 
for the man’s utter lack of fear. : 

“This man was from the first—from his varied 
and resourceful ventures in business and his burn- 
ing of his factory, down to his readiness in explod- 
ing mines and transforming human beings into 
a pile of bleeding jelly—shrewd, self-reliant, di- 
rect. He is without the timid imagination of 
the ordinary man; these matters simply do not 
present themselves to him in terms of horror. He 
discusses his own death and preparations for it 
as impersonally as he would a problem in arith- 
metic. 

“There is no question with those who are the 
most intimate associates of Harry Orchard of the 
sincerity of his change of purpose and of char- 
acter. They believe, unreservedly, that this man, 
under the influence of a simple and unquestioning 
faith, has turned from a career of hideous crime 
to an unqualified devotion to truth; and upon 
this faith in his sincerity has been placed—first 
of all—the carrying foundation for the weight of 
one of the greatest criminal cases ever tried in the 
United States.” 


: 
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INCARNATIONS OF THE OPPOSED FORCES AT 
THE HAGUE 


With his hand outstretched and his lips framing 
the energetic words in which all his views are ex- 
 seoeng Leon Bourgeois, first plenipotentiary from 

rance, is the idealist of peace. President Nelidoff, 
the cool, calculating, cynical representative of the 
Czar in this peace conference, listens with that cool 
detachment which has always been his distinguishing 
personal trait. 
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To this may be added the conclusion of 
Professor Hugo Munsterberg, the professor 
of psychology at Harvard, who went to Boisé 
for the purpose of. making a psychological 
study of Orchard. He announces his be- 
lief that Orchard’s confession is true 
throughout, basing this belief upon observa- 
tion made of Orchard at the trial and on a 
“psychological examination” of him at the 
penitentiary lasting eight hours. 

- 
* * 

ERONTINENTAL Europe, or the offi- 
i cial fraction of it, has soothed itself 
Si ever since the peace conference 
-@ opened with the idea that the United 
States would receive a setback at The Hague. 
It came last month, according to dynastic or- 
gans abroad, in the practical defeat of the 
proposition to exempt private property at sea 
from capture by an enemy in time of war. 
The mode of procedure was what in diplo- 
macy they call “correct.” The leading German 
plenipotentiary, the experienced Baron Mar- 
schall von Bieberstein, went into raptures 
over the bare idea of exempting private prop- 
erty at sea from tne sort of seizure to which 
Washington has such objection. But there 
is contraband of war. Mr. Joseph H. 
Choate, pleading for America, was willing to 
exempt it from his exemption. Baron Mar- 
schall von Bieberstein took his cue instantly. 
What is contraband of war? Mr. Choate 
could not define it in a sense applicable to 
some war ten years hence in the course of 
which the Baron’s prophetic soul foresaw an 
enemy’s cruiser overhauling a slow merchant- 
man with a cargo of coal. Would that coal 
be contraband if a hostile port were twenty 
miles away and a squadron lurking there 
meant soon to fill its bunkers? Mr. Joseph H. 
Choate gave it up. So did the Baron. He 
sighed over the inadequacy of the peace ideal 
in a conference that has talked of little but 
war since it assembled, but he was inexorable. 
The grin of continental Europe was broad, 
transmuting itself finally into sarcastic reflec- 
tions by dynastic organs that hate the Monroe 
Doctrine. The German plenipotentiary, ac- 
cepting the American proposal in principle, 
had defeated it in practice. 









A real work at The Hague would seem 
to be done in secret conclave behind 
closed doors. This means that seven great 
powers, Great Britain, Germany, France, Rus- 
sia, Italy, Japan and the United States, are 
deciding what shall and what shall not be 











BUILDING A DOVECOTE AT THE HAGUE 








THE DELEGATES TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE IN SESSION AT THE HAGUE 


There is very little that has significance done at the open sessions, according to the newspaper correspondents. 
The delegates have split themselves into four leading commissions, which in turn are subdivided into committees. 


The real discussions are held in secret. 


done with reference to arbitration, interna- 
tional commissions of inquiry, naval warfare, 
the laying of mines and so forth. This has 
not proved a wholly palatable arrangement to 
the delegates from South America. Nor do 
they quite like the attitude of Mr. Choate 
towards the Drago doctrine. Instead of pre- 
senting this as a veto of debt-collecting by a 
hostile squadron, he has prefaced the resolu- 
tion with a plan to arbitrate the point in dis- 
pute. Now the point in dispute, as is con- 
_ tended by Dr. Drago himself, may be deli- 
cately involved with the national honor of a 
South American republic unable to come to 
terms with, say, Berlin. Turkey has been 
touched on another sore point, the red cross. 
Her plenipotentiary, Turkhan Pasha, one of 
the most pious of Mussulmans, has been per- 
mitted by his sovereign to pledge the Con- 
stantinopolitan war office to the use of a red 
crescent. No assurances that a red cross 
would, in the circumstances, have a legal and 
not a religious significance sufficed against the 
Sultan’s scruples. 


ANARDS follow one another in such 

rapid succession as the work of the con- 
ference draws to a conclusion that the Euro- 
pean dailies are as full of denials as of facts. 
No quarrel between Germany and Japan took 
place. There is not to be a special commis- 
sion to consider the Monroe Doctrine. Queen 





Wilhelmina did not get a letter from Pius X 
protesting against the exclusion of the Vat- 
ican from the conference. Italy did not de- 
mand the expulsion of a South American 
delegate because he was alleged to be an 
anarchist. These are but a few of the official 
denials of one kind and another which render 
it so difficult to pin one’s faith to any narra- 
tive of the proceedings. The most powerful 
personality in the conference is conceded to 
be Leon Bourgeois. The first French pleni- 
potentiary, altho accident alone made him a 
diplomatist, as the Paris Revue Bleue tells us, 
shows himself at The Hague to that vocation 
born. He has never shown himself a man of 
action in any sense, not even when he was at 
the head of a ministry at Paris. Sinuous and 
subtle speechifying, delicate negotiations, in 
which all moot points resolve themselves into 
verbal niceties—these things enable him to 
display his peculiar talent in all its power. 
His colleagues of all lands in the conference 
repair to him for advice, knowing well that he 
will never lure them to slippery slopes of 
deadlock. Looking at men and things with 
the benign skepticism of the disillusioned 
dreamer, he expects little result from the sec- 
ond peace conference, nor, as our authority 
imagines, will he be disappointed. If it be 
necessary to wind up the parliament with a 
meanir.gless and academic phrase, Leon Bour- 
geois will make that phrase. For that reason, 
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THE PEACE DOVE 
“Do you know I sometimes wonder if I ever will 
succeed in hatching peace out of these?” 
—Bartholomew in Minneapolis Journal. 


we are even told, his country sent him as a 
representative to The Hague. 


BVIOUS as has been the frigidity of all 

intercourse between Leon Bourgeois and 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, they have 
worked together, it seems, to make life a series 
of disappointments to Mr. Joseph H. Choate. 
They have baffled him politely at every turn, 
taking care that he should not preside over 
one of the great commissions into which the 
conference has been cut up. Mr. Choate finds 
himself back-watered on an insignificant sub- 
committee. The Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein, once involved in a Berlin court scandal, 
but later put into a high post at the Foreign 
Office, regards his mission at The Hague with 
“ostensible irony.” That is the conviction of 
our well-informed French authority. “No one 
is more persuaded than himself that the peace 
conference will wind up lamely, impotently. 
He makes no concealment of his amusement 
at the seriousness with which the world has 
been taught to gaze upon the spectacle.” Yet 
he is the greatest real diplomatist in the whole 


gathering. His eager handshake is compre-,. 
hensive, including even Joseph H. Choate ands 


General Horace Porter in the positively 
American scope of its energetic cordiality 
The Baron’s smile is ample no matter who 
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his visitors may be. Those visitors do not 
swarm about him numerously, for the German 
plenipotentiary would seem to inspire some 
personal distrust in diplomatists who remeni- 
ber his reputation for Machiavellian wile and 
guile. 


T MAY have been an idle hazard that 

brought to the peace conference two am- 
bassadors at Paris, one representing Italy 
there, the other Austria. They are men of 
quite opposed temperaments. Mr. Nelidoff, 
whom the conference made its president—not, 
it is whispered, with the cordial approval of 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate—enjoys in every Euro- 
pean capital (and he has represented his sov- 
ereign in nearly all) a reputation for urbane 
obstinacy of purpose. He possesses what the 
Revue Bleue styles “the allure of his func- 
tion.” He is a great noble in his own country, 
long, lean limbed, classically whiskered, pol- 
ished in manner, and the firmest plenipoten- 
tiary that ever was. Not from him will the 
eager journalist wring an indiscretion, while, 
as if to prove that his door is a closed one, a 
policeman stands guard outside it, scrutinizing 
every visitor with no friendly eye. However, 
the Russian delegation is not made up of 
frigid mortals merely, as is revealed by the 
expansiveness of Mr. Tcharykoff, a puffing 
and busy type of diplomatist, who has recently 
come from Bokhara and who is easily the 
most loquacious delegate with a seat in the 
Knights’ Hall. His specialty is innocence. 
He professes complete ignorance of any clash 
between America and Germany. He has the 
vaguest idea of what happened during the 
war between Russia and Japan. He does not 
even know that there is a Polish question, and 
when the Temps correspondent asked him 
what would be done about the Drago doc- 
trine, he asked guilelessly what that was. 





‘THE other diplomatist of ambassadorial 

rank at Paris, whom his country sent to 
The Hague, is the famed Count Tornielli. 
The Count is the most Italian of Italians, a 
great contrast in character and in character- 
istics to Mr. Nelidoff. “It is impossible to 
look into eyes of greater depth or greater in- 
scrutability. Never was human visage more 
austere nor human expression more melan- 
choly.” He:shines at the conference on its 
social side. When Queen Wilhelmina re- 
ceived the plenipotentiaries in state, the Count 
went down on one knee and kissed her hand 
evoutly. He has given dinners costly enough 
to make the bills important in the convivial 











budget of an American millionaire. His in- 
defatigable efforts to reconcile the British 
point of view with the German have led to 
innumerable banquets at which toasts are 
drunk enthusiastically. Some think the busi- 
ness of the conference should be transacted 
in the Hall of the Knights set-apart for that 
purpose. Others would dispose of all subjects 
in committee behind closed doors. Count 
Tornielli, like the noble Roman he has ever 
been, sets his adversary feasting and drowns 
all hostility in drafts of wine. Baron Mar- 
schall von Bieberstein, not to be outdone, has 
summoned so many of the best cooks from 
Paris as to transfer the supremacy of that 
capital in good cheer to The Hague. The 
animal kingdom and the vegetable kingdom 
yield their best to the cuisines of peace, gusta- 
tion and digestion achieving more for the 
rights of neutrals, it is believed, than all the 
articles of Captain Mahan in The National 
Review combined. South American delegates, 
under the misapprehension that Andrew Car- 
negie would pay all hotel bills, took to condi- 
ments and aliments recklessly. 





SOUTH American more devoid of Latin- 

ity in appearance than Sefior Drago, the 
Argentine diplomatist, whose name is more 
prominent at The Hague than that of Monroe, 
never rose to eminence in a revolutionary re- 
public. The Sefior is well provided with 
funds. His suite at one of the fine hotels is 
crowded with delegates at all hours, each 
eager to learn precisely what the Drago doc- 
trine may mean. The author of that propo- 
sition, or, as he calls it himself, that “prin- 
ciple of international law,” explains suavely 
why European squadrons should avoid the 
Venezuelan coast or the Peruvian coast when 
payment of long-standing obligations is ur- 
gently desired. The Sefior has a bale of 
pamphlets in his dining-room, and these are 
served with coffee and cigars. Dr. Drago’s 
most important convert so far is Turkhan 
Pasha, he who prefers a red crescent to a 
red cross and is at the head of the bureau of 
public worship at Constantinople. The Turk- 
ish plenipotentiary and the Argentine pleni- 
potentiary have reared a_ superstructure of 
perfect harmony on the foundation of the 
Drago doctrine. They expound it from the 
appearance of the soup at every danquet until 
the final disappearance of the liqueur. The 
Sultan has objections of his own to squadrons 
that appear only when bills are payable. The 
Sublime Porte has come to the aid of Drago 
and so has the Sultan of Morocco. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS AND THE CULINARY ART 





THE IRRECONCILABLE PLENIPOTENTIARY 
FROM JAPAN AT THE HAGUE 

No Jingo in all Tokyo is said to be more pugnacious 
from instinct than Mr. Keiroku Tsudzuki, who heads 
the Japanese delegation at the peace conference. He 
is so sensitive on the subject of the dignity of the 
yellow man that he was offended when by some acci- 
dent the word “Excellency” was omitted from his 
name on the official program. 


APAN, whose representative at the former 

peace conference was that Baron Hayashi 
who is now managing his country’s foreign 
affairs in Tokio, sent to The Hague this year 
her adroit Jingo, Keiroku Tsudzuki. He has 
insisted upon being set down in the official 
program as “His Excellency.” No official 
form of recognition can be omitted in ad- 
dressing him without incurring his suspicion 
that the white man is disparaging the yellow 
man. This his Excellency refuses to endure. 
Between himself and the German plenipoten- 
tiary there immediately arose a harmony of 
view on all questions that have to do with 
naval warfare. Mr. Tsudzuki does not want 
private property at sea exempted from capture 
by the new rules of war. His relations with 
the British delegates are reported uncordial. 
His demeanor to Mr. Choate has been “cor- 
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rect”—nothing more. Mr. Tsudzuki is said 
to have looked dourly upon the simultaneous 
proposal of Great Britain and Germany to 
institute a “high prize court” on an inter- 
national basis as a tribunal of appeal in time 
of war. As far back as the June day pre- 
ceding the choice of Nelidoff to preside, it 
had been intimated that the British pleni- 
potentiary was in favor of this project. The 
Japanese seem to have been dissatisfied with 
it. They admit that the present status of 
prize courts is unsatisfactory. “Conscientious 
governments,” as one of the British delegates 
said, “feel it to be anomalous that decisions 
as to prizes of war should have no higher 
sanction than that of a court which is prac- 
tically identical with the authorities of the 
navy which effects the capture.” For some 
reason, Mr. Tsudzuki saw here a_ reference 
to the invidious position of prize courts in 
Tokio during the Russo-Japanese war. It has 
been impossible for even Count Tornielli to 
mollify him. The incidental result The Hague 
conference has had in revealing Japan as a 
somewhat truculent power is significant to 
French dailies, which point it out persistently. 





8 hors mere suggestion that a definite interval 
should elapse between a declaration of 
war and the outbreak of hostilities, emanating 
from Mr. de Martens, the Russian interna- 
tional lawyer, who is said to father so many 
anti-American scares in the European press 
incensed every British delegate. Great Brit- 
ain, according to words put into the mouth 
of Sir Ernest Satow, can never tolerate such 
a principle. He affirms that the interests of 
a naval power with regard to it are opposed 
to the interests of a military power. War on 
land and war at sea are quite different things. 
“A delay between the declaration of war and 
the outbreak of hostilities on land,” says the 
London Telegraph, “has not any great signifi- 
cance, because land operations are slower, and 
an enemy: could not improvise very much in 
a few days, more or less.” Armies can al- 
ways be watched. France can always guess 
how Germany is moving her troops. It is an- 
other matter altogether when naval war im- 
pends. To gain eight or ten days means that 
France would find ports open, the enemy un- 
aware, coal easy to obtain, and the enemy’s 
commerce undefended. “All this could not 
be sacrificed for the convenience of the mil- 
itary powers on the altar of a false theory of 
humanitarianism.” Sir Ernest Satow grew 
vivid on the subject of land warfare. A posi- 
tion lost—battle continued on another field— 
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losses in men made up by calls to the colors. 
What equivalent for these attractions can 
naval warfare boast? Take from a sanguinary 
struggle on the deep the element of the un- 
expected and what remains that is worth Brit- 
ain’s while? Sir Ernest would have none of 
it. Mr. Tsudzuki was as intolerant. Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate himself is said to have 
agreed that if naval war is to begin at all it 
might as well begin suddenly. 
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Re. OT even the shuffling of a pair of 
oi feet heightened the tense silence 
#4 everywhere in the British House of 
i Commons when the Prime Minister, 
having relieved himself of a denunciation ot 
the Lords as a partizan body bent upon thwart- 
ing the will of the people in the interest of a 
routed and discredited political faction, turned 
suddenly upon Arthur Balfour and glared at 
him in what the opposition organs interpreted 
as “impotent rage.” Everyone in England had 
long known that the constitutional position of 
the House of Lords has become the one vital 
question in which all others are summed up. 
But such explosiveness of rhetoric as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman put into his 
speech on the motion debated three weeks ago 
took the Lords themselves by surprise. Now 
this motion, as the London Spectator informs 
the world, is either a “perfectly futile piece 
of party rhetoric” or “it means the abolition 
of the House of Lords.” When The Spectator 
uses the word abolition it professes to use it 
“deliberately and with no desire to exagger- 
ate.” Yet nobody could quite believe that. 
Sir Henry has just put a totally new face 
upon this matter. He is ready to plunge Eng- 
land into the excitement of a dissolution of 
Parliament, to precipitate another general 
election, if by that means the Lords can be 
mended or ended. Mr. Balfour seemed visibly 
disconcerted. This most maddening of all 
leaders of an opposition had used his genius 
for irritating interruption until the Prime 
Minister went perhaps further than he had 
ever intended to go. At any rate, the fateful 
resolution was carried by a large majority. It 
was voted that the power of the Lords to alter 
or reject bills passed by the Commons must 
be so restricted that within the limits of a 
single Parliament the final decision of the 
Commons shall prevail. The Prime Minister 
was quite speechless when the cheers came. 
He had roared himself hoarse, but he had put 
Mr. Balfour down. 

















THE AMERICAN QUEEN OF THE TENNIS COURT 
Miss May Sutton, of Pasadena, Cal., has just added. fresh titles to the championships in lawn tennis 
which she has successively won. Some eighteen months have elapsed since she became the national tennis 
champion of America. She has since made a tour of the English courts and won the championship of Eng- 
lan Her next greatest triumph was at the Welsh meeting in which she again wou the championship. 
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THE MOST FLIPPANT PEER IN THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS 


This is an accurate characterization of Lord Rose- 
bery, in the opinion of those London dailies who take 
offense at his recent speech making fun of the Liberal 
Prime Minister’s attack on the hereditary legislative 
chamber connected with the British parliament. 


IR HENRY himself boasts that he is “now 

about to join issue with the House of 
Lords.” He denies that he has raised the 
question for party or tactical purposes. He 
denies that the fresh quarrel of last month was 
of his making. “We decline,” he cried, “to 
send up bills only to have them flung back in 
our faces from the House of Lords!” He 
begged his hearers to remember that in the 

















THAT RUDE PERSON AGAIN 
—Webster in Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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first session of this Parliament two measures 
of capital importance—‘“the education bill and 
the bill for the abolition of the monstrous and 
intolerable electoral anomaly of plural voting” 
—were rejected summarily by the Lords. “The 
country had just expressed its mind by send- 
ing an overwhelming majority to the House 
of Commons to see that popular control and 
management of the schools of the nation were 
secured and to sweep away the sectarian tests 
imposed upon the teachers.” Never had 
listeners seen the aged Prime Minister so ex- 
cited. “Yes,” he roared, “the country willed 
it so, but the Lords willed it otherwise, and 
to-day you have men who are the salt of the 
earth suffering imprisonment and the seizure 
of their goods rather than pay for the teach- 
ing of doctrines in which they disbelieve.” 
The effect of these words upon the rank and 
file of the Liberal party in England leads the 
careful Manchester Guardian to infer that the 
Lords quite miscalculate the strength of the 
forces now opposing them. Peers have flatly 
refused to take this agitation seriously. There 
have been flippant comments in the chamber 
of hereditary legislators. But our authority 
conjectures that Sir Henry was right on one 
point. “The slightest study of the character 
and composition of the present Liberal and 
progressive party in the House of Commons,” 
the Prime Minister said, “proves that never 
was any party more in deadly earnest than is 
that party I am proud to lead.” There seems 
no doubt of it. 





NANIMOUS as may be those Liberal 

and progressive masses Sir Henry is so 
proud to lead against the Lords, the discord 
among the leaders is said to have driven the 
Prime Minister for a time distracted. His 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the coldly 
brilliant Herbert Henry Asquith, is accused 
of much secret disdain of this whole business. 
Tampering with the House of Lords is to him 
only a convenient subject to be enlarged upon 
when other themes fail. The London Times 
is supposed to read the inner workings of his 
mind in one incisive comment. “When,” it 
sarcastically exclaims, “those who claim to be 
the representative leaders of a peculiarly rep- 
resentative House of Commons produce a 
measure that, according to their assertions, 
exactly meets the views of the country as 
expressed in the last election, and when, for 
some strange reason, this measure is found 
less popular than was anticipated, it must be 
highly convenient and consoling to point to 
the House of Lords and say, There is the cause 











of our national misfortunes.” If this reflec- 
tion did not spring unbidden in the mind of 
Mr. Asquith as he sat through the heat of the 
great debate, the London Times is fanciful. 
But Mr. Asquith who, now that Mr. Birrell 
is under something of a cloud, must do the 
heavy oratory for his party, is said to be em- 
ploying his legal experience and his long study 
of statutes in drafting a bill that will interest 
their Lordships when it is sent up to them. 





we in the case of Mr. Asquith is mere 
suspicion is turned into downright dis- 
trust when the Liberal and progressive horde 
of Sir Henry’s party tries to look trustfully 
upon Mr. Richard Haldane. The Secretary 
for War in the present British ministry con- 
templates the attack upon the Lords pretty 
much as our own Vice-President Fairbanks 
would view his nomination to succeed Mr. 
Roosevelt upon a Republican platform advo- 
cating the abolition of corporations. Luckily 
for himself, Mr. Haldane is first and foremost 
a metaphysician, a man to whom nothing is 
very real, not even a table. The radical sup- 
porters of the party in power accuse him of 
evading the question of the House of Lords 
with ontological disquisitions. Then there is 
Sir Edward Grey, that elegant Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, whom many peeresses con- 
sider the finest gentleman in existence, and 
whose sympathies are all aristocratic. More- 
over, there are five noblemen in Sir Henry’s 
cabinet. They all keep quiet. Not one took 
a prominent part in the series of debates in 
the Commons, while on the platform their 
words have seemed meaningless. It is this 
unreality of the agitation on the personal side 
that prompts organs like the London Times 
to sarcasm and papers like the London News 
to express some surprise at the blindness of 
Sir Henry to what the labor leaders think they 
see—treason in the citadel itself. The com- 
fort of the doubters is David Lloyd-George, 
the Welsh President of the Board of Trade, 
who denounces peers on all platforms and in 
every debate. He has no doubt that the fight 
is on to a finish. “The Prime Minister told 
the House of Commons deliberately and sol- 
emnly,” he said to his constituents, “that a 
way would be found to make the will of the 
people paramount in the legislation of the 
country.” Sir Henry, added Mr. Lloyd- 
George, is not a man to make vain threats. 





[¢ CAN not be said that in the great debate 
on the struggle to which the House of Lords 
addressed itself with some pomposity there was 
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THE HEAD AND FRONT OF THE REVOLT 
AGAINST THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Prime Minister 
of England, is returning to his room at one of the 
Oxford colleges after receiving a degree recently 
conferred upon him. He insists that his campaign 
against the Lords is a sincere one and not, as some 
allege, a sham. 


evidence of the least concern for the future. 
Peers were even flippant. The dilettante Lord 
Rosebery, for instance, who was himself Prime 
Minister in a Liberal cabinet years ago, but 
who has become a cipher in the party now, 
summed the matter up in facetious phrases. 
Reform of the House of Lords, he said, is 
most desirable. That reform could be effected 
only under a Conservative ministry. No Con- 
servative ministry would undertake such a 
task. Whatever the measure contemplated by 
Sir Henry may be, however drastic, however 

















THE ONLY ROYAL DOCTOR OF MEDICINE IN 
EUROPE 
Queen Amelie, of Portugal, took to the study of 


anatomy and pathology in the hope of being able to 
reduce her husband’s corpulence. The result would 
be discouraging to a less devoted wife. 


radical, it can not be carried into effect with- 
out the consent of the Lords themselves—“ex- 
cept by a revolution.” The nobleman took 
refuge in a metaphor which he-admitted had 
been used before in the discussion of this 
burning issue. “We are engaged in an ill- 
assorted union with the other house of parlia- 
ment.” Lord Rosebery begged leave to “work 
this metaphor out” for a “lark.” “We are 
engaged in a singularly ill-assorted marriage 
with the House of Commons at this moment. 
Sometimes it happens that when a Conserva- 
tive government is in power, the relations be- 
tween the couple are more as they should be. 
But suppose, taking the metaphor to be the 
fact, a husband were to say to a wife, or 
whichever the predominant partner of the 
marriage is”—noble lords laughed loudly here 
—‘“and I am not prepared to dogmatize on 
that subject”—still louder laughter—“suppos- 
ing the predominant partner were to say to 
the weaker partner: I must tell you frankly 
that I observe your endeavor to mend your 
ways with the greatest dissatisfaction. I am 
seeking a divorce from you—not improbably 
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in an American court’”—their tordships roared 
at this sally—‘“and it does not answer my 
purpose that you should mend your ways, so 
as to make the court less inclined to decide in 
my favor.” This, Lord Rosebery ventured to 
think, was a fair analogy with reference to Sir 
Henry’s attitude. The ‘Lords were willing to 
co-operate with the Commons. Sir Henry’s 
government made co-operation impossible. “I 
myself,” Lord Rosebery went on, “have ex- 
pected almost daily since the session began to 
see the Prime Minister marching to the bar 
of this house like a second Cromwell, and say- 
ing in the old spirit: Enough of this foolery! 
and bundling away the mace under his arm 
like an old umbrella.” 





‘_oe master of the stateliest home in Eng- 
land, the peer who has spent a fortune in 
entertaining King Edward and his consort 
with private theatricals and imported singers, 
the Duke of Devonshire, takes the matter very 
seriously. He is a pillar of the House of 
Lords, a candid and convincing statesman, but 
singularly lacking in all glimmerings of bril- 
liance. He has held high office in Conserva- 
tive ministries, he rules his innumerable ten- 
antry with a patriarchal benevolence, and all 
thinking Englishmen respect his judgment 
even when they most disagree with it. “This 
House,” he said, when the upper chamber was 
in its merriest mood, “has never claimed, and 
it does not now claim to act upon its own 
convictions in defiance of the opinions either 
of the House of Commons or of the nation. 
So long as this House remains an integral 
part of the legislature of this country, I trust 
that it will so remain in fact as well as in 
name, and that it will continue to discharge 
those duties which are the true functions of 
any second chamber, and will use its judg- 
ment where the gravity of the case requires 
it, to ensure that the will, the true will, of 
the people should be ascertained, and when 
ascertained acted upon.” It was the note of 
defiance. The Duke sounded it. Mr. Balfour 


has taken it up. Let the Prime Minister dis- 
solve parliament and go to the country on the 
issue, 


says the London Times—“if he dares.” 
, + 
* * 

ENSORSHIP of all dispatches to 
4] foreign newspapers, forcible closing 
of universities, the midnight arrest 
of objectionable political leaders 
and a rigorous suppression of too critical 
dailies render it extremely difficult for 
Europe to ascertain whether or not the King 











of Portugal is likely soon to lose his throne. 
Nearly fourteen months have gone by since 
the Prime Minister, Senhor Joao Franco, as- 
suming office as the head of a “liberal” gov- 
ernment, undertook to rule the country’ with- 
out a parliament. Senhor Franco did have a 
small majority in the Chamber before he sent 
it about its business, practically at the point 
of the bayonet. This the Senhor did, he ex- 
plained, because the makers of the laws would 
not enact his reforms. The house of peers 
called him a traitor. That brought a royal 
decree ending parliamentary institutions for 
the time being. The King, Dom Carlos, is 
with Franco. Neither would set a date for 
new elections. The choice of the right time 
must depend, the Prime Minister said, upon 
what the opposition resorted to. The instant 
“all parties knew how to perform their duty” 
the lawmakers would be summoned to Lisbon. 
Meanwhile there was government by decree. 
For saying that Franco was arrogating to 
himself the powers of a dictator the Lisbon 
Mundo had to cease publication. The Prime 
Minister explains officially that his “devotion 
to the representative system is unabated,” and 
that he “had to dissolve the late chamber out 
of regard for public order.” Portugal, he 
adds, is passing through a state of things that 
is temporary only. It has entailed riot and 
bloodshed. It is leading, says the Neue Freie 
Presse, to the dynastic revolution so long an- 
ticipated by the King’s enemies. 





HA? his Majesty not supported his ener- 

getic Prime Minister loyally, the dictator- 
ship of the past foureen months would have 
ended long ago. The King’s attitude puzzles 
European dailies greatly, as Dom Carlos has 
long been considered one of the “intellectuals” 
of the age. The Queen of Portugal has the 
honor of being the only royal doctor of med- 
icine in Europe, and the King is even more 
famous with pen and brush. The literature 
of his dominions has been solidly enriched by 
his translation of Shakespeare. He has pub- 
lished an important work on oceanology, em- 
bodying, says the London News, which sets 
forth the facts, the results of his Majesty’s 
own deep-sea investigations along the coast 
of Portugal. Then, too, Dom Carlos, one of 
the original admirers of Rodin, is a sculptor 
of something more than ability—talent, say 
many, genius, say a few. He sent one of his 
works to the fine arts section of the Paris Ex- 
hibition. It was a canvas, not a statue, and 
depicted the tunny fisheries of Argave. It was 
awarded a silver medal of the second class 
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THE LOVER OF GOOD CHEER WHOSE THRONE 
IS ENDANGERED 


Dom Carlos, King of Portugal, is so fond of a feast 
that he eats in defiance of the orders of the physician 
who is trying to reduce his flesh. The King has been 
governing through a dictatorial ministry for the past 
year, whereupon the pretender to the throne has be- 
come active. 


before the identity of the artist became known 
to the judges. Had the secret not been well 
kept, suggests the Paris Figaro, the picture 
might have won a gold medal. Later Dom 
Carlos sent to a postal picture card exhibit 
four specimens sketched in water color by his 
own hand. This time each picture bore the 
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royal signature: “Carlos Braganza.” His 
Majesty has always affected the liberalism of 
esthetic rulers. As a literary man he op- 
poses, he has said, all interference with free- 
dom of the press. But his Prime Minister is 
suppressing dailies right and left. 





[‘ IS affirmed of the Queen of Portugal that 

she took up the study of therapeutics in 
order to qualify herself as the King’s physi- 
cian. He is a tall, burly being, pre-eminent 
among the royalties of Europe for the celerity 
with which his girth expands and for the de- 
light he finds in devouring big dinners. When 
one court physician advised his Majesty to 
eat less, the King dismissed him. The Queen, 
having received her diploma, began to prac- 
tice by devising a diet for Dom Carlos. There 
is said to have been much domestic infelicity 
in consequence of her Majesty’s experiments. 
When the King can stand his wife’s diet no 
longer, he visits some foreign court where the 
dinners in his honor are certain to be big 
While at Hatfield as the guest of the late 
Lord Salisbury, the King was asked what im- 
pressed him most in England. “Roast beef,” 
he replied. “Anything else?” “Yes,” replied 
the King, “boiled beef.” This anecdote is ma- 
liciously revived now as the clue to that hold 
over him by his Prime Minister which so sur- 
prises Europe. Dom Carlos, we are assured, 
is so well fed by the dictator, with whom he 
dines regularly, that the crisis may be long of 
solution. 





fs URIOUS as has been the opposition of 

politicians, effervescent as have been stu- 
dents in hanging effigies disrespectfully in- 
flated to suggest the King’s corpulence, Senhor 
Franco might have gone on as dictator in- 
definitely, suspects the Indépendance Belge 
(Brussels), had it not been for a revival of 
the question of the succession to the throne. 
Portugal has been through years of civil war 
over this matter before. When Senhor Franco 
proved, by his indefinite tenure of office, that 
Dom Carlos was with him, the well-known 
pretender to the throne of Portugal, Dom 
Miguel de Braganza, became of first-class im- 
portance to the opposition in Lisbon. Dom 
Miguel is a colonel in the Austrian army, a 
devotee of the golf links, a host of infinite 
charm at his castle of Liebenstein. “As 
brother of the Archduchess Maria Theresa,” 
says the Neue Freie Presse, “and as a soldier 
on active service, it is impossible for him to 
take an active part in the intrigues which un- 
doubtedly have been latterly in progress, but 
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there is little doubt that he has not only not 
abandoned hope of recovering the throne of 
his grandfather, but that he secretly regards 
this as the goal of his life, and is in frequent 
correspondence with the leaders of his party.” 
Because he fears the machinations of the pre- 
tender’s friends, the dictatorial Prime Minister 
has established a Draconian system in Lisbon. 





POPULAR hatred of the institution of gov- 

ernment by decree led last month to bar- 
ricade fighting in the streets of the capital, to 
battles between troops and people and to in- 
discriminate bloodshed. That is the positive 
statement of the Paris Matin, altho it is to 
be borne in mind that authentic news of what 
is happening can not readily reach the outside 
world. The London Times professes to have 
information that “the substance and sense of 
the country, weary of the incompetence and 
corruption of Progressistas and Regeneradors 
alike,” are with the Prime Minister. Unfor- 
tunately for the calculations of Senhor Franco, 
the political crisis precipitated a dynastic one. 
That is why so many Spanish and French 
newspapers predict that it will be impossible 
for Senhor Franco to remain much longer in 
office. The existing strain will, it is affirmed, 
be relieved by a “cabinet of conciliation,” made 
up of members of the various monarchist par- 
ties. There is no doubt in any quarter of the 
uprightness of the dictatorial Prime Minister’s 
purpose. He is a man of considerable riches. 
His firmness has in it no trace of that dogged 
obstinacy which makes men unyielding because 
they are opinionated. His friends even sug- 
gest, and the London Times believes, that “it 
is the inconvenient and unusual rigidity of his 
financial principles which has drawn down 
upon him the implacable enmity of his op- 
ponents.” The Senhor is engaged in a war 
against what to us Americans goes by the 
name of “graft.” Documentary evidence of 
peculation involves, it is said, peers of the 
realm and politicians of all parties. These 
Franco threatens to publish “in the interest 
of the labor of appeasement” to which he pro- 
fesses constant devotion. 





ROM the very beginning of the deadlock 
months ago, King Alfonso, of Spain, as 

the story of the month runs, tried to convince 
Dom Carlos of the necessity for a change in 
his mode of government. It is feared in 
Madrid, apparently, that the dynastic crisis 
may lead not to the enthronement of Dom 
Miguel but to the establishment of a Portu- 
guese republic. This would be a tonic to the 








EMPEROR WILLIAM AND THE GHOSTS 


republicans in Spain, of whom that eminent 
Spanish statesman, Sefior Canalejas, is ac- 
cused of being in secret the guide, philosopher 
and friend. Nor would matters be much 
mended, from the King of Spain’s point of 
view, if Dom Miguel of Braganza ascended 
the throne of Portugal. That would simply 
revive the Carlist agitation throughout Spain. 
Newspapers all over Europe began to comment 
on the presence in Madrid of the Spanish 
ambassadors to Great Britain and Portugal 
and of the chief of the Spanish general staff, 
who was abruptly recalled from a tour of in- 
spection in the Balearic Islands. It is even 
asserted that the governments of Great Brit- 
ain, Spain and Austria are conducting nego- 
tiations “with a view to eventualities.” Prince 
or Dom Miguel de Braganza hastened to 
Vienna and issued something like a proclama- 
tion. He regards Portugal, he-said, as his 
home, and he will soon be ready to ascend the 
throne once occupied by his father, who, “poor 
and stripped of all means,” was obliged to 
leave his country. The King now on the 
throne of Portugal professes such indifference 
to all these goings on that he is preparing for 
that state visit to Brazil which is to be one of 
the spectacular events of next vear, if calcu- 
lations do not go wrong. 


* 
* * 









S| MID the obscurities of a mystifica- 
Yj tion which has thrilled all Germany 
for the last six weeks, William II 
= is suddenly discernible to many an 
amazed European daily in the totally unex- 
pected character of a military autocrat who 
has resolved to live a constitutional monarch 
to the end of his days. The miracle, while 
incredible to such cautious organs as the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, has admittedly taken his 
Imperial Majesty several steps in the direc- 
tion of the thing he has always appeared to 
loath—parliamentary government. It is at- 
tributable, moreover, as may be affirmed on 
the best authority, to the rout of that illus- 
trious but blind camarilla which for years 
past has secretly dictated its policy to the 
court of Berlin on the basis of communica- 
tions from the spirit world with a fitful inter- 
jection of Christian Science. Officially, the 
new era that has dawned in German imperial 
politics goes no further than formal announce- 
ment of a few cabinet changes. Count Posa- 
dowsky, for example, who, for not quite a 
decade, has held the imperial post of Secre- 
tary of State for the Interior, has suddenly 
resigned. 
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HE scandal, for so the Berlin Zukunft 

calls it, to which this greatest personal 
triumph of the German Chancellor’s long ca- 
reer is attributable, involves men who not 
only held posts of supreme distinction in the 
glittering court circle, but enjoyed in a marked 
degree the intimate friendship of their sover- 
eign. The Luciferian figure in the fall of 
these angels is that of Prince Philip Eulen- 
burg. He has for years been the brightest 
ornament of a family from which proceeded 
many distinguished recipients of high honor 
from William II. Prince Eulenburg had but 
recently retired from the post of German Am- 
bassador in Vienna, where the charm of his 
personality seems to have endeared him to 
many Austrian Archduchesses. Refusing all 
further official honors, Prince Eulenburg, 
upon his return from the court of Francis 
Joseph, betook himself to his splendid seat ot 
Liebenburg. Here it was his wont to enter- 
tain his sovereign with those grand hunts in 
which William II loved to exhibit his prowess 
in the pursuit of boars. Here, too, took place 


. those informal but intimate exchanges of view 


on imperial policy in which the immense sway 
of the Prince over the mind of the Emperor 
earned for the former the popular title of his 
Imperial Majesty’s irresponsible adviser. 

N THE course of a brilliantly scandalous 

career, Prince Eulenburg had attracted to 
himself many of the brightest minds in the 
Emperor’s immediate circle. The social 
gatherings at Liebenburg were made addi- 
tionally uproarious by one of his Majesty’s 
military aides, by a count who commanded the 
Berlin garrison and by Prussian aristocrats 
whose personal relations with the Emperor 
were as cordial as those of Eulenburg him- 
self. This coterie comprised what has 
achieved notoriety in the German press as 
the round table. To the round table, it has 
been declared by the well informed, William 
II submitted those perplexities occasioned by 
the work of personal administration to a true 
military autocrat. The advice thus asked and 
given has shaped German policy, as the rev- 
elations of the month denote, to a far greater 
extent than the Imperial Chancellor found pal- 
atable. He saw his own influence dwindle, 
his own disgrace impend. Prince Eulenburg 
won the triumph of his career, as the Berlin 
Germania opines, in the appointment of Herr 
von Tschirsky to the head of the foreign 
office. That appointment was most unpal- 
atable to Chancellor von Billow. Emboldened 
by his success, Prince Eulenburg determined 











HE DOES NOT TRUST IN GHOSTS 


The Crown Prince of Germany, who wears in this 
picture the uniform of the regiment of which he is 
commander, heard that the confidential adviser of his 
father was not only accused of immorality but_of 
communication with spirits from the other world. The 
Crown Prince at once laid the facts before his father, 
thus springing the sensation of the past month in the 
fatherland. 


to give the empire a new chancellor. He hit 
upon a military man who has long been at 
the head of the famous general staff in Berlin. 
This soldier, a simple-minded and honest up- 
holder of autocracy, was to confine himself to 
domestic affairs. International relations were 
to be made over to von Tschirsky. Eulenburg 
was to be the confidential adviser as of yore, 
but henceforth strengthened by the setting up 
of his own figureheads in the high offices of 
state. There was to be an end of sickly lib- 
eralism, of concessions to universal suffrage 
and of parliamentary efforts to charm away 
the ill humor of the Reichstag. A rehabilita- 
tion of the Hohenzollern dynastic idea on the 
Romanoff model was to Prussianize all Ger- 
many in a final test of the mailed fist theory. 
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HIS version of the dreams in which Prince 

Eulenburg and his round table found hap- 
piness has been impeached on points of detail, 
but in outline it is assumed in reliable German 
dailies to be substantially accurate. The keen- 
est controversy has to do with those spirit 
communications in accordance with which 
Prince Eulenburg strove to fashion the whole 
imperial policy. At the round table appari- 
tions of departed emperors began to suggest 
solutions of crises. The Prince took the 
ghosts seriously. He won to his way of think- 
ing one or two of the bright minds in the 
Emperor’s suite. Definite verbal messages, 
purporting to come from the departed Bis- 
marck, pervaded all at the round table with 
sensations of distress at the policy pursued 
by von Bilow. Veridical phantasms of his 
Majesty’s grandfather next indicated a causal 
connection between German isolation in world 
politics and William’s faith in the Chancellor. 
Christian Science completed what spiritualism 
had begun. The round table became flagrantly 
mystical in its machinations. Now it was that 
the Berlin Zukunft undertook its exposures 
of the obscure but gross form of immorality 
characterizing, as some accounts insist, the 
quaint procedure of the coterie enjoying a 
great ruler’s implicit confidence. But nothing 
very serious, from Prince Eulenburg’s point 
of view, might have resulted had it not been 
for the Crown Prince. This young man is 
supposed to be reactionary, to detest Social- 
ism in every form and to uphold the mailed 
fist idea with unsparing absolutism of prin- 
ciple. But his view of a moral question is 
undeniably serious. He read the revelations 
of the Zukunft with amazement, for he be- 
lieved in Prince Eulenburg, if not with his 
father’s faith, at least with his father’s pre- 
possession in favor of an aristocrat. What 
finally convinced the Crown Prince that there 
was a basis in fact for the charges in the 
Zukunft does not appear. At any rate, the 
young man entreated an officer in his Majes- 
ty’s suite to lay the case before the Emperor. 
But this the soldier, knowing the feeling with 
which William II regarded his favorite, could 
not be prevailed upon to do. The Crown 
Prince had to tell his story to his father him- 
self. It was sensational and very shameful. 





wor A MOMENT was lost by Prince von 
Biilow in taking advantage of a situation 
so conducive to his own prestige. After a 
long interview with his imperial master he 
effected those changes in the ministry which 
reflect his keen desire to “build a bridge” he- 
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tween Prussia and the German Empire. The 
Chancellor, we are told, broke with the Center, 
or Roman Catholic party, last year, and forced 
a dissolution of the Reichstag with little de- 
lay. He precipitated one of the most exciting 
national elections ever held in the empire be- 
cause he had persuaded himself that while 
safeguarding conservative interests he must 
give fuller scope to those aspirations summed 
up by the word liberalism. Vainly, however, 
had he ever since declared that all his sub- 
ordinates must share this conviction of his. 
The policy for which von Biilow stands must, 
he believes, be made effective not merely in 
the German Empire but in the Kingdom of 
Prussia locally. That is why the resignation 
of Count Posadowsky is an event of such im- 
portance. The count was Prussian Minister 
of State as well as Secretary of the Interior 
for the empire. Count Posadowsky entered 
public life an agrarian, “an advocate,” says 
the Paris Temps, “of rigorous repression in 
dealing with the working class movement.” 
Yet he developed into an advocate of social 
reform so far-reaching that even the Social 
Democrats, “whose ideals and schemes he 
constantly resisted as visionary and _ perni- 
cious,” referred to his spirit of enlightenment 
and toleration. It remains to be seen whether 
or not the Count’s successor, Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, a pupil of von Biilow, pos- 
sesses capacity to handle the situation. 














THE MAN WHO MADE THE GHOST WALK 


He did it at Liebenburg, his beautiful hunting lodge, 
at which Emperor William was often a guest. He is 
known to the world as Prince von Eulenburg, for 
years the head of the court camarilla, which boasted 
that it had the German Emperor surrounded by a ring 
through which no man could penetrate. But when His 
Imperial Majesty heard about the spirit rappings and 
the visual phantasms of his adviser he summarily 
dropped him. 








WHERE THE GHOSTS DIRECTED GERMAN POLICY 
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In this hunting box at Liebenburg were held those famous sessions of the round table at which ghosts 


came from the other world to guide Prince Eulenbur, 
iam II, who knew nothing about the ghosts, droppe 


in his control of Emperor William’s personality. Will 
the Prince when the truth was made known to him, 
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ONCE AN OCCUPANT OF THE WHITE HOUSE—AND MAY BE AGAIN 
_,James Rudolph Garfield was a harum-scarum boy of sixteen when his father was President. Now it is 
said of him that, as Secretary of the Interior, “he consecrates himself anew when he finds something that is 
apparently impossible, and plunges into it with the conviction that the world will not be able to make g 
revolution until he has straightened out its axis at that particular point,” 











Persons in the Foreground 








“THE BEST SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR WE HAVE 


EVER 


ey, jEFORE he had been there twenty- 
| | 4 four hours, men knelt in prayer 
‘| i who never prayed before.” That 

sounds as tho it might have been 
said of some great evangelist. But it wasn’t. 
It was said of James Rudolph Garfield, shortly 
. after his entrance upon the duties of Secretary 
of the Interior last March, and the praying is 
supposed to have been done by employees 
fearful of losing their official heads and re- 
duced to calling upon Omnipotence to save 
them from the Garfield ax. In all the history 
of the government, it is said, no executive de- 
partment has ever had such an overhauling 
as he has given the Interior Department. “He 
is afraid of nobody, he can’t be bluffed, he 
knows the right way to do whatever he wants 
to do, and when he starts out to do it he can’t 
be stopped.” 

Garfield is still young. He wasn’t born 
until the year of the surrender of Lee and 
the close of the Civil War. His father was 
then a Congressman, living in the little 
town of Hiram, in the Western Reserve, 
Ohio. When the father was nominated for 
President, James R. and his brother were pre- 
paring for college at St. Paul’s School, in 
Concord. They were country boys, but they 
had had the benefit of years of association 
with a father who had been a teacher and 
a preacher, and who remained a scholar, and 
who had almost as wonderful a gift in the 
way of lucid expression as Abraham Lincoln 
himself. One speech of the elder Garfield’s 
saved Ohio from going headlong into Green- 
backism in the days when that ism was swing- 
ing even New England states out of the Re- 
publican column, and the opening of his speech 
nominating Sherman for President in 1880 
still lives in literature as a rhetorical classic. 
His familiarity with the best of literature and 
philosophy was always evident, and he “knew 
his Horace,” says one writer, “as well as he 
knew the Republican platform.” The five 
Garfield children were brought up in an al- 
most idyllic style until, of a sudden, they found 
themselves in “that fierce light that beats upon 
a throne.” Fron Mentor, with its rural com- 
munity of several thousand human beings, to 





HAD” 


the White House at Washington was a tre- 
mendous change. 

James R. was then at the critical age of 
sixteen, and a writer in The Outlook—Gail- 
lard Hunt—thus portrays his character at that 
time: 

“He was a harum-scarum, ubiquitous boy, and 
Washington soon came to know him well. He 
rode horseback a great deal and often rode fast; 
he had a choice group of associates who were 
no more civilized than himself, and their pranks 
were interesting and various. Young Jim was 
seen driving a four-mule team before a farm 
wagon one day, and there was a rumor that he 
had taken a swim in the White House fountain 
late one night. The serious throng that fre- 
quented his father’s office was often startled by 
loud whoops coming from other parts of the 
house, where Jim and his companions were en- 
gaged in frivolous pursuits. If he had not had 
an elder brother more staid and sober-minded 
than himself to guard over him, there is no telling 
what extravagance of conduct he might not have 
committed.” 

After President Garfield’s assassination, 
young James R. continued his course through 
Williams College, then studied medicine a 
while, then changed his mind and went to 
Columbia Law School. As soon as he re- 
ceived his degree he went back to Mentor to 
practice in partnership with his brother. It 
was there, too, that he began his civic career 
in striving to improve the government of his 
native village. He didn’t spend his time in 
dreaming out reforms for the world at large. 
He took hold of village affairs and learned to 
work with other human beings in solving the 
small but tremendously practical problems of 
a small town—the making of roads, the sup- 
port of the schools and such like things. 

His public career was not suth a _ rapid 
ascent as to make him dizzy. He was made 
a state senator and carried through a corrupt 
practices act. He drew up a civil service re- 
form bill that is said to have been a model of 
its kind. He tried for a Congressional nom- 
ination and failed to get it. A few years later, 
President Roosevelt appointed him a civil 
service commissioner, largely because of the 
bill Garfield had drawn up. At this time he 
was a resident of Cleveland, a member of that 
city’s rather famous chamber of commerce, 
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and beginning to distinguish himself there also 
in matters of civic improvement. 

When he went to Washington the second 
time, the harum-scarum boy had developed 
into a man of rather impressive appearance. 
According to the writer we have already 
quoted, this is what Washington saw in him: 

“It saw a young man, thirty-six years old, six 
feet tall and straight as an arrow, with a broad 
chest and no superfluous flesh on his bones, with 
a wide face and a sweet mouth like his father’s, 
and big eyebrows already growing bushy over his 
gray eyes. It found him with polished manners, 
on occasion courtly, on occasion genial, and on 
rare occasions cold. In intimate social life it 
was charmed by his frank boyishness. It found 
him in disposition an optimist, looking at the 
bright side of things, and always ready to make 
the best of situations even when they became 
disagreeable. It found that he said Yes or No 
with equal readiness and meant what hé said; 
that he had, indeed, the poise of an older man, 
and did not have to unsay things.” 

Since then Washington has come to regard 
him as an intensely earnest man who thinks 
the work he has to do is essential to the well- 
being of the republic and is bound to be so 
regarded by everybody else. One Washington 
correspondent calls him “portentous and 
chesty.” Another asserts facetiously that “he 
is so circumspectly cautious that he puts a tag 
on every thought he has, enters it on the card 
index, and then lays it away to dry.” Be- 
cause of this belief in the great importance of 
his work—especially his work as commissioner 
of corporations—and his caution, Garfield has 
been a frequent visitor at the White House. 
He is one of that lawn tennis cabinet the 
newspapers have joked so much about. He 


consults the President on everything that has 
happened, is happening, or is 
Kappen. 


expected to 
“Any time a great problem presents 
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itself to him and he gets a tail-hold on it, he 
rushes breathlessly up to tell the President 
about it.”’ But there is nobody in Washington, 
it is said, who does not wish him well, not 
even among the correspondents who have 
hard things to say about his “chestiness.” Says 
Thompson, of the New York Times: 


“There never has been a man since the first 
man stood God-conquered with his face to 
Heaven upturned, as Mr. Lowell so feelingly puts 
it, whose chestiness compared for one fleeting 
iota of a jot with the chestiness of James Rudolph 
Garfield; and in all the list of victims of the big 
head there has never been one who could put his 
head up against the head of James Rudolph Gar- 
field; and here in Washington there prevails much 
wonder that that gifted alienist who devised the 
phrase ‘exaggerated ego’ for Harry Thaw’s bene- 
fit could have created that masterpiece of descrip- 
tion without having journeyed hither and exam- 
ined the ego of James Rudolph Garfield. 

“But this cranial endowment is not due to per- 
sonal vanity; no, it is the result of a profound 
conviction that these are parlous times and that 
much depends on James Rudolph Garfield this 
day; that at any moment the ship of state may 
turn turtle if James Rudolph Garfield relaxes 
his vigilance; for James Rudclph Garfield is 
Secretary of the Interior, and this mighty world 
revolves on its axis once every twenty-four hours 


- around the Secretary of the Interior. 


“In other words, James Rudolph Garfield’s 
case of enlargiensis of the coco proceeds not 
from personal vanity but from his solemn ear- 
nestness; from the intense and profound serious- 
ness of his nature; from his inability to laugh at 
himself; from his inability to get off stilts and 
get down to earth.” 

And yet it is this same correspondent who 
asserts that “Garfield is probably the best Sec- 
retary of the Interior we have ever had,” and 
in the three months he has been in the position 
has managed to “raise more Cain” than was 
raised by all his predecessors, simply by his 
determination to modernize the department. 





THE JEZEBEL OF CHINA 


OW that the question of a successor 
to the throne of China takes prece- 
dence of all others at Peking, the 
Empress Dowager devotes more and 

more of her leisure to the composition of those 

elegies for which she has long been admired 
by the literati. The trio of grand mandarins 
who waited upon her Majesty last month and 
entreated her, according to the dispatches, to 
put an end to the intrigue through which the 
friends of one candidate for the throne foil 
the machinations of every other, could get 
nothing but poetry out of the old woman. She 
was reclining on a jeweled couch among those 





emblems of her regality to which she is so 
partial in this seventy-fourth year of her long 
life. Tsi Hsu is still incapacitated physically 
by her recent attack of paralysis, yet her mind 
retains not only its wonted subtlety but much 
of the sprightliness which she still puts into 
her verses. Meanwhile the four imperial 
princes who are understood to aspire to the 
dignity of heir apparent display the utmost 
solicitude for the convalescence of the patient. 
The Emperor Kwang Hsu is to all intents and 
purposes a prisoner on one of the islands be- 
hind the pink walls. Members of the diplo- 
matic corps, writing home to their respective 
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chancelleries, are said to have pronounced the 
chances of Prince Tsai Chen, son of Prince 
Ching, particularly bright, because his tastes 
are literary and his genius is poetical. But 
this is mere gossip, like the month’s idle rumor 
that Tsi Hsu had been found dead in one of 
her own artificial streams. 

No one would take the Empress Dowager to 
be much over forty, in the opinion of that high 
authority on China, Dr. W. A. P. Martin, who 
insists, too, that the lady is much maligned by 
comparisons between her character and that 
of Semiramis. Tsi Hsu has always been ex- 
tremely vain of the good looks to which her 
rise to power would seem originally to have 
been due. The cosmetical facilities of her 
palace to-day, as the Peking correspondent 
of the Figaro details them, afford an outlet 
for the beautifying energies of no less than 
nine young ladies of the imperial suite. Her 
Majesty is rouged every morning regularly 
after breakfast until her cheeks flame del- 
icately against the creamy composition with 
which the rest of her face has been coated. A 
huge mirror is then rolled to the couch upon 
which the source of all power in China re- 
clites. Tsi Hsu studies the effect of the 
labors of her young ladies so critically that 
it is said to be necessary occasionally to rouge 
her twice or thrice before the technique of 
the operation quite realizes the imperial ideal. 
The monotony is made less tedious by song, 
the narration of court gossip and not infre- 
quent application of her Majesty’s rattan cane 
to sensitive surfaces. 

The penciling of the eyebrows and eyelashes 
has had to be abandoned, if we may trust 
French sources of information, owing to the 
growing weakness of the old lady’s sight. 
But the lips continue to be carmined. The 
slightly stubborn growth of hair on chin and 
upper lip is dealt with after the fashion of 
those western artists who obliterate black 
eyes by the application of heavy paint. A wig 
of extreme lightness, notwithstanding the sug- 
gestion of weight conveyed by its crown of 
black hair, parted centrally, is adjusted to the 
cranium. The false teeth are nicely estab- 
lished in the appropriate place, one of the most 


trying achievements of the whole toilet, evi- . 


dently, as the chronic swelling of her Majes- 
ty’s lower jaw is rumored to be due to some 
painful experience with artificial dentition. 
No attack of illness could be too severe to 
justify the slightest omission of cosmetical de- 
tail by the several ladies concerned with the 
Empress Dowager’s toilet. Tho Tsi Hsu be 
so ill that her day must be spent in bed, she is 
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rouged, penciled and massaged on the flat of 
her back. She emerges from her toilet, we are 
confidently informed by the French daily just 
referred to, looking “perfectly natural.” Her 
appearance, even in the severe stage of the 
recent paralytic spell, was that of the “bloom- 
ing matron” in “an autumnal glory of en- 
chanting womanhodd.” Our contemporary 
admits that to a critical western eye, the com- 
plexion of Tsi Hsu would seem “greenish.” 
But that coloration renders a feminine cuticle 
all the more seductive to the Manchu eye, Tsi 
Hsu being Manchu herself to the tips of her 
extremely long finger nails. Her Majesty 
wears peculiarly contrived gloves in bed, not, 
as has been inferred, for the beautification of 
her supple, delicate hands, but for the preser- 
vation of that unparalleled length to which 
her finger-nails have attained. The nails will 
break at times, the phenomenon portending, 
in her Majesty’s opinion, a calamity to the 
country. 

By the time the last dash of carmine in the 
Cupid’s bow of her Majesty’s upper lip has 
been made appropriate to the charm of woman 
at forty, the eunuchs have begun to admit the 
throngs into the hall of audience. They com- 
prise usually the privileged ones of the court 
of Peking—a viceroy or two in favor, sup- 
porters of the four candidates for the post of 
heir-apparent and some member of the diplo- 
matic corps bearing a personal message from 
his sovereign. The progress of the imperial 
toilet is bulletined by the eunuchs. The fate 
of a decree abolishing the opium traffic or the 
promulgation of an edict for which a whole 
province is sighing may depend upon the skill 
of the young lady with the rouge brush. Once 
the wig is adjusted and the Empress has 
passed into the hall of audience—not to be 
confused with the grand apartment in which 
the diplomatic corps is officially welcomed— 
the serious business of Tsi Hsu’s day com- 
mences. It may be summed up in the word 
evasion. So dexterous has the aged woman 
become in the art to which her life has been 
given that it is a saying in some parts of 
Peking that she has ceased to live, but is evad- 
ing death. 

Reclining in niles of gold filagree, tricked 
out in the widest sleeves slashed with velvet, 
her wig surmounted by a head-dress of bul- 
lioned velvet, Tsi Hsu produces her set of 
tablets, her pencil and her flask of perfume. 
Her Majesty is so learned that she employs 
with ease, it is said, the several styles of 
Chinese script. Usually, however, she jots 
her eternal memoranda in the cursive script 
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HOW THE EMPRESS 
DOWAGER LOOKS 
WHEN NOT MADE UP 
Hsi Tsu is a very old 


woman, who rules_ her 
relatives with an _ iron 
hand, or, to be more lit- 
eral, with a rattan cane. 
She is said to spank 
whom she pleases, not ex- 
cepting the son of heaven 
himself. Other portraits 
of this venerable female 
show her artificially hand- 
some, but less life-like. 


. She employs. 
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of the country, and 
only a highly edu- 
cated member of the 
literati class could 
grasp the significance 
of the abbreviations 
As the 
eye of the aged woman 
flits from face to 
face, she fills up one 
tablet after another, 
handing each to the 
individual concerned. 
These are what Doc- 
tor Martin calls the 
“autograph com- 
mands” of the real 
ruler of China. So 
favored are the mor- 
tals to whom they are 
handed out that the 
grandest mandarin 


will wear the tablet 
upon which the empress has written and boast 
of the distinction it confers. Dr. Martin has 
seen these tablets hanging in gold frames on 
the walls of yamens. 

The twofold aspect of her Majesty’s phys- 
ique —that exhibited to the court after the 
completion of the morning’s toilet and that 
exhibited to the young ladies who do the roug- 
ing and prinking—is paralleled in the twofold 
aspect of her Majesty’s disposition. Her mind 
is poetical, serious and gifted. From her ten- 
derest years she seems to have studied the ab- 
struse literature of China. To-day it is her 
great delight, the consolation of her illness 

, Those exalted and reactionary mandarins who 
owe their rank to acquaintance with the clas- 
sics find her versed in the Taoist cosmogony of 
Panku, in the lore of those tomes raised in 
ancient times to the dignity of canonical writ- 
ings, and in the commentaries on Confucius. 
Tsi Hsu has likewise made so careful a study 
of Chinese jurisprudence that the mandarins 
refer their disputes on points of law and eti- 
quet to her. She has kept the official life of 
the nation ritualistic to a high degree. The 
assertion that she knows the whole fourteen 
volumes of the book of rites by heart must be 
an exaggeration, but she is credibly affirmed 
to comprehend the ceremonies of feast days 
with such minuteness that the cut of a court 
jacket in processions headed by the impotent 
emperor is left to her discretion. No official 
who manifests in his costume the least ig- 
norance of the provisions of the book of rites 
escapes summary dismissal at the order of the 


Dowager Empress. Her receptions of the men 
who take her orders or rather her tablets 
afford an incidental object lesson in the eti- 
quet of costume at the Chinese court. 

The deportment of Tsi Hsu to all persons 
unconnected with her domestic establishment 
is pronounced “enchanting and affable, simple 
yet distinguished, reserved but not repelling.” 
As a mark of great favor, she will discuss the 
literature she likes with officials of rank suffi- 
ciently exalted to entitle them to that much 
notice. The influence of Chang-Chih-Tung, 
the viceroy so detested by the friends of Yuan 
Shi-Kai, the father of China’s modern army, 
originated, we are asked to believe, in some 
felicitous criticism of one of Tsi Hsu’s verses. 
Yuan-Shi-Kai has the misfortune to be no 
poet, to be destitute of all knowledge of met- 
rical composition and to be unable to join in 
a conversation on the subject of the classics. 
To this deficiency in culture and not to any 
aversion on her Majesty’s part to his reform- 
ing innovations must be attributed, it now 
seems, the recent obscuration of the great 
Viceroy of Chi-Li by the literary coterie sur- 
rounding Prince Ching. Upon considerations 
of the same nature will yet depend, it is pre- 
dicted, the Empress Dowager’s choice of an 
heir apparent. 

Years of study have made her Majesty such 
a perfect mistress of the language of her edu- 
cated subjects that her conversation is the 
model upon which the stylists of the court 
circle form themselves. Her rhetoric accords 
strictly with the nicest canons of the most cor- 
rect taste. She never opens her mouth, we 
are told, unless she has framed in her mind 
beforehand the whole sentence she is about to 
utter. The well-informed in these matters 
affect to discern a significance in the order of 
words used by an educated Chinaman that 
would be meaningless to the unlettered. Chi- 
nese conversation in the Peking court circle 
is the very esotericism of talk, the accentua- 
tion of the syllable, as much as the meaning 
of the syllable itself, determining what is to 
be said, and what it shall signify after it is 
said. There is an etiquet of attitude in this 
mysterious matter likewise. Simply to listen 
to Tsi Hsu, therefore, is to the literati to 
enjoy the greatest intellectual treat their world 
affords. She may be said to cease, for the 
time being, to speak in the character of Em- 
press Dowager and to become the first citizen 
in a republic of letters so finely governed that 
no western mind can make head or tail of it. 
This is the great secret of her Majesty’s sway 
over her cultured countrymen. 








Photo,raph by Brown a Soothers, N. 


THE MOST AMAZING LIVING INSTANCE OF THE TRANSFORMATION WROUGHT BY 
OSMETICS 

This painting of the Empress Dowager of China, who has now attained her seventy-fifth year, is the 
work of an American artist, Miss Cole, who reproduces it in her book published by the Century Company. 
The Empress Dowager is enabled to look thus young, thus unwrinkled and thus spontaneously marriageable 
in consequence of the perfection which the art of painting, powdering and padding has attained at the court 
of Peking. The Empress Dowager has false teeth, false hair, false eyebrows and a false figure; but no 
one, the world is assured by the well-informed, would ever suspect it. She makes up too well. 
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Revelations of the excesses into which Tsi 
Hsu is led by the fury of her temper are, 
therefore, all the more surprising. Her 
Majesty would appear to be 4 Chinese mother- 
in-law in the very worst sense of the word. 
Castigations administered to young ladies who 
paint the imperial eyebrows with too pro- 
nounced an arch are credibly reported to be 
excruciating. She will throw her cup at the 
head of an offender in the domestic circle and, 
as etiquet tolerates no dodging of the missile, 
more than one court beauty has gone about 
scalded or with an inelegant cut on the cheek. 
Tsi Hsu is accused of tearing the head-dress 
from a young lady in disfavor and of slapping 
whom she pleases. When she quarrels with 
any of her escort in the course of a boat ride, 
the offending maiden is pitched overboard 
without ado, and left to wade ashore with 
what decorum she may. A few of the more 
amazing of these stories may be the result of 
malice, others are perhaps due to that spirit 
of exaggeration alleged to animate a few cor- 
respondents in Peking, but the evidence avail- 
able is overwhelming on the subject of the 
imperial temper. It is a hot one. 

The Empress Dowager is now so bent by 
her recurring attacks of paralysis that she has 
quite forfeited the divinity of tallness, once 
hers. Were she not the absolute ruler of a 
great court she would be called very fat. Her 
double chin has been massaged in efforts at 
reduction so vain that the lives of her young 
ladies are miserable. The feet of Tsi Hsu 
were never bound in the peculiar Chinese 
fashion. She can walk with dignity, but not 
at all with ease. She imbibes tea inordinately. 
Age has made her miserly. Her diversion, 
fipart from the_exercise of her faculty for 
poetical composition, is the painting of fans. 
She expends infinite pains in the production 
of effects highly praised by the favored mor- 
tals to whom the fans are given. The highest 
mark of favor at the Chinese court, however, 
is the gift of one of the Empress Dowager’s 
poems, written in hieroglyphics by her own 
hand. Romantic love, the practice of filial 
piety and perseverance in acts of virtue afford 
the happiest themes to the imperial muse. 
Great significance is attached to the recent be- 
stowal upon a son of Prince Ching of an un- 
usually long poetical piece. Tsi Hsu’s master- 
piece of verse is now possessed by the Hanlin 
College at Peking, the Harvard of the empire, 
whither more than one mandarin repairs to 
refresh his memory with the effusion. It is 
highly didactic on the subject of unselfishness. 
Her Majesty spent eight years upon the effort 
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and is affirmed to think it an ordinary pro- 
duction, but the literati profess extravagant 
admiration of its technic. 

There was never the least basis for a prev- 
alent western impression that Tsi Hsu is the 
offspring of an itinerant Tartar’s union with 
a Shanghai dancing girl. This legend has Ts1 
Hsu sold at a tender age to a Chinése soldier 
who passed her on to a Manchu mandarin. 
The fact is that the Dowager Empress is de- 
scended in unbroken succession from the 
founder of the oldest Manchu family known 
to genealogists. Her features were always 
characteristically Tartar. Her beauty is a 
tradition to-day, but authentic accounts of it 
show that in her youth the Empress Dowager 
was tall, black-haired, large-eyed, finely 
formed. Such traits made her available as a 
third-class wife for the son of heaven, a dis- 
tinction she shared with eighty other women 
of about her own age. Tsi Hsu became the 
mother of a fine boy and thus earned promo- 
tion to the status of a more or less lawful wife. 
The reigning empress failed to present her 
lord with a son. His Majesty died, the son 
of Tsi Hsu was the only available heir, a 
regency undertook the government and at last, 
by a flat defiance of tradition that set all Chi- 
nese experience at naught, Tsi Hsu herself 
undertook to rule the country. 

She has done it ever since. She had mar- 
ried her meek little son to a meeker girl of 
twelve. But when her own power seemed 
assured, the source of all of it, her son, died 
suddenly. In the emergency she set up 
Kwang-Hsu, then three years old. Tsi Hsu 
had to snatch the tiny creature from his sleep 
and hurry with him into the council chamber. 
It was midnight. The mandarins, eager for 
another candidate, and even more eager to be 
rid of Tsi Hsu, protested. Tsi Hsu quelled 
objectors with blows from a whip. Thus runs 
an account from one well-informed quarter. 
The people rebelled. Tsi Hsu applied blows 
to them with the assistance of Li Hung Chang. 
Thus began her long regency as foster-mother 
of the son of heaven. Every time the nominal 
sovereign outgrew his docility he was soundly 
spanked. To this very day, it is hinted, he is 
liable to corporal punishment whenever the 
state of her imperial Majesty’s health war- 
rants so much exertion. Indeed, the wife of 
the son of heaven—to say nothing of the con- 
cubines—is said to have been slapped into 
meekness by the Empress Dowager, whose 
authority both in and out of the domestic 
circle has always been based upon the theory 
that to spare the rod is to spoil the dynasty. 
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“WHO IS THIS MAN DARROW?” 


We T was in 1888 that Chicago first be- 
7 gan to ask the question above. As 
the trial of Moyer and Haywood 
has proceeded, the country has been 
asking the question with some degree of in- 
terest, for it has been evident that Darrow is 
more than a hired attorney in this case. He 
is pleading for a cause as well as arguing for 
a client, and the cause is one very near to his 
heart. Yet it is one of the paradoxes of the 
day that this man who is defending so ar- 
dently labor leaders accused of having carried 
on for years a terrorist campaign in America 
is himself committed to the doctrine of non- 
resistance. The paradox becomes somewhat 
less when it is known that Haywood’s 
library contains several of Darrow’s ideal- 
istic books, and that Darrow is, in his own 
way, very much of a revolutionist. To under- 
stand militant Socialism in this country or in 
any other, or indeed to understand Nihilism 
or Anarchism or any of the revolutionary isms 
that are giving food for reflection and appre- 
hension in all countries of the Old World and 
are invading the New, one must understand 
this combination of idealism with what seems 
to the world at large as a reckless disregard 
of social rights and obligations. Even such 
extreme types as Czolgosz and Herr Most and 
Emma Goldman have this same _ idealistic 
strain in them. So have the bomb-throwers 
of Russia. So had the foster-fathers of the 
French Revolution. You cannot understand 
radicalism unless you understand the idealistic 
side of the radical leaders. They are every 
lastingly differing with one another and quar- 
reling over methods of setting the world right; 
but they all have the idealistic strain in com- 
mon. A study of Clarence Darrow is, there- 
fore, in a sense a study of all the radical lead- 
ers of social revolution the world over. 

For years Darrow has been a recognized 
protagonist of labor, to use a mouth-filling 
phrase. Twelve years ago, when Eugene V. 
Debs was imprisoned as a result of his activi- 
ties in the great railway strike in Chicago, 
Darrow became his legal champion. Three 
years later, he defended Thomas I. Kidd and 
two striking woodworkers who were charged 
with having “conspired,” through their union, 
“to injure the business” of a great lumber 
company in Oshkosh, Wis. His argument, 
which has been printed in pamphlet form and 
is pronounced by no less a critic than William 
Dean Howells “as interesting as a novel,” re- 





sulted in the acquittal of his clients. More 
recently, Darrow has served as attorney for 
the Miners’ Union in a famous hearing before 
the anthracite coal strike commission in Phil- 
adelphia. His closing speech, which took eight 
hours to deliver, is declared to have been an 
amazing tour de force. 

A more distinctive figure than Darrow’s, 
says Kellogg Durland, in the Boston Trans- 
cript, has seldom come out of the West: 


“He was born in the Western Reserve of Ohio. 
His father was an honest man. After qualifying 
for the church he gave up the cloth for a country 
store that he might ‘feel surer of what he was 
doing.” At nineteen young Darrow was teaching 
school. One year of college life satisfied him. 
Early in his twenties he drifted to Chicago and 
studied !aw. All his life he has been a dreamer 
and happy in his dreams. He has the strength of 
a man of vision. As a lawyer he has wide repu- 
tation, for he has been the corporation counsel 
for a great railroad and the defender of men 
like Eugene V. Debs and Kidd in the famous 
woodworkers’ conspiracy case. Public life has 
always called him, but he has mostly been deaf 
to the call. ‘I want to make my living as a 
lawyer and devote my leisure to writing stories 
and essays, he has pleaded almost peevishly. 
‘And I want to write a long novel.’ His 
life is best understood in his philosophy. The 
ideas he gives utterance to to-day are rooted in 
the years of his boyhood when his pliant mind 
was brought in contact with scenes surrounding 
an underground railroad station. His. flesh and 
blood heroes were Garrison, Kelley, Foster, Pills- 
bury and other devoted abolitionists who inspired 
him with ideals of liberty and fired him with 
bitter hatred toward every form of oppression. 
The black man’s feiters have been loosed, but he 
believes there are workingmen in this country 
who are shackled as truly as were ever the 
negroes. Darrow offers his life to these. If he 
sometimes speaks like a hater of the rich it is 
only because of his burning zeal to speak loudly 
for the poor who cannot speak at all. He calls 
himself a Tolstoyan. ‘Tolstoy’ he says, ‘is the 
first author who has put the doctrine of non- 
resistance on a substantial basis.’ Tolstoy is the one 
man to whom Darrow has ever pledged himself. To 
be sure, it is Darrowesque Tolstoyanism, but it 
works out an interesting code and Darrow follows 
it with amazing consistency. He has ever sted 
fastly refrained from committing himself to any 
movement which partook of the nature of an ism.” 


It was. in 1888, as already stated, that Chi- 
cago first began to ask, “Who is this man 
Darrow?” He had delivered a speech in the 
Central Music Hall on labor and taxation, and 
Henry George had spoken on the same occa- 
sion from the same platform. Among those 
who were deeply impressed by this speech was 
ex-Governor Altgeld, and later he and Darrow 
went into partnership. “Altgeld was the first 
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man of importance to express any recognition 
of the fact that there lives a man of the name 
of Clarence S. Darrow,” Darrow once re- 
marked. Altgeld believed that in Clarence 
Darrow was the making of a man of destiny. 
Several years after the partnership had been 
formed, Darrow went into politics for awhile 
and was elected to the state legislature. 
Some of his friends wanted to nominate him 
for mayor of Chicago. But he balked. “The 
people don’t want me in the mayor’s chair,” 
he told them. “I am too radical.” Mr. Dur- 
land proceeds with the narrative: 

“Indifferent to personal appearances and the 
convenional trifles of life, he ponders and cm- 
phasizes the larger issues. He is a brilliant 
speaker, quick at tetort, incisive, epigrammatic. 
Six days in the week he gives over to the routine 
of business, but on Sundays he tucks the loose 
pages of a favorite lecture into an outer overcoat 
pocket and scurries off to some obscure place to 
preach Tolstoy from the platform of any church 
that will open its doors to him, or to tell of the 
rich and deep humanity of Robert Burns at a 
single-tax gathering or at an ethical league. 
Wherever men and women will listen to his utter- 
ances on the inherent worth of every human soul, 
there he will go. I have heard him talk until 
long past midnight to a handful of Jews in an 
upper room in the Chicago ghetto. I have sat 
with a hundred radical Socialists, Anarchists and 
political and social outcasts for two hours and a 
half while he told the story of Waslova as drawn 
in ‘Resurrection,’ but as usual, with as much of 
Darrow as of Tolstoy. I have sat with half a dozen 
friends through the evening and the night till 
four in the morning listening to him reading ‘Bon- 
nie Brier Bush’ tales which were as real to him 
and to us as a reading from life.” 

Darrow’s life, it may well be contended, is 
an epitome of his theories; and his theories 
he has expounded in pamphlets and books 
which are unique in the literature of our time. 
The bést of his books is entitled “A Persian 
Pearl, and Other Essays,” and in it he dis- 
cusses, with a poet’s style and real insight, 
Omar Khayyam, Walt Whitman, Robert 
Burns, “Realism in Literature and Art” and 
“The Skeleton in the Closet.” The “skeleton 
in the closet” is a favorite phrase of Darrow’s, 
symbolizing the secret in almost every life 
which enables us to understand the frailty and 
suffering of others. A second of Darrow’s 
books, “An Eye for an Eye,’ communicates 
the psychology of a murderer in such a way 
as to make one feel, for the time being at 
least, the injustice of capital punishment, or 
indeed of any punishment. A third argument, 
devoted to the advocacy of Tolstoy’s doctrine 
of non-resistance, is entitled “Resist not Evil.” 

The most startling and revolutionary of 
Darrow’s utterances is embodied in a lecture 
on “Crime and Criminals,” delivered before 
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the prisoners in Chicago County Jail and is- 
sued as a pamphlet. “There is no such thing,” 
says Darrow in this address, “as a crime as 
the word is generally understood. I do not 
believe there is any sort of distinction between 
the real mora: condition of the people in and 
out of jail.” He adds: “In one sense every- 
body is equally good and equally bad. We all 
do the best we can under the circumstances.” 
Then follows the argument: “There is only 
one way to cure so-called crime, and that is 
to give the people a chance to live. There 
is no other way, and there never was any 
other way since the world began.” 

There is a touch of pessimism in Darrow’s 
philosophy, and in “Farmington,” a_ story 
which is practically his autobiography, he 
voices that sense of failure which comes to 
most of us at one time or another. “All my 
life,” he concludes, “I have been planning and 
hoping and thinking and dreaming and loiter- 
ing and waiting. All my life I have been 
getting ready to begin to do something worth 
the while. I have been waiting for the sum- 
mer and waiting for the fall; I have been 
waiting for the winter and waiting for the 
spring; waiting for the night and waiting for 
the morning; waiting and dawdling and 
dreaming, until the day is almost spent and 
the twilight close at hand.” In one sense, how- 
ever, this is only the humility of an idealist. 
For Darrow has already accomplished a great 
deal along the lines he has chosen. 

A pen portrait of Darrow is furnished by 
M. L. Edgar to the St. Louis Mirror: 


“A man of more than average height, with well- 
rounded limbs and body, a deep chest which 
droops into a general bearing of relaxation while 
the whole frame ambles along carelessly with the 
toes kicked up in the process of walking: move- 
ments that range from the slowness of contem- 
plation to the mercurial quickness of sudden 
recollection of something forgotten now necessary 
to be done at once; on the broad shoulders a 
round head, delicate at the back, but marked in 
front by an oppressively full brow which over- 
arches the face like a crag; underneath the brow, 
eyes of gooseberry size and color, which roam 
restlessly or else assume a fixed expression as if 
looking through a stone wall or into the secrets 
of fate: a sallow, leather-like complexion hangin* 
loosely over the cheeks and jaws and shot through 
with heavy lines; lips that seem purple in contrast 
with the sallowness of the face; a varying expres- 
sion, phases of which belie the soul, since at 
times it lowers into saturnine sorrowfulness while 
the wrinkles in the crag-forehead rush together 
like sentinels and the gooseberry eyes sink deeper 
into the cavernous sockets; or if the face mirrors 
the man’s nature it melts into smiles and is 
wreathed in good nature and irresistible charm— 
becomes a rounded, boyish face—such is a sort 
of portrait of Clarence Darrow.” 








Photograph by Allen Drew Cook 


DREAMER, ORATOR, REVOLUTIONIST, FOLLOWER OF TOLSTOY, DEFENDER OF HAYWOOD 


Clarence S. Darrow, an attorney for the defense in the Moyer-Haywood cases, is described as a_picturesque 
pecneay: “Over six feet tall; shoulders of phenomenal breadth; 


a smooth face deeply furrowed with lines that 
e will never permit a photographer to eradicate because ‘it cost too much to get them_there;’ long dark hair with 
an unruly lock that drops effectively over his right eye; somewhat after the Webster, Clay or John Brown mold.” 
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A COMING PRIME MINISTER OF ENGLAND 





aN F ONLY Henry Herbert Asquith 
m could disagree gracefully, England 
would feel less surprise at the news 
feat that he is to assume the leadership 
of the Liberal party in the House of Com- 
mons on the far from distant day when that 
difficult post shall be vacant. Such an an- 


nouncement implies that the white-haired yet - 


young-looking man of fifty-five, now Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the ministry of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, is a coming 
Prime Minister of England. It is taken to 
mean that Sir Henry has lost, not his faith 
in talk—nothing, it is said, could make him 
lose that—but his faith in Augustine Birrell’s 
talk. It has been found too brilliant to be 
quite convincing. Mr. Birrell, say his candid 
critics, will never be a Prime Minister, altho 
he will always be a prime talker. So the 
Liberals are to see what can be achieved with 
the talking of Herbert Henry Asquith. His 
reward, should he ever get one, is to be the 
leadership of the Liberal party when the 
somewhat enfeebled voice of the aged Sir 
Henry can be heard no more. 

Mr. Asquith is the only political speaker in 
England to-day who affects the grand man- 
ner, who ventures upon what we Americans 
would call an oration. Political Britons nowa- 
days do not presume to “orate.” They simply 
“talk.” A few, like Mr. David Lloyd-George, 
who represents the Nonconformist conscience 
in the present ministry, do their talking fierce- 
Iv, loudly. Mr. Richard Haldane, the Secre- 
tary for War, the student of Schopenhauer, 
Hegel and Nietzsche, talks like a perfect gen- 
tleman, conveying the impression always that 
he could “orate” if he did not think the thing 
amateurish, out-of-date, bad form. The Prime 
Minister himself shouts until he is hoarse and 
has to get his throat sprayed. John Burns, 
the first workingman to hold cabinet rank in 
England, has too harsh a voice and too prosaic 
a vocabulary for anything but sober speaking. 
John Morley talks icily to the intellect and 
remains ever unexcited and unexciting. But 
every quality which all these men lack Augus- 
tine Birrell has in superabundance. His hear- 
ers think less of what he says than of the 
brilliant way in which he says it. Thus has it 
come about that the talkers and writers of 
whom Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made 
a ministry have one by one been reduced to 
mortifying silence. It is now Mr. Asquith’s 
turn. 


He is praised by the London Mail for what 
it deems the ‘eloquence of his gesture.” His 
mere method of coming upon the platform 
has an anticipatory dignity. When he rises 
slowly to his feet in the House of Commons 
and scans the occupants of the benches, the 
personality of the man relieves the speaker of 
all necessity for commanding order. Mr 
Asquith is a portly person, but he has kept his 
figure. His smooth-shaven and leanish visage 
is gravely affable in expression. The nose is 
long and large without heaviness, and he has 
the handsomest mouth in the House of Com- 
mons. In his early manhood Mr. Asquith was 
noted for his extreme good looks, and age 
has not robbed him of whatever advantage an 
orator may derive from that accident. It is 
said of him that he knows by heart at least 
twenty of the masterpieces of eloquence, Brit- 
ish and American. “Oratory, in the most dig- 
nified sense of the word, has been a life study 
with Mr. Asquith. No man can talk well, he 
has been credited with saying, unless he makes 
talking the business of his life. Phrase-mak- 
ing was a passion with him when, as an under- 
graduate at Balliol, under the famous Jowett, 
he failed in mathematics, but debated so amaz- 
ingly that the president of his college stopped 
conning examination papers and listened to 
every word. 

Much of the effect of Mr. Asquith’s elo- 
quence is ascribed to his unusual voice. It is 
seldom loud, but it is always musical and, as 
some affirm, theatrical. Mr. Birrell’s way of 
saying a thing has more brilliance. Mr. Hal- 
dane displays more luxuriance of imagery, and 
infinitely greater splendor of diction. Sudden 
flashes of indignation, unexpected outbursts of 
enthusiasm, are not in Mr. Asquith’s style. 
His specialty is the luminous simplification of 
perplexing subjects, such as free trade or the 
budget. He leaves every auditor with a feel- 
ing of satisfied and final conviction, and with 
an adequate reason for that conviction. 
Where Mr. Birrell wanders with his delighted 
audience among the myriad lights of metaphor, 
Mr. Asquith beams with the pellucidity of 
morning. His argument is a glorification of 
common sense and practical experience with- 
out the slightest reference, 4n the style of Mr. 
Birrell, to his boyhood’s happy home or the 
latest popular song. There are no quotable 
explosions of fancy in a speech by Mr. As- 
quith, altho he has wit and even fancy in a 
high degree. But the note of his oratory is 











THE ORATORICAL HOPE OF THE LIBERALS OF ENGLAND 


Herbert Henry Asquith, Chancellor of the ee = is one of the foremost Liberal politicians. He is famous 
for the reasoned sobriety of his platform py which, while brilliant and powerful, lacks rhetorical ornamenta- 
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tion. It is understood that he will be the next 


ader of the Liberal party in England, and therefore, if he lives, 
Prime Minister in due time, 
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restraint. He could be just as funny as Mr. 
Birrell, explains the London Mail, but he pre- 
fers the grandeur of plain sense. His mission 
is to rescue the ministry from that reproach 
of flightiness to which the colored lamps of 
Augustine Birrell’s rhetoric have subjected it. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Asquith, he has all 
the capacity of the practical and sensible man 
for making himself unpopular. The outlines 
of his character are clean-cut and straight. 
Candor and simplicity are his extremes, forc- 
ing him into those contests with his colleagues 
in the ministry in which a superlative intellect 
assures him the victory at the expense of his 
popularity. “He is one of the dominant per- 
sonalities of the House of Commons,” says the 
London Mail. ‘“He’compels attention. With 
the silver hair surmounting his mobile, youth- 
ful face, with his strong, full voice and his air 
of invincible confidence, he impresses his hear- 
ers with a sense of his power and intellec- 
tuality. One feels that his facts are inevitable, 
and that to contradict him would be an au- 
dacity.” Mr. Asquith is accused. of feeling it 
himself. He can not, as was said in the begin- 
ning, disagree gracefully. The art of com- 
promise is not his gift. His is the fault, we 
are told, if the Irish are to-day in open re- 
bellion against the ministry, from which a 
practical form of Home Rule was so confi- 
dently and so vainly expected. His will be 
the fault, we are likewise assured, if the grow- 
ing tension between the Liberal Government 
and its radical labor supporters in the House 
of Commons ends in open war. Mr. Asquith, 
to follow the lead of another study of his tem- 
perament in the London Standard, is a per- 
suasive man. He is a polished man. But he 
hds the grand defect of so many brilliant Ox- 
ford men. He lacks that sympathy with the 
half-educated mind that can alone equip a 
leader for control of political situations in a 
democratic age. He convinces all his audi- 
ences and moves none. But in a London 
drawing room, surrounded by men and women 
of rank and fashion, where he is the most 
e'egant person in the company, he can talk 
art, which is one of his passions, or hold forth 
on golf, a sport to which he is devoted, or 
settle a difficult point in heraldry, into all the 
mysteries of which he has long been initiated. 
As far back as 1895 the leaders of the Liberal 
party considered long and carefully the pro- 
motion of Asquith to supreme eminence within 
their ranks. Lord Rosebery’s prestige had 
sunk low. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
star had not yet risen. Mr. John Morley had 
proved hopeless in any inspirational political 
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sense. Sir William Harcourt lacked genius. 
Asquith had the necessary intellect, the indis- 
pensable genius, the sober business head, the 
insight into complicated administrative prob- 
lems and the irresistible power of logic that 
would put the party in possession of the 
strongest arguments for any practical line of 
policy. He was a gentleman and a scholar 
and an orator. But, as the well-informed 
Standard explains, the party dared not take 
the risk. Asquith could neither compromise 
nor let others do so. 

The lesson of his failures in the past, as it 
is pointed out in London M. A. P., can only 
be that hardness and coldness of manner 
should be avoided by men who would succeed 
brilliantly. If Mr. Asquith will but appeal to 
sentiment and emotion he will infallibly be 
Prime Minister. That, we are told, he can 
not do. “It is not likely that he will ever be- 
come a great popular leader like Gladstone or 
Disraeli. He is rather a personification of 
intellect—cold, clear, remorseless mathemat- 
ical intellect.” The labor leader who com- 
plained of Mr. Asquith that he “could not 
warm to him” defined the general impression 
most precisely. In the present ministry 
he made a real Home Bill impossible. His 
old radicalism has gone the way of his old 
admiration for Ruskin. His former faith in 
woman suffrage was hurled in his teeth by 
those indignant feminine invaders of the 
House of Commons who demonstrated upon 
his doorstep until Mr. Asquith summoned the 
police. All these things, he has said, are “not 
acts of apostasy but common sense,” where- 
upon the radicals cheered him ironically. 

Mr. Asquith’s first wife left him a son in 
whose political future he is believed to feel 
a far profounder interest than in his own 
Mr. Asquith’s present wife was that brilliant 
and beautiful Miss Emma Alice Margaret 
Tennant, whom Mr. Benson made the heroine 
of his famous “Dodo.” Mr. and Mrs. Asquith 
devote all their leisure to their young chil- 
dren, for whose amusement the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer manufactures with his own 
hands and tools the most wonderful mechan- 
ical toys.. Mr. Asquith has won fame with a 
bicycle he invented but never exploited com- 
mercially. His inventive genius takes many 
surprising mechanical forms, but Mr. Asquith 
will not work out his ideas in this line because, 
it is whispered, his wife will not let him. She 
will tolerate no interference with his political 
career, concerning which her prophecies, if 
realized, point to a totally new era in English 
politics. 
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“OUR FOREMOST LIVING AMERICAN WRITER” 


T IS only a few years since Mark 
Twain was classified, in a standard 
history of American literature, 
among those inferior authors who, 
“lacking the higher artistic or moral purpose 
. . « amuse a generation and then pass from 
sight.” In 1895 a college professor who is 
to-day one of the best living American critics, 
put on record his con- 
vittion that it would be 
nothing less than “ri- 
diculous” to rank Mark 
Twain with Lowell and 
Holmes and our great 
literary figures. But the 
whirligig of time brings 
startling reversals of 
critical estimates, and 
to-day we have a Pro- 
fessor of English Lit- 
erature in one of our 
leading universities — 
William Lyon Phelps, 
of Yale—conferring 
upon Mark Twain the 
title that stands at the 
head of this article. 
The characterization is 
especially arresting at 
this time, in view of 
Mark Twain’s visit to 
England and the honors 
that have been heaped 
upon him there, but it 
is equally interesting as 
the deliberate judgment 
of a serious critic. Pro- 
fessor Phelps hazards 
the prophecy that the 
name of Mark Twain 
will live longer than 
that of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. He goes on to 
say (North American 
Review) : 





“Indeed, it seems to me 
that Mark Twain is our 
foremost living American 
writer. He has not the 
subtlety of Henry James 
nor the wonderful charm 
of Mr. Howells; he could 


MARK TWAIN IN 





HIS DOCTOR’S ROBES 


_ A glimpse of the veteran humorist as he appeared 
in the streets of Oxford after receiving his degree. 


not have written ‘Daisy Miller,’ or ‘A Modern 
Instance,’ or ‘Indian Summer,’ or ‘The Kentons’— 
books of which every American should be proud, 
for they exhibit literary quality of an exceedingly 
high order. I have read these books over and 
over again, with constantly increasing profit and 
delight. I wish that Mr. Howells might live for- 
ever, and give to every generation the pure intel- 
lectual joy that he has given to ours. But the nat- 
ural endowment of Mark Twain is still greater. 
Mr. Howells has made 
the most of himself; God 
has done it all for Mark 
Twain. If there be a liv- 
ing American writer 
touched with true genius, 
whose books glow with 
the divine fire, it is he.” 


Professor Phelps re- 
calls a memorable day, 
long years ago, when 
a graduating class, of 
which he was a mem- 
ber, was addressed by 
Mark Twain. He con- 
fesses that he cannot 
remember the exact 
language used by the 
great humorist, but the 
subject of his remarks 
was “Methusaleh,” and 
the gist of it all was 
this: He informed us 
that Methusaleh lived 
to the ripe old age of 
nine hundred and 
sixty-nine years. But 
he might as well have 
lived to be thousands 
of years old — nothing 
happened. The speaker 
told us that we should 
all of us live longer 
than Methusaleh. Fifty 
years of Europe are 
better than a cycle of 
Cathay, and even twen- 
ty years of our mod- 
ern American life are 
longer and richer in 
content than the old pa- 
triarch’s thousand years. 
Ours will be the true 
age in which to live, 
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when more will happen in a day than in a 
year of the flat existence of our ancestors. “I 
cannot remember his words,” says Professor 


Phelps; “but what a fine thing it is to hear a 
speech and carry away an idea!” He con- 
tinues : 


“T have since observed that this idea runs 
through much of his literary work. His philos- 
ophy of life underlies his broadest burlesque—for 
‘A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court’ 
is simply an exposure of the ‘good old times.’ 
Mark Twain believes in the Present, in human 
progress. Too often do we apprehend the Middle 
Ages through the glowing pages of Spenser and 
Walter Scott; we see only glittering processions 
of ‘ladies dead and lovely knights.’ Mark Twain 
shows us the wretched condition of the common 
people, their utter ignorance and degradation, the 
coarseness and immorality of technical chivalry, 
the cruel and unscrupulous ecclesiastical tyranny 
and the capricious insolence of the barons. One 
may regret that he has reversed the dynamics in 
so glorious a book as Malory’s ‘Mort d’Arthur,’ 
but, through all the buffoonery and roaring mirth 
with which the knights in armor are buried, the 
artistic and moral purpose of the satirist is clear. 
If I understand him rightly, he would have us 
believe that our age, not theirs, is the ‘good 
time;’ nay, ours is the age of magic and wonder. 
We need not regret in melancholy sentimentality 
the picturesqueness of bygone days, for we our- 
selves live, not in a material and commonplace 
generation, but in the very midst of miracles and 
romance. Merlin and the Fay Morgana would 
have given all their petty skill to have been able 
to use a telephone or a phonograph or to see a 
moving picture. The sleeping princess and her 
castle were awakened by a kiss; but in the twen- 
tieth century a man in Washington touches a 
button, and hundreds of miles away tons of ma- 
chinery begin to move, fountains begin to play 
and the air resounds with the whir of wheels. In 
comparison with to-day, the age of chivalry seems 
dull and poor. Even in chivalry itself our author 
is more knightly than Lancelot; for was there 
ever a more truly chivalrous performance than 
Mark Twain’s essay. on Harriet Shelley, or his 
literary monument to Joan of Arc? In these 
earnest pages, our national humorist appears as 
the true knight.” 


The first quality that Professor Phelps dis- 
cerns in Mark Twain’s humor is its “pure 
American” flavor. “It is not,” he remarks, 
“the humor of Washington Irving, which re- 
sembles that of Addison and Thackeray; it is 
not delicate and indirect. It is genial, some- 
times outrageous, mirth—laughter holding 
both his sides.” Out of his own experience, 
Professor Phelps warns us against reading 
Mark Twain in a library or a street-car—the 
results are apt to be inconvenient! “Mark 
Twain’s humor is boisterous, uproarious, colos- 
sal, overwhelming.” It is a great mistake, in 
Professor Phelps’s opinion, to regard Amer- 
icans as light-hearted or careless people. “At 
heart,” he says, “we are intensely serious, 
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nervous, melancholy. For humor, therefore, 
we naturally turn to buffoonery and burlesque, 
as a reaction against the strain and tension 
of life. We like Mark Twain’s humor 
not because we are frivolous, but because we 
are just the reverse. I have never known a 
frivolous person who really enjoyed or appre- 
ciated Mark Twain.” To quote further: 


“The essence of Mark Twain’s humor is incon- 
gruity. The jumping frog is named Daniel Web- 
ster; and, indeed, the intense gravity of a frog’s 
face, with the droop at the corners of the mouth, 
might well be envied by many an American sena- 
tor. When the shotted frog vainly attempted to 
leave the earth, he shrugged his shoulders ‘like a 
Frenchman.’ Bilgewater and the Dolphin on the 
raft are grotesquely incongruous figures. The 
rescuing of Jim from his prison cell is full of the 
most incongruous ideas, his common-sense atti- 
tude toward the whole transaction contrasting 
strangely with that of the romantic Tom. Along 
with the constant incongruity goes the element 
of surprise—which Professor Beers has well 
pointed out. When one begins a sentence, in an 
apparently serious discussion, one never "knows 
how it will end. In discussing the peace that ac- 
companies religious faith, Mark Twain says that 
he has often been impressed with the calm con- 
fidence of a Christian with four aces. Exagger- 
ation—deliberate, enormous hyperbole—is another 
feature. Rudyard Kipling, who has been pro- 
foundly influenced by Mark Twain, and has 
learned much from him, often employs the same 
device, as in ‘Brugglesmith.’ Irreverence is also 
a noteworthy quality. In his travel-books, we 
are given the attitude of the typical American 
Philistine toward the wonders and sacred relics 
of the Old World, the whole thing being a gigantic 
burlesque on the sentimental guide-books which 
were so much in vogue before the era of Bae- 
deker. With so much continuous fun and mirth, 
satire and burlesque, it is no wonder that Mark 
Twain should not always be at his best. He is 
doubtless sometimes flat, sometimes coarse, as all 
humorists since Rabelais have been. The wonder 
is that his level has been so high.” 


Apart from his gifts as a true humorist, 
says Professor Phelps, Mark Twain shows 
the qualities of a genuine artist. He has done 
what many popular novelists have utterly 
failed to do—he has created genuine charac- 
ters. His two wonderful boys, Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn, are wonderful for quite 
different reasons. Tom is the American boy 
who shows “smartness” in having his fence 
whitewashed, and in controlling a pool of 
Sabbath-school tickets at the precise psycho- 
logical moment. Huck, on the other hand, is 
a child of nature, harmless, sincere and 
crudely imaginative. “His reasonings with 
Jim about nature and God,” observes Pro- 
fessor Phelps, “belong to the same department 
of natural theology as that illustrated in 
Browning’s ‘Caliban.’” To quote again: 
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* “Tom Sawyer,’ and ‘Huckleberry Finn’ are 
prose epics of American life. The former is one 
of those books—of which ‘The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’ ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ and ‘Robinson Crusoe’ 
are supreme examples—that are read at different 
periods of one’s life from very different points 
of view; so that it is not easy to say when one 
enjoys them the most—before one understands 
their real significance or after. Nearly all healthy 
boys enjoy reading “Tom Sawyer,’ because the 
intrinsic interest of the story is so great, and the 
various adventures of the hero are portrayed with 
such gusto. Yet it is impossible to outgrow the 
book. The eternal Boy is there, and one cannot 
appreciate the nature of boyhood properly until 
one has ceased to be a boy The other master- 
piece, “Huckleberry Finn,’ is really not a child’s 
book at all. Children devour it, but they do not 
digest it. It is a permanent picture of a certain 
period of American history, and this picture is 
made complete, not so much by the striking por- 
traits of individuals placed on the huge canvas, 
as by the vital unity of the whole composition. 
If one wishes to know what life on the Mississip- 
pi really was, to know and understand the pecul- 
iar social conditions of that highly exciting time, 
one has merely to read through this powerful 
narrative, and a definite, coherent, vivid impres- 
sion remains.” 


If foreigners really wish to know the Amer- 
ican spirit, adds Professor Phelps, let them 
read Mark Twain, who is “far more Amer- 
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ican than their favorite specimen, Walt Whit- 
man.” 


“The essentially American qualities of common 
sense, energy, enterprise, good humor and Phil- 
istinism fairly shriek from his pages. He reveals 
us in our limitations, in our lack of appreciation 
of certain beautiful things, fully as well as he pic- 
tures us in coarser but more triumphant aspects. 
It is, of course, preposterous to say that Ameri- 
cans are totally different from other humans; we 
have no monopoly of common sense and good 
humor, nor are we all hide-bound Philistines. 
But there is something pronounced in the Ameri- 
can character, and the books of Mark Twain re- 
veal it. He has also more than once been a valu- 
able and efficient champion. Without being an 
offensive and blatant Jingo, I think he is well sat- 
isfied to be an American.” 


At the head of all American novelists, con- 
cludes the Yale professor, stands Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, unapproached, possibly unap- 
proachable. His subtle art is something alto- 
gether different from that of our national hu- 
morist. But “Literature is wonderfully di- 
verse in its content; and the historian of 
American Letters, in the far future, will prob- 
ably find it impossible to omit the name of 
Mark Twain, whose books have warmed hu- 
man hearts all over the world.” 





DID WHITMAN BORROW 


IHE idea that Walt Whitman, the 
most original of American poets, 
borrowed his inspiration from Asia 
will shock many of his worshipers. 
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In an essay in The Open Road (Chicago), 
Elsa Barker, the poet, quotes from Whitman 
and from several of the Persian and Hindu 
poets enough parallel passages to convince any 


impartial student that Whitman’s study of 
Oriental literature went further than the 
Bhagavad-Gita, to which Emerson introduced 
him. Mrs. Barker does not accuse Whitman 
of borrowing, but she leaves the reader to 
answer for himself the question whether the 
bard of Camden deliberately or unconsciously 
took his own wherever he found it. Tho 
Whitman founded his famous style on the 
Hebrew Scriptures, it is not to the Hebrews, 
she thinks, nor yet to the Hindus that we 
must look for his closest affinities, but to the 
Persians. She says: : 

“Tho certain mental and emotional tenden- 
cies that we find dominant in Whitman (and per- 
haps in no other western writer) are common to 
all the Oriental nations, yet the most’ striking 


resemblance to Whitman in the expression of 
these tendencies we find in the Persian poets. And 


FROM THE ORIENTALS? 


when I say Persian poets I do not mean Omar 
Khayyam. There is no affinity, so far as I can 
see, between Whitman and Omar. The old tent- 
maker was an agnostic, in the most modern sense 
of the term; Whitman was a devotee, a democrat- 
ic dervish; he was a nineteenth-century brother 
of Nizami and Attar.” 


In speaking of the dominant general char- 
acteristics of the Orientals reflected in Whit- 
man’s poetry, Mrs. Barker refers, first of all, 
to the tendency to meditate, to ruminate an 
idea till it is thoroly assimilated, which she 
finds exemplified in the “Salut Au Monde.” 
Outside the warks of Whitman, she says, this 
contemplative identification of self with the 
All that surrounds and penetrates the self is 
almost unknown in the Occident. 

Another Oriental quality is the gift of 
rhapsody, of ecstasy. It is shown in the 
songs of the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva, that 
marvel of Hindu beauty; it is shown in a 
lesser degree in some of the Odes of Hafiz; 


‘it is shown also in the expression of the joys 


of the Persian mighty mountain Kaf, “where- 
on hinges the world,” at the end of the Road 
traveled by the dauntless souls in the “Bird 
Parliament” of Attar; it is shown over and 
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over again in the poetry of Walt Whitman. 
With the Orientals this ecstasy generally 
flows toward the Divine Being or the ex- 
pression of ‘the Divine Being in human form; 
with Whitman it is sometimes the joy in the 
Divine, sometimes the joy in another human 
being, sometimes the ecstasy in nature, as in 
his rhapsody to night and the earth, begin- 
ning, “I am he that walks with the tender 
and growing night.” 

A third quality of the Orientals is passive- 
ness of the soul in the power of the Great 
Law, or God. Whitman is passive as a Hin- 
du in the hands of the Deity. 


“T do not doubt that wrecks at sea, no mattter 
what the horror of them, no matter whose wife, 
child, husband, father, lover, has gone down, are 
provided for, to the minutest points. 

“T do not doubt that whatever can possibly hap- 
pen anywhere at any time, is provided for in the 
inherences of things.” 

Also the great calm of the Orientals is the 
calm of Whitman. He is a dervish, acci- 
dentally—or purposely, if you will—dropped 
here in our materialistic Western world. And 
the fifth great quality that marks Whitman’s 
relationship to the Orientals, the one most 
foreign to the Anglo-Saxon consciousness, is 
his simplicity and frankness in approaching 
the mystery of sex. He speaks of it as simply 
and as naturally as he speaks of the sunrise 
or the sea, the day or the night. As he would 
say: That, too, is in its place—for reasons. 
Whitman would have understood the Gita 
Govinda, or the story in the Vana Parva of 
the Mahabharata about the maiden who fell 
in love with the rising sun—would have un- 
derstood them purely. The “Children of 
Adam” poems are Oriental in feeling, in con- 
ception, in development. No Western poet 
except Whitman ever would have written 
them or ever could have written them. They 
are like a fruit of Jayadeva grafted on the 
trees of modern science and democracy. These 
ideas are elaborated by Elsa.Barker, showing 
Whitman’s fundamental unity with the Eastern 
writers. Then comparing in detail other of 
his poems with their poems, she says: 

“Walt Whitman has been much criticized for a 
characteristic which has seemed to many unique 
in him, that of calling on himself by name in his 
poems (as, ‘What do you see, Walt Whitman?’ 
etc.) and of singing his own praises. All of the 
Persian poets call on themselves in their poems 
thus by name: Hafiz, Omar, Nizami, Jami, all of 
them. This has been called the Persian copyright, 
and the Persian poets stamped their work as 
their own in this way. And they are always sing- 
ing their own praises.” 


Mrs. Barker finds in Whitman’s famous 
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“Song of the Open Road” marked resem- 
blances to the Odes of Hafiz and the “Bird 
Parliament” of Attar. All the Sufi poets, who 
may be called mystic Mahometans, apostro- 
phize the Deity as “the Beloved,” the one di- 
vine and perfect lover. Whitman does the 
same. Even in his literary method he ap- 
proaches the Orientals. The long lists of 
things in his poems that have so troubled the 
critics we find in the Oriental epics. No 
Western poet except Whitman writes in this 
way. Another Oriental—and especially Per- 
sian — characteristic of his method is the 
throwing in here and there of a story with 
no apparent relevancy to the poem he is writ- 
ing. The epic poets of Persia do this,—Fir- 
dausi, Attar, Nizami, Jami and _ others. 
“Would you hear of an old-time sea fight?” 
asks Whitman in the midst of his “Song of 
Myself.” Then he proceeds to tell us of the 
sea fight. Likewise, in the midst of his nar- 
rative of “Salaman and Absal,” Jami pauses 
every little while to throw in some song-story 
with no apparent relevancy to the narrative. 
To quote again from Elsa Barker’s essay: 


“We know that Emerson was always telling his 
friends to read the Bhagavad-Gita, and we know 
that Whitman—whether he knew the Persians or 
not—was a deep student of the Gita. One of 
his executors has Whitman’s copy of the Gita 
full of marginal marks and references. In that 
poem Krishna says: 

“In whatever way men approach me, in that 
way do I assist them; and whatever the path 
taken by mankind, that path is mine.’ 

“Very Whitmanesque, notwithstanding the pos- 
sibility jf its being a few thousand years old. 

‘Again the Gita says: 

“*The illuminated sage regards with equal mind 
an illuminated, selfless Brahman, a cow, an ele- 
phant, a dog, and an outcast who eats the flesh 
of dogs.’ 

“In the poem, ‘Salut Au Monde,’ Whitman 
identifies himself with the earth, his soul with the 
soul of the earth, his identity with the identity 
of every animate and inanimate thing upon the 
earth or in the atmosphere around the earth. 

“In the Bhagavad-Gita, the Lord Krishna, 
speaking to Arjuna, says: 

“‘T am the ego that is seated in the hearts of all 
beings. I am the beginning, the middle and the 
end of all existing things am the 
origin and the dissolution, the < wadguenal the 
storehouse, and the eternal seed ; I 
am the cause unseen and the visible effect . . 

I am all-grasping death and the birth of those 
who are to be . . I am the taste in 
water, the light in the sun and moon, sound in 
space, the masculine essence in men, the sweet 
smell in the earth, and the brightnéss of the fire.’ ” 


What matters it, asks Mrs. Barker, in con- 
cluding, whether Whitman consciously or un- 
consciously took his own wherever he found 
it? He was a world-spirit, and he belongs 
equally to the East and to the West. 
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AMERICAN HEROES IN BRONZE AND MARBLE 
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mal STATUES and monuments and 
Nao" other works of plastic art continue 
yy to multiply at the present rate, some 
of our American cities may in time 
put ancient Athens to shame in the number, 
if not the quality, of such adornments. A 
glance over the list of memorials recently 
erected to heroes and statesmen, and of public 
and private buildings embellished with sculp- 
ture by distinguished exponents of the art, is 
conclusive as to the evident desire of the 
American people, from one side of the conti- 
nent to the other, to commemorate some phase 
of national history or some figure in the coun- 
try’s annals, and to do so in such a way as 
to encourage native artists and to assist in 
the development of an American school of art. 

Many of the new memorials in honor of 
those who have figured in the history of the 
nation have been the outgrowth of movements 
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A GERMAN SCULPTOR’S TRIBUTE TO GENERAL FRANZ SIGEL WN C. 


This statue by Karl Bitter, celebrating one of the German-American 
heroes of the Civil War, is to be unveiled in New York in October. 





appealing in some way to local pride. Others 
sprang from impulses broadly national in 
scope. The interest in the monument to Gen- 
eral George B. McClellan, unveiled a short 
time ago in Washington, was certainly of a 
continental character. Of this worthy tho 
possibly tardy tribute Joe Mitchell Chapple 
writes in The National Magazine: “Every 
statue that is added to Washington in this way 
will be a source of inspiration for men in 
public and civil life, who will be urged on to 
aspire to the greatest honor that can be be- 
stowed on them,—the loving and enduring 
tribute of a nation’s appreciation, expressed 
in sculptured marble or molded bronze.” 
The patriotic feeling whose existence is re- 
vealed in such memorials may be accounted 
an offset, in figuring the national assets, to the 
deficit in good citizenship uncovered by enter- 
prising magazine muckrakers and, government- 
al investigating copimissions. 
The President’s speech at the 
unveiling of the monument to 
General Henry- W. Lawton at 
Indianapolis attracted especial 
attention to that memorial. It 
is notable as the first monument 
of importance to be erected in 
commemoration of the deeds of 
a hero of the fighting in the 
Philippines. General Lawton 
was a veteran of the Spanish 
and Civil wars, and had fought 
on the plains of the West in 
Indian warfare, one of his cel- 
ebrated feats being the pursuit 
and capture of Geronimo. The 
statue of the hero is of unusual 
merit, and is the joint work of 
Daniel Chester French and An- 
drew O’Connor. It represents 
the Philippine commander as 
he looked on the field in a khaki 
uniform and helmet on the fatal 
December 19, 1899, when, dur- 
ing an attack on insurgents 
near San Mateo, a Filipino bul- 
let ended his illustrious career. 
As the Lawton monument is 
the most notable memorial to a 
soldier who fell in the Philip- 
pines, so the Bagley monument, 
by F. H. Packer, at Raleigh, 
represents the honors 
paid the heroes of the American 
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IN HONOR OF A GREAT AMERICAN DIPLO- 
MATIST AND STATESMAN 


Wilmington, Del., honors one of her most distin- 
guished sons in this memorial to Thomas F. Bayard, the 
first American Ambassador at the Court of St. James, 
and Secretary of State under President Cleveland. 


navy who fought and died in the war against 
Spain for Cuban liberty. It was unveiled in 
May in the Capitol square at Raleigh. Ensign 
Worth Bagley, of the torpedo boat Winslow, 
was the first naval officer to fall in the fighting 
with Spain, and the only line officer of the 
navy who lost his life in that contest. His 
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death during an engagement in May, 1898, off 
the coast of Cardenas, was one of the thrilling 
incidents of the war. 

“Decoration Day” this year was made the 
occasion of the unveiling of quite a number 
of statues of military heroes and statesmen. 
That was the day chosen for honors to Alex- 
ander Hamilton in two places, the Hall of 
Fame of New York University, where a tablet 
bearing his name was uncovered, and Pater- 
son, N. J., where a statue by Franklin Sim- 
mons, an American sculptor residing in Rome, 
was dedicated. The exercises in connection 
with this unveiling included an oration on 
Hamilton’s services by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University, who 
eulogized the achievements of Hamilton as a 
constructive statesman, classing him as a na- 
tion builder with Washington, Marshall, Web- 
ster and Lincoln. Paterson, whose establish- 
ment as an industrial community was an in- 
cident of the development of Hamilton’s com- 
mercial and industrial policy, regards him as 
its founder and used money left over from the 
celebration of its centenary in 1892 as the nu- 
cleus of a fund for a statue of the great Fed- 
eralist. There will soon be a bronze figure of 
this statesman on the campus of Columbia 
University, in front of the new Hamilton Hall. 
It will be the work of William Ordway Part- 
ridge, who modeled the Hamilton statue in 
front of the Hamilton Club, Brooklyn Bor- 
ough, New York, and it is now in the hands 
of the bronze founder. It was obtained for 
Columbia through the efforts of the Alumni 
Association. May 30 was the day on which 
the equestrian statue of General J. E. B. 
Stuart, the Confederate cavalry leader, was 
unveiled at Richmond, Va. It was executed 
by Frederick Moynihan, and is of bronze. 
Sectional in a sense was the movement which 
led to the erection of this monument, and of 
that to Jefferson Davis by Edward Valentine, 
unveiled in June and also at Richmond. 
Looked at from another standpoint, the very 
fact that such monuments could be erected 
without eliciting unfavorable comment in the 
North shows how completely sectional feel- 
ings have been obliterated. The memorial to 
the President of the Confederacy consists of 
a semi-circular colonnade terminating at each 
end in a square pier, with a large column or 
shaft rising in the center and with a statue 
of President Davis in the enclosed space. It 
shows him in a speaking attitude with hand 
outstretched in gesture. 

In the effort to perpetuate the memory of 
those connected with the country’s history, the 
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aborigines have not been entirely forgotten. 
The Pocahontas Memorial Association has 
had made for Jamestown Island a statue of 
the Indian princess, who, according to pop- 
ular tradition, saved the life of the redoubt- 
able Captain John Smith. It is by William 
Ordway Partridge, and is considered one of 
the best things that sculptor has done. Cap- 
tain Smith in bronze will also stand on James- 
town Island, his statue, a very vigorous work 
(a photograph of which we recently pub- 
lished), being by William Couper. Sacajawea, 
who guided Lewis and Clark in their expedi- 
tion to the Pacific, was, it will be remembered, 
the subject of a fine achievement by Miss Alice 
Cooper for the Lewis and Clark Exposition 
at Portland. A monument is now proposed 
in honor of Sequoyah, the Cherokee who is 
known as the “Indian Cadmus” from his in- 
vention of an alphabet for the language of his 
tribesmen. It will be at Muldrow in Indian 
Territory, and will be erected by the Chero- 
kees, who hold in great veneration the man 
who did so much to promote their education 
and progress. 

An equestrian statue of General Franz Sigel 
will be unveiled with appropriate ceremonies 
in October next. The model from which the 
statue will be made was recently sent from 
Karl Bitter’s studio in-Weehawken, N. J., to 
a foundry, where it will be cast in bronze. 
The memorial will be erected on the Riverside 
Drive at 106th street and will be one more 
important adornment for a locality that has 
already come to be known as the Acropolis of 
New York. In the same vicinity are Grant’s 
Tomb, the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument, 
Columbia University, the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine and St. Luke’s Hospital, and 
here it has been decided the splendid mon- 
ument to Robert Fulton shall stand, with its 
approach from the Hudson by an ornate and 
imposing water gate through which formal 
entries to the city by distinguished guests may 
be made. Mr. Bitter received the commission 
for the Sigel statue about three years ago, and 
it has engaged his best efforts during the 
period intervening, for the subject at once 
enlisted his enthusiastic interest. He is him- 
self of Germanic blood and proud of the part 
those of such extraction have taken in the up- 
building and preservation of the American re- 
public. Tho of foreign birth, no artist is in 
fuller sympathy with the American spirit than 
Mr. Bitter, and through his work as sculptor- 
in-chief of two expositions and his execution 
of various important figures and groups he 
has contributed notably towards making the 

















A HERO OF THREE WARS 


This statue of General Lawton is the joint work 
of Andrew O’Connor and Daniel Chester French, and 


was unveiled in Indianapolis last Decoration Day, 
President Roosevelt making the speech of the occa- 
sion. Lawton met his death in the Philippines; was 
a veteran of the Civil War; and had fought on the 
Western plains in Indian warfare. 


sculptor’s art in this country an eminently 
patriotic one. 

General Sigel was born in Baden, Germany, 
in 1824, and received a military education. 
He took part in the German revolution of 
1848, and in 1852 came to the United States. 
He was for a time a teacher in a private 
school in New York. In 1861 he was ap- 
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A NEW MEMORIAL TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE CONFEDERACY 


fottorsen Davis is here portrayed in an emotional 
role, with one hand resting on the open book of 
history. The statue is by Edward Valentine, and was 
dedicated recently in Richmond. 


pointed colonel of the Third Missouri Volun- 
teers, and his record in the Union Army dur- 
ing the Civil War was full of gallant deeds. 
His name is connected especially with the 
battles of Pea Ridge and Bull Run, and with 
the attack of General Jubal A. Early on Mary- 
land Heights, which he repelled. Shortly 
after his death a committee headed by Gen- 
eral Stewart L. Woodford, the late General 
Carl Schurz, and Richard H. Adams was ap- 
pointed to raise funds for a monument in his 
honor, and the statue which will soon be un- 
veiled is the outcome of the movement. 

A statue of Commodore John Barry was 
presented to the city of Philadelphia by the 
Society of Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, of 
which the naval hero was a member. It stands 
in front of Independence Hall, and is of 
bronze and of heroic size. It was unveiled 
by a great-great-grandniece of Barry, twelve- 
year-old Miss Elsie Hazel Hepburne, on 
March 16. Barry is often called the “Father 
of the American Navy,” and his right to the 
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title was defended by Rear Admiral George 
W. Melville, retired, in an address which was 
the leading feature of the unveiling cere- 
monies. Barry was born in Ireland in 1745, 
and came to the colonies when fifteen years 
old. He commanded the first ship that flew the 
Continental flag and captured the first vessel 
taken by an American warship. His fighting 
record is a part of the history of the Revolu- 
tion, a part of that history of which to be proud, 
and no one questions that the honors, which 
have recently come to him are deserved. His 
tomb is in the churchyard of the old St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church in Philadelphia. 

It is significant that the great majority of 
the memorials mentioned have been or are to 
be erected as the outcome of popular move- 
ments resulting in the raising of funds by 
general subscription to defray the cost of the 
execution of the sculptural models and their 
execution in bronze or marble. That it has 
been possible to raise money in this way for 
so many memorials indicates the existence 
both of a quickened patriotism and of a keen 
sense of the value of such works of art. 
Critics ascribe the present exceptional interest 
in sculpture in part to the effect of the great 
international expositions of recent years, which 
have shown Americans how monumental 
sculpture could be used effectively in archi- 
tectural decoration and in the adornment of 
public places, and have also suggested how 
phases and characters of national history may 
be in this way commemorated. Not very long 
ago one could count on the fingers the names 
of living American sculptors of reputation, but 
now the field for their art has so widened that 
the list of those who enjoy more than local 
repute is creeping up into the hundreds. It is 
recognized that under present conditions there 
is much greater encouragement than formerly 
for young and ambitious men and women who 
take up this profession. Over eighty artists 
were employed in making the sculptural fig- 
ures and groups of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis. The Jamestown 
Exposition has also afforded generous scope 
for the sculptor’s art. Some think that the 
day of expositions is over, and that the public 
is tired of them. However that may be, they 
have taught Americans how to make much 
more use of the sculptor than they dreamed 
of doing twenty-five years ago, and now, with 
the great public and private works engaging 
his attention, and the numerous patriotic 
memorials constantly being planned, the future 
of his art in this country seems to be amply 
assured. 
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THE WANING INFLUENCE OF THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


HOMAS NELSON PAGE, so it is 
rumored in literary circles, feels 
that his best work is all behind him, 

(Z\ and that the place in American let- 

ters a posterity may award to him will 
rest on the achievement that already stands 
to his credit. He is at an age when many 
authors do their best work. But “when an 
author,” remarks the Southern writer, Mrs. 

L. H. Harris, “ceases to produce, and begins 
to revise what he has already written, and 
when his publishers begin to offer ‘complete’ 
editions of his works for sale,* it is safe to 
conclude that his career is closed, and that it 
is time to write his literary obituary, even if 
he is, like Page, in the prime of life.” 

If Mr. Page’s influence is passing, Mrs. 
Harris writes further, it is because he is com- 
mitted to a phase of national life and idealism 
that we have largely outgrown. The very 
“hall-mark of his genius,” she asserts, lies in 
his aristocratic birth and breeding; and “if 
he had been exactly the man he is, but with 
a humbler pedigree, he would never have 
written a line.” But who of to-day is con- 
cerned with the credentials of aristocracy? 
Mrs. Harris goes on to illustrate her point 
(in the New York Evening Post) : 

“The notion that a man must have extraor- 
dinary intelligence in order to have genius is a 
common error. And Mr. Page’s literary career 
proves it. He is not a man of brains, but of feel- 
ings and excellent prejudices. He has just enough 
sense to be a Southern aristocrat, and those who 
know for how much more breeding and mettle 
count than mere brains in this extraordinary com- 
pound will understand Mr. Page’s advantages and 
limitations as a writer. The opinion expressed of 
Thomas Carlyle by one of Page’s characters, the 
‘Old Gentleman of the Black Stock,’ is character- 
istic of the author’s own point of view—‘He is not 
a gentleman, sir, and he has never forgiven either 
the world or himself for it!’ No shrewder com- 
ment was ever made upon the surly Scotchman, 
but it also indicates the intolerance and narrow- 
ness of an aristocrat’s vision. So much of life 
lies beyond it.” 





Of the essential fitness of Thomas Nelson 
Page for the literary task that he has under- 
taken and carried through, there can be no 
doubt. “Hawthorne was not better adapted 
to the delineation of New England Puritan- 
ism,” says Edwin Mims, a writer in The At- 
lantic Monthly, “or Scott to the setting forth 
of the age of chivalry, than was Mr. Page to 
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the description and interpretation of ante- 
bellum life.” To this Mrs. Harris adds: 


“Mr. Page is peculiarly qualified by the mettle 
of his spirit ot pn by the limitations of his 
mind to dramatize the period he has chosen in 
Southern life. There is the South, and there 
is the spirit of the South—two very different prop- 
ositions. For, with all their creating and re-creat- 
ing, the people of that section have never been able 
to make it in their magnificent image—not even 
before the war. Reality remained reality in spite 
of their best endeavors. And if there is one thing 
which a Southerner despises more than another, 
it is that dull, plebeian snub-nosed thing accepted 
by the rest of the world as reality. This is where 
Mr. Page comes in. He has interpreted what was 
at the time he wrote the spirit of the South, that 
armored and helmeted spirit which survived the 
defeats of the Civil War, riding unconquered and 
unconquerable through bereavements, poverty, and 
the unimaginable humiliation of the Reconstruction 
period. ‘Mars Chan,’ ‘Meh Lady,’ and ‘Miss Thom- 
asia’ are like no real men and women, but they 
are created in the spiritual, mettlesome likeness of 
ten thousand who did live in the South at that 
time. This is the secret of Mr. Page’s popularity. 
He delineated the immortal features of a heart- 
broken people in terms of personality sufficiently 
graceful and heroic to satisfy this lofty sense they 
had of themselves. The kind of mind he has is 
sensitized not to facts, but to the poetry of facts. 
Many a man has recorded more facts about South- 
ern life even in stories, and received no thanks for 
his dulness. But Mr. Page, through some quality 
of his own nature, recognized that the one perma- 
nent thing in the South during this storm-and- 
stress period, covered in ‘Red Rock’ and other 
stories, was its invincible spirituality, which was 
more patriotic than religious (tho not lacking 
in piety), and more personal than patriotic.” 
These stories will become a lasting part of 
American literature, in Mrs. Harris’s judg- 
ment, for still another reason. “They are the 
first impressions,” she says, “of a period which 
contained the dramatic climax of a great 
event—the Civil War,” and “all others have 
been modeled after them or inspired by them.” 
But the volume of short stories entitled “In 
Ole Virginie,” which crowns the first period 
of Page’s literary work, may also be said to 
mark the beginning of his decline. For— 
“After writing them, he did as the rest have 
done who laid their scenes over the same ground— 
imitated himself. His later novels show but the 
faded charm of these earlier productions. And 
they are not well constructed. He crowds in too 
much material, and reaches conclusions more ar- 
bitrary than convincing. For example, the sequel 
is too much in the author’s hands. And he 
achieves it as easily and as incredibly as any 
knight of old who ever went forth to ease himself 
of a vow.” 
For some years it has been felt that Page 
has been gradually losing his public, and the 
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How are we to account for 
Mrs. Harris re- 


question arises: 
the passing of his genius? 
plies: 

“It is as natural as it is curious. A country 
or a section may change so suddenly in its charac- 
ter and ambitions that an author who once por- 
trayed the life of it can do so no longer. He has 
a sense of the dead rather than of the living. 
Homer would be sadly out of place in modern 
Greece. Now, something has happened in the 
South during the last ten years so radical and 
so overwhelming that what was true is now his- 
tory, what was characteristic has become bom- 
bastic, and what were principles of living are 
mere sentimentalities connected with the code 
duello existence of the past. Whether this is due 
to the fact that a younger, less prejudiced genera- 
tion has reached up, taken the book from Mr. 
Page’s hand, read it, tested it, and laid it, down 
with strange indifference, or whether commer- 
cialism has rendered us too sordid to appreciate 
the ideality for which his writings stand, it is 
impossible to say. But the fact remains that the 
South has outgrown Mr. Page one way or the 
other. The spirit of the South dramatized in his 
books is no longer sufficiently related to this new 
spirit to command its interest and obeisance. 
This accounts in a great measure for the 
comparative failure of ‘Gordon Keith,’ after 
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the immense popularity of ‘Red Rock.’ The 
scenes of both stories cover practically the same 
period of reconstruction, both are based upon the 
same ideals of unimpeachable honor, of courage 
in adversity, and of being gentle according to the 
length of one’s pedigree. But it happens that 
‘Gordon Keith’ was published five years later, 
when even Mr. Page’s readers had grown weary 
of the eternal psalm about ante-bellum greatness 
and post-bellum persecutions. Young people 
have an element of vulgarity in them which 
usually prevents their minds dwelling so ex- 
clusively upon their ancestors, and they have an 
element of the heroic in them which makes them 
tired of hearing about the most beautiful martyrs. 
This is not an evidence of decadence, but of re- 
turning strength. Thus, in the South they sud- 
denly realized that Gordon Keith was a posthu- 
mous knight, the italics of a type of manhood no 
longer convenient to imitate. They had become 
suddenly interested in something else, in the fu- 
ture, that challenging, immeasurable future upon 
the walls of which no grandfather’s swords hang 
to claim it. Henceforth the novelist of Southern 
life must change his scene, bring it forward. And 
Mr. Page can no more do this than he can change 
his name and his genius. Both belong essentially 
to the past, and as a part of it they command 
respect, admiration, even reverence, but no longer 
absorbing interest.” 





THE LITERARY MADHOUSE OF MODERN GERMANY 


TRANGE currents have for the past 
few years directed the thought of 
modern Germany. Its literature, 
which in English-speaking countries 
would be considered largely unprintable, seems 
to bear the stigmata of mental disease. This 
view, at least, is set forth in a startling ex- 
‘position in The Arena, in which George Syl- 
vester Viereck discusses the question whether 
or not the adjective “mad” is applicable to the 





literary lights of modern Germany. “Attrac- 
tion at any price,” he says, seems to be the 
motto of many of their writers, and “if you 


can’t be original, be at least indecent and bi- 
zarre.” He finds one reason for this in the 
nature of the German language and the con- 
sequent sameness of all German lyrics. “The 
Chinese classics were written by one man; of 
the whole body of German lyric verse it 
might be remarked, not without a semblance 
of truth, that it might have been written by 
Heine and two other fellows.” The very lan- 
guage, says Mr. Viereck, seems to sit up like 
a snake and bite at the attempt to clothe new 
thought in new form. This difficulty of at- 
taining stylistic distinction has helped to drive 
men of real genius like Arno Holz and Stefan 


George and even Liliencron to excessive man- 
nerisms, which in literature, as in life, are bad 
manners. They no longer possess form but 
are possessed by it. Holz builds his poems in 
pyramidal shape around an invisible middle 
axis and George follows the English method 
of spelling every common noun with a small 
letter, and only occasionally, as his fancy sug- 
gests, capitalizes an adjective. He presides 
in gorgeous costume, in some Vienna café, 
over a circle of young admirers whose duty it 
is to sit at his feet and worship. 

These men, Mr. Viereck tells us, are com- 
paratively restrained; but a school of poetesses 
has arisen which combines a complete mastery 
of form with an equally complete abandon- 
ment of morals. Marie Madeleine is named 
as undoubtedly first and foremost in this 
school. Her genius is surpassed only by her 
literary depravity: 

“At sixteen she wrote ‘Auf Krypos,’ a book of 
wonderfully melodious verse, not incomparable, 
in part, to ‘Poems and Ballads,’ First Series. 
Blended with these elements of poetic power were 
indications of the demi-vierge behind the book, 
who was soon to develop into the jaded woman of 


the world. Her second book falls far below the 
level of the first, and for this falling off she tries 
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to make up by a superabundance of bad taste. Of 
her earlier verse she speaks, in the second and 
mostly frivolous book, as ‘the lyric emanations of 
puberty.’ After the vogue which her work at- 
tained and the greediness with which young Ger- 
many devoured its morbid elements, a horde of 
imitators sprang up like mushrooms. Of these 
‘Dolorosa’ surpasses all in morbidity and in talent. 
A proper discussion of much of her subject-mat- 
ter falls into the domain of psychopathics, with the 
novels of Sacher-Masoch and de Sade.” 


It is not surprising, under the circumstances, 
that the only British writers who have suc- 
ceeded in making themselves heard in the lit- 
erary madhouse of modern Germany are 
‘ Oscar Wilde and Bernard Shaw. For, the 
writer observes, whatever we may think of 
the startling genius of these two men, they 


hardly represent the sanest elements in Eng-: 


lish literature. Swinburne is comparatively 
unknown in Germany. The first selection 
from his poetry, skilfully done into German 
by Otto Hauser, appeared only the other day. 
The reason for this delay is that Swinburne, 
the great, mad Swinburne of “Dolores” and 
“Faustine,” ceased writing nearly fifteen years 
before the beginning of the modern move- 
ment in Germany. And the Swinburne known 
to youngest Germany is the poet whose char- 
acteristics Mr. George Moore summed up wit- 
- tily by saying of him that he “became respect- 
able, moved to Putney Hill, and sang of his 
Mother, the Sea.” 

In modern Germany it is quite the thing to 
write about one’s self. But then one should 
be either dignified or witty. Mr. Viereck 
quotes two instances of autobiographies, one 
by an alleged “German Mark Twain,” the 
other by a lady lyrist, Else Lasker-Schueler, 


who has chosen to cast her autobiography into. 


a symbolic fish story, or rather the story of 
a fish. He translates literally: 


“Surrendered my human form in fire-perilous 
hour for the scaly, cooly form of a tench, and 
floated on in dill. But was enamored of several 
carps, especially one in changeant-blue, who, how- 
ever, trod on my love with fins. Yes. Then I began 
to poetize wave—storm—flood, roaring songs. 
And as several she-pikes went under, I was cast 
up from the depths of the water upon the surface, 
where I was caught in a net. ‘Styx’ is the name 
I gave my book in gratitude to my arch-uncle 
Charon, from whom I inherited some of my wis- 
dom. Otherwise I am poor and torn like a 
laciniated bag-pipe without a sound.” 


After such revelations it does not surprise 
us to find strange self-accounts in Hans Ost- 
wald’s “Songs from the Gutter.” Margarete 
Beutler, one of the most gifted poetesses of 
modern Germany, declares in her autobiog- 
raphy that she is temperamentally incapable 
of entering into permanent marital relations. 
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And the late Peter Hille, who would have been 
something of a Villon had he been more of a 
poet, explains to us that, since he was a West- 
phalian, he was a “shameless liar, godless, and 
without conscience.” While these men and 
women still steer clear of sheer vulgarity, 
Franz Wedekind and Erich Muehsam delight 
and wallow in it. The former relates in 
“Briggitte B,” without verbal music or any 
attempt at artistic effect, but with a cynical 
leer and dialectic affectation, the corruption 
of a young servant-girl. The poem is sup- 
posedly humorous! “If Wedekind repels,” 
Mr. Viereck remarks, “Muehsam nauseates. 
His ‘Amanda’ surpasses in sheer nastiness 
anything I have ever seen” 


“With the same sort of humor as his master, 
he describes how a young mother kills her il- 
legitimate child by throwing it into a place not 

usually thought a fit subject for poetry, and then 
conimits suicide. Herr Muehsam would 
probably say that this poem contains the bit- 
terest of social satire. But surely there is 
something rotten in a society that tolerates this 
sort of thing and applauds it. And it must be 
remembered that these men are not isolated phe- 
nomena. They represent a school of poetry and 
find their way into the best magazines. 

“To detect literary currents one must read cur- 
rent literature; above all, the comic press. There 
beats the pulse of the nation. Tell’ me what amuses 
you, and | will tell you what you are. The first pa- 
per to be mentioned here is Simplicissimus, which in 
a way has long supplanted the more harmless 
Fliegende Biaetter. Its caricatures are grotesque 
and often obscene, but among its brilliant contrib- 
utors are men who stand at the helm of the 
ship of German letters. Bureaucracy, Militarism, 
the Catholic Church and Philistine morality are 
the targets against which its shafts are directed. 
Thus it has become, so to speak, a very center 
of disintegration, and the Simplicissmus-Stim- 
mung, or disgust at everything, has become a very 
genuine factor in forming the temper of the 
nation. How far this paper dares to go appears 
from the fact that recently it published some jokes 
on a subject the discussion of which was confined 
until then to medical treatises such as those by 
Krafft-Ebing and Havelock Ellis, but which has 
been brought to notice all over Germany by de- 
bates in the Reichstag and by the propaganda of 
the ‘Wissenschaftlich-Humanitaere Committee’ of 
Berlin. 

“Slightly more conservative and no less widely 
read, is the Jugend. It, too, prints jokes which 
would strike the average American as decidedly 
vulgar, but perhaps it is unfair in us to pass judg- 
ment, as the atmosphere in which we live is so 
entirely different. The illustrations in the Jugend 
are secessionistic in style. They are often of high 
artistic value and have given rise to the Jugend- 
Styl. These papers, it may be added, despite oc- 
casional lapses into vulgarity, stand for liberal 
and progressive habits and points of view, and 
are, therefore, salutary in their total influence.” 


Side by side with these exist hosts of scan- 
dalous sheets of which Das Kleine Witzblatt 
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and Satyr are perhaps the most malodorous. 
They are hawked about the streets for a few 
copper coins to any child that runs to read. 
The jokes printed and illustrated are such as 
clubmen would not tell even with subdued 
breath at a stag party. They are told “not 
with the smile of the subtle raconteur, but 
with the broad grin of vulgarity, and to their 
immorality they add the sin of dulness.” 

The author arrives at the conclusion that 
the element of madness in modern German 
culture has infected a large proportion of the 
people, but not as yet the whole nation. The 
teally “big sellers” are not the decomposed 
literary pabulum of sophisticated palates, but 
the works of a sane, almost old-fashioned, 
character. “And, after all,” he says, “in mod- 
ern Germany at its maddest there are traces 
of illuminating thought and vital human 
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pathos. Much of its sin is due to misdirected 
energy that can find no political outlet. And 
so, too, much in the actions of Kaiser Wilhelm 
that may strike us as uncalled-for interference 
in matters of art is due to the desire of his 
healthy nature to place a check upon things 
unwholesome and unclean.” To quote further: 


“All Germany is in a process of fermentation. 
And the process is a violent one. It perturbs 
the land to its very depths and brings its literary 
genius to the verge of ruin. Perhaps this fer- 
menting mass may become a rank poison which, 
like a pestilence, will infect the whole nation, and 
all nations in turn. Perhaps—and this I firmly 
hope and believe—it will be converted into foam- 
ing wine that shall be the delight of us all. But 
a great war or some crisis may be needed to work 
the miracle of this transformation, even as the 
monks were wont to add some sharp ingredient 
to the must so as to stir their vintage and to 
make it sweet.” 





TURGENIEFF, 


Pp URGENIEFF,” says Henry James, 
Ss) Ae “was of the stuff of which glories 

e eZ are made;” and Renan, in a mas- 
terly funeral oration, has regis- 
a his conviction that “no man has been 
as much as Turgénieff the incarnation of a 
whole race: generations of ancestors, lost in 
the sleep of centuries, speechless, came through 
him to life and utterance.” 

As Shelley has been called the poets’ poet, 
so Turgénieff may aptly be termed “the nov- 
elists’ novelist.” That is to say, he has been 
emost highly appreciated by his fellow-crafts- 
men. Zola and Flaubert in France, Berthold 
Auerbach in Germany, George Eliot and 
George Moore in England, W. D. Howells in 
America, are but a few of the many distin- 
guished novelists who have paid tribute to his 
genius. And yet to make this distinction is 
not to say that he has missed that larger pop- 
ularity on which, in the last resort, every great 
writer’s reputation must rest. He has been 
read widely on both sides of the Atlantic. He 
has been translated into the chief European 
tongues. His letters to Madame Viardot, his 
intimate friend for forty years; to Alexander 
Herzen, the exiled Russian author, and to the 
circle of eminent Frenchmen with whom he 
associated during his long residence in Paris, 
have all been published. A small literature of 
comment and criticism is growing up ‘around 
his name. Several biographies have appeared 
in Russian; and lately a Frenchman has es- 
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“THE GREATEST OF ALL NOVELISTS” 


sayed the task.1 Two excellent English trans- 
lations of his works have been made by Isabel 
Hapgood? and Constance Garnett,’ and both 
have been issued recently in new editions. 

It may be said of Turgénieff as of few 
other novelists that who touches his work 
“touches a man.” His temperament — gen- 
tle, melancholy, idealistic— saturates every 
page that he has written. His books charm 
us because as we read we are inevitably led 
to sympathize with the mind that created 
them. There is a sense in which each of his 
novels is but a chapter in his autobiography, 
revealing successive phases of his own spirit- 
ual development and his outlook upon life. 

He was born in 1818, of ancient and noble 
lineage, and lived his boyhood years on a 
lonely estate. in the province of Orel. His 
mother brought him up in the anti-Russian 
spirit affected by the aristocracy of her time, 
but in this as in other things he soon became 
alienated from her. Turgénieff has given us 
a portrait of his mother in his story, “Pinin 
and Babiurin,” and it is not a pleasing one. 
His relation to his father (who is depicted in 
“First Love”) seems also to have been 


strained. In his own experience he felt to the 

1Ivan TouRGENIEF: LA VIE ET L’oEUVRE. By Emile 
Haumant. Paris: Libraire Armand Colin. 

2Tue Novets anp Stories oF Ivan Turcenrerr. In Six- 
teen Volumes. Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

8Tue Novets or IvaAN TuRGENEV. 
Translated by Constance Garnett. 
Company. 


In Fifteen Volumes. 
The Macmillan 





“A DOOR OPENED. A GIANT CAME IN—A GIANT WITH A SILVER HEAD, AS THEY WOULD SAY 
IN A FAIRY-TALE” 


_ This is how Guy de Maupassant described the first impression made upon him by Turgénieff, the great Rus- 
sian novelist. Later, he registered his conviction that Turgenieff was ‘“‘one of the most remarkable writers of the 
century, and at the same time the most honest, straightforward, universally sincere man one could possibly meet.” 
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uttermost that chasm between the older and 
younger generations which he was later to 
portray in his greatest novel, “Fathers and 
Children.” 

During the most impressionable period of 
his life Turgénieff was weighed down not 
merely by a sense of this widening gulf be- 
tween the two generations, but also by a con- 
sciousness of the sad and bitter conflict between 
serfs and landed proprietors. Like most of his 
class, he was a sportsman; but as he tramped 
the fields of his father’s estate in search of 
game, his deepest thought was not of the vic- 
tims of his gun, but of the human victims of 
the whole oppressive social system of his 
epoch. It was during this period that the 
pictures were indelibly stamped on his mind 
that were to reappear later in “Memoirs of a 
Sportsman”—‘“a second ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ ” 
to use Daudet’s phrase, “minus shrieks and 
declamations.” This book of Turgénieff’s is 
said to have done more than any other single 
influence to abolish the horrors of serfdom in 
Russia. 

Turgénieff studied at the universities of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. He also spent 
two years in Berlin. During all this time he 
lived an intense psychological life, came into 
contact with a host of people, and read con- 
stantly. Pushkin he always called his “mas- 
ter.” Shakespeare and Dickens were his 
two favorite English authors. He was also 
greatly fascinated by the works of George 
Sand. 

It was in 1843, when he was twenty-five 
years old, that he first met Madame Pauline 
Viardot, a lady who was destined to exert a 
commanding influence over his career. She 
was a married woman three years younger 
than himself, and a gifted singer and com- 
poser. Her husband was a literary man who 
seems to have shared, from the first, his wife’s 
enthusiasm for the young Russian author. At 
any rate, he consented to an arrangement by 
which Turgénieff became a member of their 
household, and subsequently he translated 
several of Turgénieff’s novels into French. 
Turgénieff, on his side, left home and country 
to live with the Viardots in Paris. “I would 
follow them to Australia if they went there,” 
he exclaimed. Turgénieff’s mother never for- 
gave him for his infatuation for a woman to 
whom she contemptuously referred as “cette 
maudite Bohemienne,” but George Sand de- 
scribed Madame Viardot as “the most intel- 
ligent woman of her time.” She must have 
been a woman of unique charm and mentality. 
Her circle included Liszt, Gounod and Heine, 
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and she attracted to her salon the shining 
lights of the Parisian literary world. Tur- 
génieff made her his confidante in all his work. 
One of his greatest stories, “The Song of 
Love Triumphant,” he wrote in collaboration 
with her. He-was eager that she should write 
great music. “And now set to work!” he 
cries, in one of his letters from Russia. “I 
give you my word of honor that, if you will 
begin to write sonatas, I will take up my 
literary work again. ‘Hand me the cinnamon 
and I’ll hand you the senna.’ A novel for a 
sonata—does that suit you?” 

Turgénieff was never able to shake off com- 
pletely his Russian affiliations, and in course 
of time he inherited the ancestral estate. But 
his happiest hours were spent with the Viar- 
dots, and he referred to their home as the 
“literary cradle” in which his trembling talent 
was nursed. It was during his years of in- 
timacy with this family that he wrote all his 
most important novels—“Rudin,” “A Noble- 
man’s Nest,’ “On the Eve,’ “Fathers and 
Children,” “Smoke” and “Virgin Soil.” For 
the time being he was utterly out of sympathy 
with the dominant spirit in his own country. 
In 1852 he was even put under arrest for 
awhile and confined “by administrative order” 
in his country home, on account of an obituary 
article he had written praising Gogol, the Rus- 
sian novelist and dramatist. Turgénieff was 
understood and appreciated in France before 
he had succeeded in winning real recognition 
in his own country. 

It was through the Viardots that Turgénieff 
was introduced into the world of French art 
and letters. He -hhad admired George Sand 
as a boy in Russia, and now he had the 
pleasure of visiting her at her home in 
Nohant. Flaubert, the author of “Madame 
Bovary,” became his intimate, and Zola, Dau- 
det, and de Maupassant’ were constantly his 
companions. Many charming stories are told 
of the Bohemian dinners at which these famous 
writers met for comradeship and repartee; 
and outsiders who were admitted to this 
charmed circle felt themselves privileged in- 
deed. Turgénieff was also on familiar terms 
with the great critics, Taine and Sainte-Beuve, 
and knew Prosper Merimée, Gautier, Renan 
and Victor Hugo. 

In his circle of Parisian friends, Tur- 
génieff inspired sentiments of romantic affec- 
tion. Zola loved him as “a being of great 
rarity.” “The first time I met Turgénieff,” 
says de Maupassant, “was at Gustave Flau- 
bert’s. A door opened. A giant came in—a 
giant with a silver head, as they would say in 
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a fairy-tale.” De Maupassant later registered 
his conviction that Turgénieff was “one of the 
most remarkable writers of the century, and 
at the same time the most honest, straight- 
forward, universally sincere and affectionate 
man one could possibly meet.” The friendship 
of Turgénieff and Flaubert has been called * 
beautiful episode in the history of two liter- 
atures.” Daudet wrote of it: 


“It was George Sand who married them. The 
boastful, rebellious, quixotic Flaubert, with a voice 
like a guard’s trumpeter, with his penetrating, 
ironical outlook, and the gait of a conquering 
Norman, was undoubtédly the masculine half of 
this marriage of souls; but who, in that other 
colossal being, with his flaxen brows, his great 
unmodeled face, would have discovered the wom- 
an, that woman of over-accentuated refinement 
whom Turgénieff has painted in his books, that 
nervous, languid, passionate Russian, torpid as 
an Oriental, tragic as a blind force in revolt? So 
true is it in the tumult of the great human fac- 
tory, souls often get into the wrong covering— 
masculine souls into feminine bodies, . feminine 
souls into cyclopean frames.” 


Until the end of his life Turgénieff re- 
mained on much more cordial terms with the 
Parisian “intellectuals” than with the literary 
men of his own country. He had met Tolstoy 
early in his career, but these two hyper-sensi- 
tive Russians did not get on well together. 
On one occasion they almost fought a duel as 
a result of some trivial dispute. Tolstoy in- 
sisted on depreciating Turgénieff’s works. 
Men “who feel unhappy and do not exactly 
know what they desire from life,” he in- 
timated, ought not to write stories. “It al- 
ways astonishes me,” he added, “that a man 
of Turgénieff’s intelligence and poetic sensi- 
tiveness is not able to avoid insipidity.” Tur- 
»cnieff showed a larger spirit.. He spoke of 
Tolstoy as “the greatest writer of our time,” 
and when, in 1883, he lay dying, he addressed 
to his distinguished fellow-countryman that 
touching and beautiful appeal, “Revenez mon 
ami a la litterature .” adding that he 
was proud to have been Tolstoy’s contem- 
porary. 

Critical commentators in many lands have 
endeavored to analyze and define the essential 
greatness of Turgénieff’s novels. In part, at 
least, they may be said to owe their enduring 
significance to the fact that they are the tran- 
script of the psychology of a whole epoch of 
national life. Prince Peter Kropotkin, who 
speaks of Turgénieff, in his book on “Russian 
Literature,” as “very probably the greatest 
novel-writer of his century” in point of “ar- 
tistic construction” and “the finish and beauty 
of his novels,” goes on to say: 
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“However, the chief characteristic of his poeti- 
cal genius lay not only in that sense of the beau- 
tiful which he possessed in so high a degree, but 
also in the highly intellectual contents of his cre- 
ations. His novels are not mere stories dealing 
at random with this or that type of men, or with 
some particular current of life or accident hap- 
pening to fall under the author’s observation. 
[hey are intimately connected with each other, 
and they give the succession of the leading intel- 
lectual types of Russia which have impressed their 
own stamp upon each successive generation. The 
novels of Turgénieff, of which the first appeared 
in 1845, cover a period of more than thirty years, 
and during these three decades Russian society 
underwent one of the deepest and the most rapid 
modifications ever witnessed in European history. 
The leading types of the educated classes went 
through successive changes with a rapidity which 
was only possible in a society suddenly awaking 
from a long slumber, casting away an institution 
which hitherto had permeated its whole existence 
(I mean serfdom), and rushing towards a new 
life. And this succession of history-making types 
was represented by Turgénieff with a depth of 
conception, a fulness of philosophical and human- 
itarian understanding, and an artistic insight, al- 
most equal to foresight, which are found in none 
of the modern writers to the same extent and in 
that happy combination.” 

George Brandes, the eminent Danish critic, 
in an appreciation of Turgénieff contained in 
his “Moderne Geister,” emphasizes the Rus- 
sian writer’s relation to his characters as the 
point in which he most clearly excels other 
novelists. To quote: 

“It is not easy to say quite definitely what makes 
Turgénieff an artist of the first rank . . . That he 
has in the highest degree the capacity which 
makes a true poet, of producing living human be- 
ings, does not, after all, comprise everything. 
What makes the reader feel so much his artistic 
superiority is the harmony one feels between the 
interest taken by the poet in the person whom he 
depicts, or the poet’s judgment about his person, 
and the impression which the reader himself gets ; 
because it is in this point—the relation of the 
artist to his own creations—that every weakness 
of either the man or the poet must necessarily ap- 
pear ... When Balzac swims in warmed-up ex- 
citement, or when Dickens becomes childishly 
touching, and Auerbach intentionally naive, the 
reader feels repulsed by the untrue, the unpleas- 
ant. Never do we meet with anything artistically 
repulsive in Turgénieff.” 

But something deeper than the truthful rep- 
resentation of Russian character and the ar- 
tistic handling of human types must be sought 
to account for Turgénieff’s enduring influ- 
ence. The fact is that he has given us the 
transcript not merely of an epoch but of every 
epoch. The essence of genius consists in its 
power to make us look at our common world 
with new eyes; and no one can read Tur- 
génieff without experiencing something of this 
quickening power. In a famous address on 
“Hamlet and Don Quixote” (which was 
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printed in CurrENT LITERATURE for March), 
Turgénieff spoke eloquently and feelingly of 
that dual strain of introspection and idealism 
which shapes the characters of men. He was 
thinking primarily of Russian men, but his 
generalizations are true of all mankind. In 
the same sense, the heroes of his novels may 
be described as universal types. Rutdins are 
not confined to Russia. There will always be 
fine talkers whose life begins and ends with— 
talk! The acid and skeptical spirit of the 
Bazaroffs knows no geographical boundaries. 
And the single-minded nobility of Insaroff, the 
Bulgarian patriot portrayed in “On the Eve,” 
has its counterpart in every age. 

William Dean Howells has expressed his 
sense of the universality of Turgénieff’s work 
in one of the chapters of “My Literary Pas- 
sions.” “Life showed itself to me in different 
colors,” he says, “after I had once read Tur- 
génieff; it became more serious, more awful, 
and with mystical responsibilities I. had not 
known before.” He continues: 

“My gay American horizons were bathed in the 
vast melancholy of the Slav, patient, agnostic, 
trustful. At the same time Nature revealed her- 
self to me through Turgénieff with an intimacy 
she had not hitherto shown ffie. There are pas- 
sages in this wonderful writer alive with a truth 
that seems drawn from the reader’s own knowl- 
edge ...As for the people of his fiction, tho 
they were of orders and civilizations so remote 
from my experience, they were of the eternal 
human types whose origin and potentialities every- 
one may find in his own heart, and I felt their 
verity in every touch. 

“IT can not describe the satisfaction his work 
gave me; I can only impart some sense of it, per- 
haps, by ‘saying that it was like a happiness I had 
been waiting for all my life, and now that it had 
come I was richly content forever.” 


“Above all, Turgénieff is woman’s novelist 
and the exponent of noble womanhood. No 
writer has ever given us more exalted pictures 
of woman as the inspirer of man. If Balzac 
is the portrayer of great feminine passions, 
Turgénieff is the interpreter of great feminine 
devotions and idealisms. And it is a fact 
worth noting, as Miss Hapgood has pointed 
out, in her “Survey of Russian Literature,’ 
that Turgénieff’s women stand immeasurably 
higher than his men. His heroines are fre- 
quently set forth in all their moral grandeur 
as tho with the express intention of over- 
shadowing the insignificance of the heroes 
who are placed beside them. 

Of Turgénieff’s marvelous intuition in deal- 
ing with the heart of woman, Kropotkin has 
written : 


“Turgénieff knew the human heart deeply, es- 
pecially the heart of a young, thoroly honest and 
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reasoning girl when she awakens to higher feel- 
ings and ideas, and that awakening takes, without 
her realizing it, the shape of love. In the descrip- 
tion of that moment of life Turgénieff stands 
quite unrivaled. On the whole, love is the lead- 
ing motive of all his novels; and the moment 
of its full development is the moment when his 
hero—he may be a political agitator or a modest 
squire—appears in full light. ‘Lhe great poet knew 
that a human type cannot be characterized by the 
daily work in which such a man is engaged—how- 
ever important that work may be—and still less 
by a flow of words. Consequently, when he draws, 
for instance, the picture of an agitator in Dmitri 
Rudin, he does not report his fiery speeches—for 
the simple reason that the agitator’s words would 
not have characterized him. Many have pro- 
nounced the same appeals of Equality and Liberty 
before him, and many more will pronounce them 
after his death. But that special type of apostle 
of equality and liberty—the ‘man of the word and 
of no action, which he intended to represent in 
Rudin—is characterized by the hero’s relations 
to different persons, and, particularly, above all, 
by his love. By his love—because it is in love that 
the human being appears in full. Thousands of 
men have made ‘propaganda by word,’ all very 
much in the same expressions, but each of them 
has loved in a different way.” 

In an introduction to the final volume of the 
Macmillan edition of Turgénieff, Mr. Edward 
Garnett has endeavored to define Turgénieff’s 
place in world-literature. In Mr. Garnett’s 
opinion, the Russian novelist challenges com- 
parison with Richardson, Fielding, Balzac, 
Meredith, Thackeray, Tolstoy, Flaubert and 
Maupassant, and in certain respects “is the 
greatest of them all.” His work “is both 
wider in its range and more beautiful in 
its forms than the work of any modern 
European artist.” It reproduces and re- 
creates human life exactly as it is, and he 
fills his novels “with the breath of poetry 
where others in general speak the word of 
prose.” While Fielding and Richardson, con- 
tinues Mr. Garnett, speak for the country and 
town, Turgénieff speaks for the nation; while 
Balzac makes defile before us an endless stream 
of human figures, Turgénieff’s characters “re- 
veal themselves: as wider apart in the range 
of their spirit, as more mysteriously alive in 
their inevitable essence, than do Meredith’s 
or Flaubert’s, than do Thackeray’s or Mau- 
passant’s. ” Where Tolstoy uses an immense 
canvas in “War and Peace,” wherein Europe 
may see the march of a whole generation, Tur- 
génieff, in “Fathers and Children” concen- 
trates in the words of a single character, 
Bazaroff, the essence of modern science’s at- 
titude to life, that scientific spirit which has 
transformed both European life and thought. 
In short, concludes this critic, Turgénieff may 
not unreasonably be ranked as the greatest 
novelist that ever lived. 
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THE VERDICT OF ADVANCED THOUGHT UPON 
CHRISTIANITY 


N GERMANY, where the battle be- 
Peeewe tween the old theology and ad- 
SIENA vanced thought seems to be 

Ss: g growing 
Ku daily fiercer, eighty representative 
radicals have lately been asked to state their 
candid opinions in regard to Christianity and 
its relation to modern thought and culture. 
The request was made through a circular 
letter drawn up by the “School Reform Asso- 
ciation” of Bremen, a society which aims to 
exclude religious teaching from the schools; 
and among those addressed were advocates of 
advanced theological and pedagogical views, 
leading poets, editors of influential papers and 
periodicals, and champions of Monism, 
Nietzscheanism and Positivism. Their replies 
have been collected in a volume entitled “Re- 
ligious Instruction? Eighty Tests,”* and are 
classified by the editor of the book, Fritz Gans- 
berg, under five main heads. 

In the first place, these thinkers, almost 
without exception, dispute Christianity’s claim 
to be the “absolute” religion. Modern thought, 
they argue, is controlled by the idea of de- 
velopment, and all the great religions of the 
world, including Christianity, must be subject 
to the same general laws, which presuppose 
development, transformation and final dissolu- 
tion. From this point of view, all “inspira- 
tion” is out of the question, and the origin, 
character and contents of the sources of the 
Christian religion, the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, must be interpreted anew. Such doc- 
trines as are antagonistic to natural develop- 
ment, including the divinity of Christ, must 
be discarded; and miracles naturally are an 
impossibility. Christ takes a place, altho a 
unique place, by the side of the other heroes 
of history, such as Napoleon, Bismarck and 
Luther. 

In the second place, these thinkers challenge 
the right of Christianity to be regarded as a 
religion of redemption, delivering mankind 
from the results of sin. This idea, we are 
told, must also be abandoned, as the theological 
conception of the sinfulness of man is irrecon- 
cilable with the teachings of modern philoso- 
phy. Indeed, redemption is represented as 
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something that has no connection with the 
conception of religion at all. “Religion is 
reverence for that which is true and good 
and beautiful,” according to the definition of 
one of the respondents. Another says: “Re- 
ligion is life, and that intense thought with 
which is bound up the purest feelings of man- 
kind.” A third writes: “Religion is reverence 
for Mother Nature, for fate, for the laws of 
the world, for God,” and appeals to the poetry 
of Goethe and Schiller for confirmation of this 
view. Almost all agree that the essential part 
of religion is its relation to this world and its 
good things. It represents the fullest develop- 
ment of what is best in man. 

The third point made is that modern thought 
has discarded the old Christian ideal of self- 
denial and self-sacrifice, and is substituting in 
its place the classical ideal of man embodied 
in the poems of Goethe, Schiller and others. 
Modern thought believes in that “insistence 
upon self” (Selbstbehauptung) taught by 
Nietzsche. The heaven of the future life, 
which Christianity is accustomed to hold out 
to its adherents, is supplanted by ideals of 
struggle and work, of constant progress in 
this world. The desire for communion with 
God gives way to an earnest endeavor to take 
the world as it is, and make the best of it. 

Fourthly, these “advanced” thinkers crit- 
icize the moral principles of Christianity as 
being by no means satisfactory. These prin- 
ciples, they declare, have largely grown from 
Semitic soil, and are fundamentally out of 
harmony with the best Western civilization 
and culture. What one writer calls “the mo- 
rality of the Germans and the Greeks,” is held 
up as something altogether different from and 
much superior to the morality taught in the 
Scriptures. The tales of horror, murder and 
slaughter found in the Old Testament pages 
are declared to be as alien to the ethical ideals 
of to-day as are the unworthy lives and deeds 
of many of the leading characters in Israel's 
history. “Christian morality,” says Dr. Ger- 
der, the author of a famous work entitled 
“Yom Menschenreich,” “is a religion of the 
pariahs of all kinds and classes: a morality 
for the benefit of the stronger.” 

Finally, the argument is made that Chris- 
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tianity, if it is to have a future, must be freed 
from all its dogmas. Religion, it is urged, is 
not something that can be taught or learned, 
but something that must be experienced and 
lived through. ‘The dogmas of Christianity,” 
says a contributor to the book, “are to a large 
extent a contradiction of the modern re- 
searches of natural science.’ 

The comments on this remarkable nn 
are chiefly of two kinds. Friends of the non- 
religious school welcome its appearance, and 
declare, with its editor, that “Christianity is 
decaying,” and “a new conception of the 
world (Weltanschanung) will be victorious.” 
They propose that the place of Christianity in 
the hearts and minds of men be taken by a 
system of simple morality, based on the 
thoughts of the sages of all nations and all 
times, and express the belief that this will 
eventually satisfy the religious longings of the 
human heart. The conservatives, on the other 
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hand, stand aghast at the sweeping claims of 
the “advanced thinkers,” and admit that Chris- 
tianity is facing something very like a crisis, 
when leaders of thought openly take such rad- 
ical ground. ‘A writer in the Beweis des Glau- 
bens thinks that this estrangement between 
Christianity and the world of thinkers can 
only be regarded as a calamity for both. But 
it must not be forgotten, he adds, that the 
views expressed in this volume represent only 
a part, and probably a minority, of the real 
thinkers of Germany. Moreover, he argues, re- 
ligion is a matter not of logic and argument, but 
of spiritual truths, the certainty of which de- 
pends on the conviction of the heart, not upon 
philosophical reflections. Spiritual experience 
and a sober second thought, concludes this 
writer, are the only means of inducing a 
healthier attitude of mind on the part of these 
modern thinkers who imagine that their little 
formulas can supplant the religion of the ages. 





AN ANTIDOTE 


HERE is a sense in which ours may 
be termed the age of pessimism. At 





and who have reflected its spirit most vividly 
are rather sad men and men who have felt to 
the uttermost the bitterness of life. Yet there 
is another sense in which it may be said that 
men were never so unwilling to be pessimists 
as they are to-day. In the rush of this new 
century, with its multiplex aspirations and ac- 
tivities, we have shunned introspection and all 
that induces depression, and have tried to lose 
ourselves in “the strenuous life.” 

That the spirit of pessimism will always be 
more or less ingrained in human nature, says 
President David Starr Jordan, of Stanford 
University, in a newly published brochure,* 
can hardly be doubted. Probably every human 
being, at some time or other, passes through 
a stage of pessimism. Speaking, first of all, 
of that “pessimism of youth” which is familiar 
enough to those who have been permitted to 
look deeply into the hearts of young men and 
women, President Jordan says: 

“In the transition from childhood to manhood 
great changes take place in the nervous system. 
There is for a time a period of confusion, in which 
the nerve cells are acquiring new powers and 


new relations. This is followed by a time of joy 
and exuberance, new nerve connections are estab- 


*Tue PuitosopHy or Hore. By David Starr Jordan. 
Paul, Elder & Company. 
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lished, new possibilities for enjoyment are devel- 
oped. These give a sense of a new life in a new 
world, a feeling of new power and adequacy, the 
thought that life is richer and better worth living 
than the child could have supposed. 

“To this in turn comes a feeling of reaction. 
The joys of life have been a thousand times felt 
before they come to us. We are but following 
part of a cut-and-dried program, ‘performing ac- 
tions and reciting speeches made up for us cen- 
turies before we were born.’ The new power of 
manhood and womanhood which seemed so won- 
derful find their close limitations. As our own 
part in the Universe seems to shrink as we take 
our place in it, so does the Universe itself seem 
to grow small, hard and unsympathetic. Very 
few young men or young women of strength and 
feeling fail to pass through a period of pessimism. 
With some it is merely an affectation caught from 
the cheap literature of decadence. It then may 
find expression in imitation, as a few years ago 
the sad-hearted youth turned down his collar in 
sympathy with the ‘conspicuous loneliness’ that 
took the starch out of the collar of Byron. ‘The 
youth,’ says Zangwill, ‘says bitter things about 
Life which Life would have winced to hear had 
it been alive.’ With others pessimism has deeper 
roots and finds its expression in the poetry or phi- 
losophy of real despair.” 


There is also a pessimism, President Jordan 
points out, which is simply the reaction from 
unearned pleasures and spurious joys. Of this 
kind of pessimism he writes: 

“The joys of wine, of opium, of tobacco and of 
all kindred drugs are mere tricks upon the ner- 
vous system. In greater or less degree they de- 


stroy its power to tell the truth, and in proportion 
as they have seemed to bring subjective happiness, 
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so do they bring at last subjective horror and dis- 
gust. And this utter soul-weariness of drugs has 
found its way into literature as the expression of 
pessimism. 

“*The City of Dreadful Night,’ for example, 
does not find its inspiration in the misery of selfish, 
rushing, crowded London. It is the effect of 
brandy on the sensitive mind of an exquisite poet.” 


And, thirdly, there is that larger pessimism 
which is the penalty of idealism, and which 
may be said to haunt the noblest and most 
sensitive minds of our time: 


“There is much to discourage in human history— 
in the facts of human life. The common man, after 
_ all the ages, is still very common. He is ignorant, 
reckless, unjust, selfish, easily misled. All public 
affairs bear the stamp of his weakness. Especially 
is this shown in the prevalence of destructive 
strife. The boasted progress of civilization is dis- 
solved in the barbarism of war. Whether glory 
Or conquest or commercial greed be war’s pur- 
pose, the ultimate result of war is death. Its es- 
sential feature is the slaughter of the young, the 
brave, the ambitious, the hopeful, leaving the weak, 
the sickly, the discouraged to perpetuate the race. 
Thus all militant nations become decadent ones. 
Thus the glory of Rome, her conquests and her 
splendor of achievement, left the Romans at home 
a nation of cowards, fromi whose brood came for- 
ward the new generation. For those who survive 
are not the sons of the Romans, but of the slaves, 
scullions, the idlers and camp-followers whom the 
years of Roman glory could not use and did not 
destroy. War blasts and withers all that is worthy 
in the works of man. 

“That there seems no way out of this is the 
cause of the sullen despair of so many scholars 
of Continental Europe. The millennium is not in 
sight. It is further away than fifty years ago. 
The future is narrowing down and men do not 
care to forecast it. It is enough to grasp what we 
may of the present. We hear ‘the ring of the 
hammer on the scaffold.’ ‘Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.’ ‘The sad kings,’ in Wat- 
son’s phrase, can only pile up fuel for their own 
destruction, and the failure of force will release 
the unholy brood which force has caused to devel- 
op. The winds of freedom are tainted by sulphur- 
ous exhalations. In all our merry-making we find 
with Ibsen that ‘there is a corpse on board.’ The 
mask is falling only to show the Death’s head 
there concealed. Aristocracy, Democracy, An- 
archy, Empire, the history of politics, is the eternal 
round of the Dance of Death.” 


In view of the prevalence of the pessimistic 
temper as an enduring factor in the spiritual 
development of humanity, the true philosopher 
can only ask: How is this attitude of despair 
to be transmuted into an attitude of hope? 
And President Jordan answers the question in 
two words: Through activity. “To weave 
knowledge into action,” he says, “is the anti- 
dote for ennui. To plan, to hope, to do, to 
accomplish the full measure of our powers, 
whatever they may be, is to turn away from 
Nirvana to real life. A useful man, a helpful 
man, an active man in any sense, even tho 
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be misdirected or harmful, is al- 
President Jordan con- 


his activity 
ways a hopeful man.” 
tinues : 


“The life of man is dynamic, not static; not a 
condition but a movement. ‘Not enjoyment and 
not sorrow’ is its end or justification. It is a rush 
of forces, an evolution toward greater activities 
and higher adjustment, the growth of a stability 
which shall be ever more unstable. This onward 
motion is recognized in the pessimistic philosophy 
of von Hartmann, as a movement toward ever 
greater possibilities of pain. With him life is ‘the 
supreme blunder of the blind unconscious force’ 
which created man and developed him as the prey 
of ever-increasing suffering. 

“But the power to enjoy has grown in like 
degree, and both joy and pain are subordinated 
to the power to act. The human will, the power 
to do, is the real end of the stress and struggle 
of the ages. However limited its individual action, 
the will finds its place among the gigantic factors 
in the evolution of life. It is not the present, but 
the ultimate, which is truth. Not the unstable and 
temporary fact, but the boundless clashing forces 
which endlessly throw truths to the surface.” 


To every reader of his book President Jor- 
dan addresses the question: In what part of 
the universe are you, and what are you doing? 
Thoreau, as he reminds us, has insisted that 
“there is no hope for you unless this bit of 
sod under your feet is the sweetest to you in 
this world—in any world.” The message 
commends itself to President Jordan. He 
says: 


“Why not? Nowhere is the sky so blue, the 
grass so green, the sunshine so bright, the shade 
so welcome, as right here, now, to-day. No other 
blue sky, nor bright sunshine, nor welcome shade 
exists for you. Other skies are bright to other 
men. They have been bright in the past and so 
will they be again, but yours are here and now. 
To-day is your day and mine, the only day we 
have, the day in which we play our part. What 
our part may signify in the great whole we may 
not understand, but we are here to play it, and 
now is the time. This we know, it is a part of 
action, not of whining. It is a part of love, not 
cynicism. It is for us to express love in terms 
of human helpfulness. This we know, for we have 
learned from sad experience that any other course 
of life leads toward weakness and misery. 

“What, then, are you doing under these blue 
skies? The thing you do should be for you the 
most important thing in the world. If you could 
do something better than you are doing now, 
everything considered, why are you not doing it? 

“Tf everyone did the very best he knew, most 
of the problems of human life would be already 
settled. If each one did the best he knew, he 
would be on the highway to greater knowledge, 
and therefore still better action. The world’s re- 
— is waiting only for each man to ‘lend a 
han 

“It does not matter if the greatest thing for 
you to do be not in itself great. The best prepara- 
tion for greatness comes in doing faithfully the 
little things that lie nearest. The nearest is the 
greatest in most human lives.” 
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THE PROPHET-IN-CHIEF OF PRAGMATISM 


Prof. William James has given up his Harvard professorship, so it is said, to devote himself to the 
propaganda of pragmatism. One of the interpreters of the new movement prophesies that it will create 
a commotion in the world of thought beside which the fight over Darwinism will be as a kindergarten 
game to college football. “It will be worth living to see!” he exclaims. 
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IHERE can be no doubt that the 
philosophic method or spiritual ten- 
dency known as pragmatism is very 
much “in the air” just at present. It 
has come into prominence spontaneously in 
half a dozen different countries, and may be 
detected in the thought of a host of writers 
and investigators who are using it all un- 
consciously. Perhaps, as its ablest exponent, 
Prof. William James, suggests, the only thing 
that is new about pragmatism is its name. But 
there is much to be said for the idea that prag- 
matism as a philosophical theory has never 
been realized in all its immense significance, 
its fascinating possibilities, until the present 
time. 

An article on pragmatism as “the newest 
philosophy” appeared in these pages two 
months ago, and some of our readers have 
complained that, after perusing it, they are 
still in the dark as to what pragmatism actually 
means. But pragmatism by its very nature 
eludes definition. It necessarily means differ- 
ent things to different minds. Some idea of 
its bewildering flexibility is conveyed by the 
statement of the young Italian pragmatist, 
Papini, who says that it “lies in the midst of 
our theories like a corridor in a hotel.” Ac- 
cording to his interpretation, innumerable 
chambers open out of this pragmatic corridor. 
In one, perchance, a man may be writing an 
atheistic volume; in another may be found 
some one on his knees praying for faith and 
strength; in a third a chemist may be engaged 
investigating a body’s properties; in a fourth 
a system of idealistic metaphysics is being 
pondered; in a fifth the impossibility of meta- 
physics is being demonstrated. But all of the 
occupants of the rooms own the corridor, and 
all must pass through it if they want to get 
in or out of their respective rooms. 

In a new volume* which is likely to become, 
iu this country at least, the text-book of the 
pragmatic movement, Professor James tells a 
little story that will help to elucidate further 
the meaning of pragmatism: 





“Some years ago, being with a camping 
party in the mountains, I returned from a soli- 
tary ramble to find every one engaged in a 
ferocious metaphysical dispute. The corpus 
of the dispute was a squirrel—a live squirrel 
supposed to be clinging to one side of a 
tree-trunk; while over against the tree’s op- 
posite side a human being was imagined to 





*PraGMATISM: A New NAME For Some OLp. Ways oF 
Tuinkinc. By William James. Longmans, Green & 
Company. 
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stand. This human witness tries to get sight 
of the squirrel by moving rapidly round the 
tree, but no matter how fast he goes, the squir- 
rel moves as fast in the opposite direction, 
and always keeps the tree between himself 
and the man, so that never a glimpse of him is 
caught. The resultant metaphysical problem 
now is this: Does the man go round the squir- 
rel or not? He goes round the tree, sure 
enough, and the squirrel is on the tree; but 
does he go round the squirrel? In the un- 
limited leisure of the wilderness, discussion 
had been worn threadbare. Everyone had 
taken side and was obstinate; and the numbers 
on both sides were even. Each side, when | 
appeared, therefore appealed to me to make it 
a majority. Mindful of the scholastic adage 
that whenever you meet a contradiction you 
must make a distinction, I immediately sought 
and found one, as follows: ‘Which party is 
right,’ I said, ‘depends on what you practically 
mean by “going round” the squirrel. If you 
mean passing from the north of him to the 
2ast then to the south, then to the west, and 
then to the north of him again, obviously 
the man does go round him, for he occupies 
these successive positions. But if on the con- 
trary you mean being first in front of him, 
then on the right of him, then behind him, 
then on his left, and finally in front again, it 
is quite as obvious that the man fails to go 
round him, for by the compensating move- 
ments the squirrel makes he keeps his belly 
turned towards the man all the time and his 
back turned away. Make the distinction and 
there is no occasion for any further dispute. 
You are both right and both wrong accord- 
ing as you conceive the verb “to go round” 
in one practical fashion or the other.’ ” 

In the light of this anecdote, we can under- 
stand what Professor James means when he 
says that pragmatism is both “a method of 
settling metaphysical disputes that otherwise 
might be interminable,” and a theory of truth. 


The term is derived from the Greek word 
mpdypa, meaning action, from which our 
words “practice” and “practical” come. Ac- 


cording to the pragmatic idea, we are con- 
cerned with theoretical principles only in so 
far as they produce results. If it makes no 
practical difference which of two statements is 
true, then it is of no importance which state- 
ment is accepted as true. Let each choose for 
himself, as brain and conscience may direct. 
Professor James continues: 

“There is absolutely nothing new in the 
pragmatic method. Socrates was an adept at 
it. Aristotle used it methodically. Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume made momentous contri- 
butions to truth by its means. Shadworth 
Hodgson keeps insisting that realities are only 
what they are ‘known as.’ But these fore- 
runners of pragmatism used it in fragments: 
they were a prelude only. Not until in our 
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time has it generalized itself, become con- 
scious of a universal mission, pretended to a 
conauering destiny. I believe in that destiny, 
and I hope I may end by inspiring you with 
my belief. 

“Pragmatism represents a perfectly familiar 
attitude in philosophy, the empiricist attitude, 
but it represents it, as it seems to me, both 
in a more radical and in a less objectionable 
form than it has ever yet assumed. A prag- 
matist turns his back resolutely and once for 
all upon a lot of inveterate habits dear to pro- 
fessional philosophers. He turns away from 
abstraction and insufficiency, from verbal solu- 
tions, from bad a priori reasons, from fixed 
principles, closed systems and pretended abso- 
lutes and origins. He turns towards concrete- 
ness and adequacy, towards facts, towards 
action and towards power. That means the 
empiricist temper regnant and the rationalist 
temper sincerely given up. It means the open 
air and possibilities of nature, as against dog- 
ma, artificiality and the pretence of finality in 
truth.” 


Professor James proceeds to the most im- 
portant and interesting part of his task—the 
application of the pragmatic method to the 
great theological and metaphysical problems 
that have vexed humanity from the beginning 
until now. He takes up, first of all, the ques- 
tion of theism, or spiritualism, versus material- 
ism. “It makes not a single jot of difference,” 
he boldly affirms, “so far as the past of the 
world goes, whether we deem it to have been 
the work of matter or whether we think a 
divine spirit was its author.” .The world is 
here, and, according to these two theories, 
either God or matter is responsible for it. The 
acceptance of either theory would not make 
the world any different from what it is; just 
as “when a play is once over, and the curtain 
‘down, you really make it no better by claim- 
ing an illustrious genius for its author, just as 
you make it no worse by calling him a com- 
mon hack.” It is only because the world is 
unfinished, because it has a future, that the 
controversy over theism and materialism has 
any value or significance. As Professor James 
puts it: 


“The true objection to materialism is not 
positive but negative. It would be farcical at 
this day to make complaint of it for what it 
is for ‘grossness.’ Grossness is what gross- 
ness does—we now know that. We make com- 
plaint of it, on the contrary, for what it is 
not—not a permanent warrant for our more 
ideal interests, not a fulfiller of our remotest 
hopes. 

“The notion of God, on the other hand, 
however inferior it may be in clearness to 
those mathematical notions so current in me- 
chanical philosophy, has at least this practi- 
cal superiority over them, that it guarantees an 
ideal order that shall be permanently pre- 
served. A world with a God in it to say the 
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last word may indeed burn up or freeze, but 
we then think of him as still mindful of the 
old ideals and sure to bring them elsewhere 
to fruition; so that, where he is, tragedy is only 
provisional and partial, and shipwreck and dis- 
solution not the absolutely final things. This 
need of an eternal moral order is one of the 
deepest needs of our breast. And those poets, 
like Dante and Wordsworth, who live on the 
conviction of such am order, owe to that fact 
the extraordinary tonic and consoling power 
of their verse. Here, then, in these different 
emotional and practical appeals, in these ad- 
justments of our concrete attitudes of hope 
and expectation, and all the delicate conse- 
quences which their differences entail, lie the 
real meanings of materialism and spiritualism 
—not in hair-splitting abstractions about mat- 
ter’s inner essence, or about the metaphysica) 
attributes of God. Materialism means simply 


‘ the denial that the moral order is eternal, and 


the cutting off of ultimate hopes; spiritualism 
means the affirmation of an eternal moral or- 
der and the letting loose of hope. Surely here 
is an issue genuine enough for any one who 
feels it; and, as long as men are men, it will 
yield matter for a serious philosophic debate.” 

The next philosophical problem to which 
Professor James applies the pragmatic method 
is that of “design in nature.” He points out 
that, as a result of recent scientific investiga- 
tions, we are all more or less at sea here. We 
used to look upon natural facts as though they 
were expressly made to fit one another; but 
Darwin revolutionized this whole conception 
by showing the power of chance happenings 
to bring forth “fit” results if only they have 
time to add themselves together. He also 
emphasized the number of adaptations which, 
if designed, would argue an evil rather than 
a good designer. We talk, for instance, of the 
wonderful “design” of the woodpecker’s bill, 
which enables it to extract a grub from the 
bark of a tree; but from the grub’s point of 
view the design must seem diabolical, not di- 
vine! Again, if design be presupposed, we 
cannot escape the dilemma involved in the 
idea that the catastrophes and tragedies, ail 
the myriad sufferings of the world, are part 
of this divine plan, just as truly as the bless- 
ings and happinesses. The eruption at Mont 
Pelée required all previous history to produce 
that exact combination of ruined houses, hu- 
man and animal corpses, sunken ships, vol- 
canic ashes, etc. “Jf God aimed at just that 
result,” says Professor James, “the means by 
which the centuries bent their influences 
toward it showed exquisite intelligence.” This 
leads on to the argument: 

“Pragmatically, the abstract word ‘design’ is 
a blank cartridge. It carries no consequences, 
it does no execution. What design? and what 


designer? are the only serious questions, and 
the study of facts is the only way of getting 
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even approximate answers. Meanwhile, pend- 
ing the slow answer from facts, any one who 
insists that there is a designer and who is sure 
he is a divine one, gets a certain pragmatic 
benefit from the term—the same in fact, 
which we saw that the terms God, Spirit, or 
the Absolute yield us. ‘Design,’ worthless 
tho it be as a mere rationalistic principle set 
above or behind things for our admiration, 
becomes, if our faith concretes it into some- 
thing theistic, a term of promise. Returning 
with it into experience, we gain a more con- 
fiding outlook on the future. If not a blind 
force but a seeing force runs things, we may 
reasonably expect better issues. This vague 
confidence in the future is the sole prag- 
matic meaning at present discernible in the 
terms design and designer. But if cosmic 
confidence is right not wrong, better not 
worse, that is a most important meaning. 
That much at least of possible ‘truth’ the 
terms will have in them.” 


The third problem approached by Professor 
James is that which centers around free-will. 
He argues again that the only point of any 
real value in this discussion is: What effect 
will it have on human conduct? If we incline 
towards an acceptance of the free-will, rather 
than the determinist, position, it must be be- 
cause it is a doctrine that inspires us with the 
idea that improvement is at least possible; 
whereas determinism tends to argue that our 
whole notion of such a possibility is born of 
ignorance. 


“Free-will is thus a general cosmological 
theory of promise, just like the Absolute, God, 
Spirit or Design. Taken abstractly, no one 
ot these terms has any inner content, none of 
them gives us any picture, and no one of 
them would retain the least pragmatic value in 
a world whose character was obviously per- 
fect from the start. Elation at mere existence, 
pure cosmic emotion and delight, would, it 
seems to me, quench all interest in those spec- 
ulations if the world were nothing but a lub- 
berland of happiness already. Our interest 
in religious metaphysics arises in the fact that 
our empirical future feels to us unsafe and 
needs some higher guarantee. If the past and 
present were purely good, who could wish 
that the future might possibly not resemble 
them? Who could desire free-will? Who 
would not say with Huxley, ‘Let me be wound 
up every day like a watch, to go right fa- 
tally. and I ask no better freedom.’ ‘Free- 
dom’ in a world already perfect could only 
mean freedom to be worse, and who could be 
sO insane as to wish that? To be necessarily 
what it is, to be impossibly aught else, would 
put the last touch of perfection upon opti- 
mism’s universe. Surely the only possibility 
that one can rationally claim is the possibility 
that things may be better. That possibility, I 
need hardly say, is one that, as the actual 
world goes, we have ample grounds for de- 
siderating. 

“Free-will thus has no meaning unless it be 
a docttine of relief. As such, it takes its place 
with other religious doctrines.” 
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After these illustrations, it becomes plain 
that pragmatism is concerned only with those 
ideas that we can assimilate, validate, cor- 
roborate and verify. One writer has summed 
up the new method by asserting that it rests 
on the proposition that since we cannot know 
the absolute truth, we should take what is 
next best. That theory of life and conduct is 
true for each of us that works best for us, that 


gives us the most satisfaction. To quote 
again: 
“‘The true, to put it very briefly, is only the 


expedient in the way of our thinking, just as 
‘the right’ is only the expedient in the way of 
our behaving. Expedient in almost any fash- 
ion; and expedient in the long run and on the 
whole of course: for what meets expediently 
all the experience in sight won’t necessarily 
meet all further experiences equally satisfac- 
torily. Experience, as we know, has ways of 
boiling over, and making us correct our pres- 
ent formulas. 
“The ‘absolutely’ true, meaning what no fur- 
ther experience will ever alter, is that ideal 
vanishing-point toward which we imagine 
that all our temporary truths will some day 
converge. It runs on all fours with the per- 
fectly wise man, and with the absolutely com- 
plete experience; and, if these ideals are ever 
realized, they will all be realized together. 
Meanwhile we have to live to-day by what 
truth we can get to-day and be ready to-mor- 
row to call it falsehood. Ptolemaic astronomy, 
Euclidean space, Aristotelian logic, scholastic 
metaphysics, were expedient for centuries, 
but human experience has boiled over those 
limits, and we now call these things only 
relativ ely true, or true within those borders 
of experience. ‘Absolutely’ they are false; 
for we know that those limits were casual, 
and might have been transcended by past 
theorists just as they are by present thinkers. 
“When new experiences lead to retrospec- 
tive judgments, using the past tense, what 
these judgments utter was true, even tho no 
past thinker had been led there. We live for- 
wards, a Danish thinker has said, but we un- 
derstand backwards. The present sheds a 
backward light on the world’s previous proc- 
esses. They may have been truth-processes for 
the actors in them. They are not so for one 
who knows the later revelations of the story.” 


The pragmatic attitude leads to what Pro- 
fessor James describes as a meliorist, rather 
than an optimist or pessimist, view of life 
“Meliorism,” we are told, “treats salvation as 
neither necessary nor impossible. It treats it 
as a possibility which becomes more and more 
of a probability the more numerous the actual 
conditions of salvation become.” Then, as to 
religious belief: 

“On pragmatistic principles, if the hypothe- 
sis of God works satisfactorily in the widest 
sense of the word, it is true. Now, whatever 
its residual difficulties may be, experience 
shows that it certainly does work, and that 
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the problem is to build it out and determine 
it so that it will combine satisfactorily with 
all the other working truths. When I tell you 
that I have written a book on men’s religious 
experience which on the whole has been re- 
garded as making for the reality of God, you 
will perhaps exempt my own pragmatism 
from the charge of being an atheistic system. 
I firmly disbelieve, myself, that our human 
experience is the highest form of experience 
extant in the universe. I believe rather that 
we stand im much the same relation to the 
whole of the universe as our canine and feline 
pets do to the whole of human life. They 
inhabit our drawing-rooms and _ libraries. 

They take part in scenes of whose signifi- 
cance they have no inkling. They are merely 
tangent to curves of history the beginnings 
and ends and forms of which pass wholly be- 
yond their ken. So we are tangent to the 
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wider life of things. But, just as many of the 
dogs’ and cats’ ideals coincide with our ideals, 
and the dogs and cats have daily living proof 
of the fact, so we may well believe, on the 
proofs that religious experience affords, that 
higher powers exist and are at work to save 
the world om ideal lines similar to our own. 

In concluding, Professor James asserts his 
belief that a pragmatistic or melioristic type 
of theism is the religion most likely to prove 
serviceable in our age. And yet, he adds, 
pragmatism makes no dogmatic affirmations; 
for “we do not yet know certainly which type 
of religion is going to work best in the long 
run. The various overbeliefs of men, their 
several faith-ventures, are in fact what are 
needed to bring the evidence in.” 





THE ESSENTIAL “INDECENCY ” 






N THE continent of Europe it has 
for years been the fashion to brand 
the spiritual descendants of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, or at least those who 
have more narrowly interpreted their message, 
as minds hypocritical and diseased. Similar 
views are beginning to find expression here, 
and it is not without interest that we turn to 
an exposition of this theory in Der Deutsche 
Vorkimpfer, a monthly published in New 
York and devoted to German culture in Amer- 
ica. A writer in that magazine greets with 
delight the “growing unrestraint” of the 
American stage. He expresses his scorn of 

those who would bar “Salome” from appear- 
ing behind the footlights arm in arm with 

Mrs. Warren and the hero of “The Great Di- 
vide.” “William Winter,” he says, “whines in 
The Tribune on account of the decay of 

American morals, and Alan Dale, that cynical 

clown, deplores hypocritically in Hearst’s Cos- 
mopolitan the ‘indelicacy of the modern 

drama.’” It seems incomprehensible to him 
that minds which seem to voice no protest 
against the antics of Anna Held should balk 
at the discussion on the stage of the serious 
problems of sex and maternity. “Perhaps,” he 
exclaims, “such critics are not even hypo- 
crites, but bigoted Puritans, in spite of long 
careers as theatrical critics.” He goes on 
to explain what he means by a “Puritan.” 

“What,” he asks, “is a Puritan? Burton has 
supplied us with a definition when he wrote 
upon the flyleaf of his ‘Arabian Nights’ this 

motto: ‘To the pure everything is impure.’ ” 

And it is this narrow aspect of one phase of 
Puritanism upon which he pours the vial of 
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OF THE PURITAN MIND 


his wrath. He contends that a man who, how- 
ever pure his life may be externally, recoils 
from the discussion of problems of life and 
art in the sphere of erotics, undoubtedly suf- 
fers from a polluted imagination. “It is im- 
possible for such an individual to represent to 
himself the spiritual fluctuations of young love 
without losing himself in a labyrinth of inde- 
cent imaginings. Thus there appeared recent- 
ly in a New York weekly a review of a book 
by an old roué of a reviewer, who raised his 
hands in moral indignation because he mis- 
interpreted the meaning of the book in terms 
of his own grossness.” The Puritan, we are 
assured, has the soul of a roué without the 
latter’s experience. “He is a pure type to 
which, as in the case of the roué, all that he 
touches and sees is unclean.” To quote 
further: 


“In the type to which I refer, the whole- 
some joy in the body has assumed a morbid 
coloring owing to the repression of centuries 
and a mistaken educational system, and it has 
poisoned his thought-life. He supplies a 
statue of Venus or Narcissus with a fig-leaf, 
without realizing that such an ornament, like 
a beauty-spot, captivates rather than distracts 
the eye., He turns away from beauty to the 
hideous creatures of the night. Yet in his 
heart there still slumbers the yearning for 
beauty, but morbidly mingled with desire. 
Therefore he dares not look upon her. His 
desire waxes with the chastisement ‘of his 
body, and when at last the soddess reveals 
herself to him in the form of a work of art, 
his eye, like that of the roué, his brother, is 
centered upon these aspects of her appearance, 
which, while essential and noble attributes of 
her being, possess an only secondary signi- 
ficance to the norma! and liberal mind.” 


It is for this reason that, in the opinion of 
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the writer we are quoting, American art, in 
which Puritanism has been the dominant fac- 
tor, is on the whole conventional. And again, 
when a free spirit like Whitman’s appeared 
on the surface, there were invariably among 
his worshipers many who adored him not be- 
cause they understood his colossal stature but 
because the senstious note in his work set their 
starved sexual emotions in vibration. “We,” 
he continues, “who have been brought up in 
a more liberal atmosphere can hardly realize 
how easily a soul thus contorted can be re- 
duced to a state of unwholesome excitation. 
We are accustomed to speak of Anglo-Amer- 
icans as hypocrites because they would like to 
prohibit the circulation of such books as 
‘Nana’ and ‘The Kreutzer Sonata,’ and would 
never tolerate in their own language Jugend 
and Simplicissimus, because they regard such 
publications as dangerous. Yet they are hon- 
est. These works are dangerous, not for us, 
to be sure, but for the Puritan.” 

To quote further: 

“The Puritan imagination is in the same 
state of morbid excitement as the roué’s, tho 
perhaps for opposite reasons. Both are sick 


in soul and essentially indecent im mind. For 
indecency, lies never in the object but always in the 


beholder. At times, however, Puritanism seeks 
an outlet. Inasmuch as the representation of 
beauty in the nude is forbidden, it must pet 
force, in order to represent the human figure 


at all, represent ugliness in the nude. Re- 
cently I offered to an editor whose integrity 
and intellectual qualities I cannot but ad- 
mire a nhotograph of a more or less nude 
statue representing the Muse of Music in 
pure and mystic dignity. He looked at me in 


surprise, then at the picture, and finally laid 
it down. ‘Impossible,’ he exclaimed, ‘this fig- 
ure is almost nude.’ ‘True,’ | replied, ‘but 
did you not use only a short time ago cer- 
tain drawings of Blake’s that were absolutely 
naked?’ ‘Ah,’ he replied, ‘but they were at 
least hideous.’ This one sentence sums up the 
essence of Puritanism, the purity to which 
everything but the ugly is impure.” 

The writer with the 
that the influx from the continent may breed 
a more liberal spirit among us, while our in- 
fluence may correct the notions of the immi- 
grant which frequently run to the opposite ex- 
treme where roué and Puritan seem to mect. 
“Let us hope,” he remarks, “that from the 
cominingling of both elements will arise a race 
that shall stand purely and sternly before the 
human body and discuss without either pru- 
dishness or obscenity the grave problems of 
love and life.” 


concludes assurance 





HARNACK’S PLEA FOR A 
BETWEEN PROTESTANTS 


ious world at this time is more strik- 
ing and impressive than that which 
is making for a closer understanding 
between denominational bodies and a greater 
consolidation of forces. We have had occa- 
sion to deal in these pages (see CurRENT Lirt- 
ERATURE, April and May) with Dr. Briggs’s 
world-encircling dream of Christian unity un- 
der Papal auspices, and the discussion that it 
elicited. And now, in Germany, Prof. Adolf 
Harnack, who is generally conceded to be the 
most eminent church historian of our times, 
has given utterance to a no less stirring plea 
for a modus vivendi between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. His expression of opinion 
is printed in the Preussische Jahrbiicher (Ber- 
lin), and has special significance just at pres- 
ent, in view of the fact that he is almost cer- 
tain to be appointed Cultus Minister of Prussia 
in the near future, and as such will have a de- 
ciding voice in the ecclesiastical affairs of that 
country. In some quarters, indeed, the “pro- 
gram” he now outlines is regarded as but the 





BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
AND ROMAN CATHOLICS 


theoretical statement of a policy of which he 
will make practical applications as soon as he 
has the power. 

One of the chief reasons why the time is 
ripe for a rapprochement between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, Professor Har- 
nack, lies in the fact that scholars in both 
churches are engaged, with marked independ- 
ence, in the solution of particular historical 
problems, and that the value of their re- 
searches is recognized in both camps. As late 
as a generation ago, it was felt that, in view 
of the bias displayed by Roman Catholic schol- 
ars, Protestants were justified in practically 
ignoring what they were doing. But all this 
is being changed now, and in the treatment of 
a number of leading historical problems per- 
taining to the beginnings of the Christian 
church, the scholars of both churches are sub- 
stantially agreed. A prominent Roman Cath- 
olic priest recently published a complete church 
history of the first three centuries, facing all 
the disputed points, such as the question of the 
early church polity, the origin of the Roman 
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primacy, the history of the New Testament 
canon; and “with the exception of a few de- 
tails,” remarks Professor Harnack, “nothing 
in this work can call forth the criticism of 
Protestant savants.” Not less significant 1s 
the fact that the sharpest criticism of the 
legends of the saints, which underlie so much 
Roman Catholic doctrine and practice, has 
lately come from the pen of a member of the 
Society of Jesus. The most complete and in- 
dependent study of Savonarola now existing 
has been published by a Roman Catholic priest. 
Even in dealing with that debatable ground, 
the era of the Reformation, Roman Catholic 
scholars are showing a growing disposition to 
do absolute justice to the Protestant cause. 
Some of the most pronounced protests against 
such coarse and slanderous treatment of the 
person of Luther as has been revived in the 
work of the recently deceased Denifle, have 
come from Roman Catholic sources. 

These and similar facts encourage Professor 
Harnack to hope that, with the proper leader- 
ship, the two great churches will be able to 
come to a better understanding. With this 
end in view, he urges upon conscientious men 
in both churches the desirability of an accept- 
ance of the following program: (1) The con- 
fessional or creedal differences of the two 
churches must be entirely removed from the 
political sphere; (2) Each party must try to 
be perfectly just to the other; (3) All use- 
less controversies must be avoided and a fair 
and honest method of controversy instituted ; 
(4) Each church must earnestly try to appre- 
ciate and properly understand the religion and 
spiritual life of the other; (5) A higher unity, 
and the attainment of a truth which now lies 
beyond the grasp of both churches, must be 
held up as the final ideal. 

As an immediately practical step toward the 
attainment of this ideal, Professor Harnack 
suggests that Roman Catholic students and 
scholars should attend the lectures of Protes- 
tant professors, and that Protestant students 
should make it a point to hear the lectures of 
Roman Catholic professors, so that the teach- 
ings of both sides can be learned from primary 
and not secondary sources. 

This remarkable utterance of Harnack’s is 
attracting international attention, and among 
the many expressions of comment evoked by 
it, one of the most remarkable is found in the 
Alte Glaube, of Leipsic, from the pen of Prof. 
A. Wollenberg. This writer, while fully alive 
to the desirability of attaining Harnack’s ideal, 
claims that the obstacles in the way of its 
realization are practically insurmountable, and 


that these are to be found in both the Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic churches. The form- 
er, he argues, will certainly not discard the 
two fundamental principles of the Reforma- 
tion, which came into being as the result of 
Protestant conflict with Roman Catholicism, 
and which furnish Protestantism with its rai- 
son d’étre, namely, the doctrines that the Scrip- 
tures and the Scriptures alone are the final 
court of appeal in all matters of faith and life, 
and that man is justified by faith alone. Pro- 
fessor Wollenberg goes on to register his con- 
viction that Harnack has failed to understand 
the real significance of creeds. “He seems to 
feel,” says Wollenberg, “that creeds are mere- 
ly so much material for controversy, and 
should and could be dropped; but, as a matter 
of fact, they are not the cause, but the results, 
of theological struggles, and represent what 
the church has finally concluded to accept as 
truths.” Again, urges Wollenberg, religious 
faith is not dependent on agreement or dis- 
agreement on historical questions; it is based 
on something stronger than argument or his- 
tory. Harnack’s claim that the two churches 
have already approached one another is dis- 
missed as superficial, and as applying only to 
external and minor matters, such as the adop- 
tion of more beautiful forms of worship on 
the part of Protestants. The hope advanced 
by Harnack that the Evangelical Roman Cath- 
olics will become the controlling factor in the 
church, is also declared by Professor Wollen- 
berg to be groundless. Harnack’s scheme, in 
short, can only be regarded, in the opinion of 
this critic, as a pium desiderium. 

Other Protestant papers take a more hope- 
ful view of the possibility of Christian unity, 
and express more confidence in Harnack as a 
representative of the historical principles of 
Protestantism. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that all of Harnack’s latest re- 
searches show pronounced conservative ten- 
dencies. Not only has he, in his “Luke, the 
Physician,” maintained that Luke is the author 
of both the Third Gospel and of the Acts, but 
in a remarkable paper lately read before the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences and published in 
the “Transactions” of that body, he has taken 
the position that the Acts is the product oi 
one author and is historically reliable. A man 
of such positive and independent scholarship, 
argue many Protestant organs, cannot be un- 
true to his church, even to attain closer re- 
lations with the Roman Catholic party, and 
accordingly, they say, his appointment as 
Cultus Minister of Prussia is to be welcomed 
from every point of view. 
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“THE MOST WONDERFUL THING THE WORLD HAS 
EVER KNOWN” 






terateur and eloquent evangelist, the 
Rev. W. J. Dawson, of London, 
the peculiar hold of Jesus Christ on 
the human heart and imagination constitutes 
the greatest marvel of all history. Napoleon ex- 
pressed something of its significance when he 
gave utterance, in his last lonely reveries in 
St. Helena, to the thought: “Czsar, Charle- 
magne, I, have founded empires. They were 
founded on force, and have perished. Jesus 
Christ has founded an empire on love, and to 
this day there are millions ready to die for 
Him.” If we of to-day, says Mr. Dawson, in 
his latest book,* were able to detach ourselves 
enough from use and custom to “survey the 
movement of human thought from some lonely 
height above the floods of Time, as Napoleon 
in the high-silences of St. Helena,” we also, 
he thinks, “might feel the wonder of this most 
wonderful thing the world has ever known.” 
The love of mankind for Jesus Christ, as 
Mr. Dawson suggests, is based on one of the 
strangest paradoxes of which we know. We 
love Him because we do not understand Him 
and because we have never really accepted or 
seriously tried to practice the principles He 
lays down. Again and again He assails our 
cherished conventions; again and again His 
words and actions seem to run counter to the 
whole experience and tradition of the ages; and 
yet He fascinates us and claims our allegiance. 
Three of the best-known incidents in the 
New Testament are cited by Mr. Dawson to 
illustrate this point. The first is Christ’s state- 
ment of the idea of divine forgiveness in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. There can be no 
doubt that this parable outrages all our or- 
dinarily accepted ideas of justice and moral 
retribution. Only recently a clergyman of in- 
ternational repute, preaching in New York, 
took strong exception to the obvious lesson of 
the story and intimated that it ought to be re- 
interpreted in terms more favorable to the 
righteous elder brother. Then, again, Christ’s 
treatment of the woman taken in adultery, 
while it may appeal to a certain poetic sense 
in humanity, could hardly commend itself to 
a legal mind. If we all shared Christ’s point 
of view in this matter, divorce-courts would 
become superfluous. And, thirdly, Christ's 
lenient attitude toward the betrayal of Peter, 
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and His subsequent forgiveness of him, is 
open to grave criticism from an ethical stand- 
point. There are some offenses that just and 
good men agree ought not to be forgiven— 
for instance, meanness, cowardice, perfidy; 
and Peter was guilty of all of these. 

Not only in His theoretical teachings, but 
in His whole life and motive, Christ may be 
said to have deliberately repudiated those 
canons of common sense and worldly wisdom 
by which the great majority of us have chosen 
to live. As Mr. Dawson puts it: 


“The things for which men naturally and, 
as we think, laudably strive, such as a settled 
position in society and the consideration of 
others, He did not think worth seeking at all. 
He made no use of His abilities for private 
ends, which has been the common principle 
of social life since society began. He asked 
nothing of the world, being apparently con- 
vinced that nothing which the world could 
give Him was worth having. Strangest thing 
of all in one who must have been conscious 
of His own genius and of the value of His 
teachings to mankind, He made not the least 
effort to perpetuate these teachings. He 
wrote no book, provided no biographer, did 
none of those things which the humblest man 
of genius does to ensure that distant genera- 
tions shall comprehend and appreciate his 
character and message. He was content to 
speak His deepest truths to casual listeners. 
He spent all His wealth of intellect upon in- 
ferior persons, fishermen and the like, who 
did not comprehend one tithe of what He 
said. He was the friend of all who chose to 
seek His friendship. He discriminated so lit- 
tle that He ever admitted a Judas to His in- 
timacy, and allowed women tainted with dis- 
honor and impurity to offer Him public tok- 
ens of affection. Im all these things He dif- 
fered absolutely from any other man who ever 
lived beneath the public eye. In all these 
things He still stands alone; for who, among 
the saintliest men we know, has not some 
innocent pride in his ability or some prefer- 
ence in friendship or some instinctive com- 
pliance with social usage or some worldly 
hopes and honorable aims which he shares in 
common with the mass of men?” 


The fact is, says Mr. Dawson, that Jesus 
was a dreamer and a poet rather than a moral- 
ist, and He fascinates us just because He ap- 
plied to the world the principles of a romantic 
justice, rather than of the cut-and-dried juris- 
prudence that we know. We feel that His 
standards are a little perilous and impracti- 
cable; and yet He would cease to attract us if 
He had ruled His life by our standards. To 
quote again: 

“Who would not find his opinion of Jesus 
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tragically lowered and his adoration practi- 


cally destroyed if some new and more au- 
thentic gospel were discovered by which we 
learned that Jesus smote with leprosy the 


Pharisees who resisted Him, as Elisha smote 
Gehazi; that He sanctioned the stoning of 
the adulteress taken in the act of sin; or that 
He branded Simon Peter for his perfidy and 
drove him out forever from the apostleship 
he had disgraced, denouncing him as a son 
of hell and a predestined citizen of the outer 
darkness? Could such acts be attributed to 
Jesus, tho each act in itself would precisely 
represent the common temper of Christian 
courts and so-called Christian men under cir- 
cumstances of similar and equal provocation, 
the worship of Jesus would at once cease 
throughout the world. 

“The dilemma is truly tragic. A Jesus who 
should be proved to have lived according to 
the conventions we respect, who did not rise 
above conventional ideals of either love or 
_ justice, who approved force and resented in- 
juries, who repudiated the friend who had 
betrayed Him, who shunned the contact of 
persons whose touch dishonored Him—such 
a Jesus would cease to be our Jesus. He would 
no longer attract us, He would not touch our 
hearts, He would barely command our re- 
spect. Astounding fact! Those very things 
in the life of Jesus which we disapprove are 
the things for which we love Him; and those 
tempers which we ourselves disallow are in 
Him the sources of our adoration.” 


Until now, avers Mr. Dawson, the people 
who have penetrated most deeply into the 
secret of Jesus have been women, and poets, 
and those whose natures are simple and un- 
sophisticated. To follow his argument: 


“Among men the poets alone have really 
understood Jesus; and in the category of the 
poets must be included the saints, whose re- 
ligion has always been interpreted to them 
through the imagination. The poets have un- 
derstood; the theologians rarely or never. 
Tkus it happens that men, being the general 
and accepted interpreters of Christ, have all 
but wholly misinterpreted Him. The lyric 
passion of that life and the lyric love which 
it excites has been to them a disregarded mu- 
sic. They have rarely achieved more than to 
tell us what Christ taught; they have wholly 
failed to make us feel what Christ was. But 
Mary Magdalene knew this, and it was what 
she said and felt in the Garden that has put 
Christ upon the throne of the world. Was 
not her vision after all the true one? Is not 
a Catherine a better guide to Jesus than a 
Dominic? When all the strident theologies 
fall silent, will not the world’s whole worship 
still utter itself in the lyric cry 

‘Jesus Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.’ 

In the degree that a temperament is ovly 
masculine, adds Mr. Dawson, it is almost sure 
to misunderstand Jesus. 


” 


“Napoleon could not understand; he was 
the child of force, the son of the sword, the 
very type of that hard efficiency of will and 
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turns the heart to flint, and 
scorns the witness of the softer intuitions. 
St. Francis of Assisi could understand be- 
cause he was in nart feminine—not weakly so, 
but nobly, as all poets and dreamers and vi- 
sionaries are. Paul could understand for the 
same reason, and so could John and Peter, 
each in varying degrees, belonging to the same 
type; but Pilate could not understand, because 
he had been trained in the hard efficiency of 
Rome, nor Judas, because the masculine vice of 
ambition had overgrown his affections and de- 
flowered his heart. What is it, then, in Paul 
and John and Peter, what element or quality, 
which we do not find in Pilate, Judas or Na- 
poleon? Clearly there is no lack of force, for 
the personality of these first three apostles 
lifted a world out of its groove and changed 
the course of history. Was it not just this, 
that each had beneath his masculine strength 
a feminine tenderness, a power of loving and 
of begetting love in others? John lying on 
the bosom of Jesus in sheer abandonment of 
love and sorrow at the last Supper; Peter 
plunging naked into the Galilean sea, and 
struggling to the shore at the mere suspicion 
that the strange figure outlined there upon the 
morning mist is the Lord; Paul praying not 
only to share the wounds of Jesus but, if there 
be any pang left over, any anguish unfulfilled, 
that this anguish may be his—these are not 
alone immortal pictures, but they are revela- 
tions of a temperament, the temperament that 
understands Jesus.” 


intellect which 


Another great class which by nature is fitted 
to grasp the real significance of Jesus’ spirit 
is to be found largely among the humble of 
the earth. It was of these that Christ must 
have been thinking when he said that “out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings” should 
issue the highest wisdom. It is of these that 
Mr. Dawson writes: 


“The reason why simple and natural people 
readily understand Jesus is that in the kind of 
life they live the primal emotions are supreme. 
The very narrowness of their social outlook 
intensifies those emotions. . . . In the 
wisdom of the heart they are more learned 
than the wisest Pharisee, who is rarely ‘soft- 
ened into feeling,’ whose whole social life in- 
deed imposes a restraint on feeling. What 
peasant father would not welcome a returning 
prodigal, what peasant mother would not open 
her arms wide to gather to her bosom a peni- 
tent daughter, recovered from the cruel snare 
of cities? Certainly one is much more likely 
to find such acts of pure feeling among peasant 
folk than among the rich and cultured, for the 
peasant cares less for opinion, is less respect- 
ful of social etiquet and follows more closely 
in his actions the instincts of primal affection. 
Who has not discovered among poor and 
humble folk a strange and beautiful lenience, 
the lenience of a great compassion, towards 
those sins which in more artificial conditions 
of society are held to justify the most violent 
condemnation, and do indeed close the heart 
to pity? In poor men’s huts beside the Sea 
of Galilee Jesus Himself had found love, love 
in all its divine daring, lenience and mag- 
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nanimity, and He knew that among people like 
these He would be understood.” 

In spite of the almost universal misunder- 
standing of Jesus, says Mr. Dawson, in con- 
cluding, it is not difficult to comprehend His 
message. We need to remember but one thing 
—that He lived for love and that, beside love, 
all else seemed unimportant to Him. When 
we understand this, we will be ready for the 
further truth that Christianity, if it has any 
sincere meaning, “implies a kind of life whose 
spirit and method reproduce as accurately as 
possible the spirit and method of the life of 
Jesus’—that is to say, of an all-embracing 
love. And, finally, we shall reach the frame 
of mind where we shall endeavor to reproduce 
this spirit and method in our own lives. The 
result will be, says Mr. Dawson: 

“The moment we do begin to live, however 
inefficiently, as Jesus lived, the sublime reality 
of His religion is revealed to us. We do 
actually find that in the postponement of our 
own desires for the sake of others; in the 
abandonment of our own apparently legitimate 
ambitions for the service of the poor; in the 
patient endurance of affront and injury; in the 
forgiveness of those whose wrongs seem in- 
expiable; in the daily exercise of love that 
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‘seeketh not itself to please,’ but hopeth all 
things, and believeth all things,—there is a 
joy beyond joy, and an exceeding great re 
ward. We do actually find that to forgive our 
brother freely is better both for him and us 
than to judge him harshly, and the wisdom of 
Jesus is thus justified in its moral and social 
efficacy. We do actually find that in ceasing 
to live by worldly maxims and by living in 
stead according to the maxims of Jesus, we 
have attained a form of happiness so incredibly 
sweet and pure that the world holds nothing 
that resembles it, and nothing that we would 
exchange for it. For this is now our great reward, 
that peace attends our footsteps, and that our 
hearts are no longer vexed with the perturba 
tions of vanity and self-love, of envy and re- 
venge. We find human nature answering to 
our touch even as it answered to the touch of 
Jesus, and revealing to us all its best and purest 
treasure. We find the very natures we thought 
intractable and destitute of all affinity with 
ours, brought near our own; the very men and 
women we thought wholly alien to us s 
denly made lovable, and full of qualities that 
claim our love. And as we thus humbly fol! 
low in the steps of Jesus, trying to live each 
day as He lived, we know that sublimest joy 
of all—we feel Jesus acting once more through 
our actions, and we see in the eyes that meet 
our own the same look that Jesus saw in the 
eyes of those whom He had cured of misery 
and redeemed of sin.” 


} 





BERNARD SHAW’S SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 





E ordinarily accepted notions of 
deity presuppose a God entrenched 
behind His universe, omnipotent, 
omniscient, and necessarily greater 
than the world He has created. From time 
immemorial we have chosen to imagine God 
as the highest factor in an ascending scale of 
being of which lower planes are represented 
by the life of man and the angels. But why, 
asks Bernard Shaw, the paradoxical dram- 
atist, must we believe that God has created 
only beings lower than Himself? How are 
we to know that He is not in travail to pro- 
duce, that He has not succeeded in producing, 
something higher than Himself? 

Mr. Shaw has a habit of asking puzzling 
questions. He asks them through his essays, 
his plays, his novels. The particular questions 
here propounded he put before a City Temple 
audience recently, in London, during the 
course of a thoroly serious address on “The 
New Theology.” The speaker went on to say 
that, for his part, he could have no real re- 
spect for a God whose ambition ended in 
creating dependents and inferiors. ‘I cannot 
believe,” he averred, “in such a God. If I 
were God, I should try to create something 


higher than myself, and then something higher 
than that; so that, beginning with a God the 
highest thing in creation, I should end with a 
God the lowest thing in creation.” 

Not only, in Bernard Shaw’s opinion, is this 
by far the most admirable conception of God, 
but it is the only conception that fits the facts. 
Without some such theory, he asserted, it is 
utterly impossible to get rid of the “horrible 
old idea that all the cruelty in the world is the 
work of an omnipotent God who, if He liked, 
could have left the cruelty out of creation.” 
He continued (as reported in The Christian 
Commonwealth, London) : 


“What you have got to understand is that 
somehow or other there is at the back of the 
universe a Will, a Life-Force. You cannot 
think of Him as a person, you have to think 
of Him as a great purpose, a great will, and, 
furthermore, you have to think of Him as 
engaged in a continual struggle to produce 
something higher and higher, to create or- 
gans to carry out His purpose; as wanting 
hands, and saying, ‘I must create something 
with hands;’ arriving at that very slowly, 
after innumerable experiments and innumer- 
able mistakes, because this power must be 
proceeding as we proceed, because if there 
were any other way it would put us in that 
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wav: we know that in all the progress we 
make we proceed by way of trial and error 
and experiment. Now conceive of the force 
behind the universe as a bodiless, impotent 
force, having no executive power of its own, 
wanting instruments, something to carry out 
its will in the world, making all manner of 
experiments, creating reptiles, birds, animals, 
trying one thing after another, rising higher 
and higher in the scale of organism, and 
finally producing man; and then inspiring that 
man, putting His will into him, getting him to 
carry out His purpose, saying to him, ‘Re- 
member, you are not here merely to look 
aiter yourself. I have made your hand to do 
My work. I have made your brain, and I 
want you to work with that and try to find 
out the purpose of the universe; and when one 
it strument is worn out, I will make another, 
and another, always more and more intelli- 
gent and effective.’ ” 


When related to this philosophy of the uni- 
verse, pain and evil, Mr. Shaw thinks, assume 
new aspects and become entirely comprehensi- 
ble. They are the results of God’s unsuccessful 
“experiments.” Many of the earlier experi- 
ments—for instance, the tiger—are still in full 
possession of the destructive forces with. which 
they were endowed, and are inevitably in con- 
flict with humanity. In our own bodies we 
still endure the traces of unhappy experimenta- 
tion. We are clumsy pieces of mechanism, 
hampered by outgrown organs which in some 
cases are useless and actually interfere with 
later organs. To follow the argument to its 
conclusion : 


“Numbers of things which are at present 
killing and maiming us in our own organism 
have got to be evolved out of that organism, 
and the process is painful. The object of the 
whole evolutionary process is to realize God; 
that is to say, instead of the old notiom that 
creation began with a God, a personal Being, 
who, being perfect, created something lower 
than Himself, the aim of the New Theology 
is to turn that process the other way, and to 
conceive of the force behind the universe as 
working up through imperfection and mistake 
to a perfect organized being, having the power 
of fulfilling its highest purposes. In a sense 
there is no God as yet achieved, but there is 
that force at work making God, struggling 
through us to become an actual organized ex- 
istence, enjoying what to many of us is the 
greatest conceivable ecstasy, the ecstasy of a 
brain, an intelligence, actually conscious of 
the whole, and with executive force capable 
of guiding it to a perfectly benevolent and 
harmonious end. That is what we are work- 
ing to. When you are asked, ‘Where is God? 
Who is God?’ stand up and say, ‘I am God, 
and here is God,’ not as yet completed, but 
sull advancing towards completion just in so 
much as I am working for the purpose of the 
universe, working for the good of the 


whole of society and the whole world, in- 
= of merely looking after my personal 
ends. 


In that way we get rid of the old con- 
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tradiction, we begin to perceive that the evil 
of the world is a thing that will finally be 
evolved out of the world; that it was not 
brought into the world by malice and cruelty, 
but by an entirely benevolent Designer that 
had not as yet discovered how to carry out 
its benevolent intention.” 


At the close of his address, Mr. Shaw in- 
vited questions, and a member of the audience 
asked: “Can one being create another being 
higher than itself; can the effect be greater 
than the cause; can water rise above its own 
level?” The speaker retorted: “Yes; my 
father was nothing like so clever a man as | 
am!” This dazzling repartee, remarks Albert 
Dawson, of the Christian Commonwealth staff, 
was hugely enjoyed by the audience, but can 
hardly be taken seriously. He comments 
iurther: 


“Mr. Shaw certainly did not convince one of his 
most interested and appreciative hearers. To me 
the only possible theory of the universe involves 
the postulate that Mr. Shaw rejects—namely, one 
Supreme Power, at once omnipotent and benevo- 
lent. It is inexplicable how Almighty Beneficence 
should—not merely ‘allow,’ that is playing with 
language and shirking the issue, but—create what 
we call evil (“I create evil.” Isaiah xiv. 7), but 
if there be not one Supreme Being who is ulti- 
mately responsible for everything in the universe, 
then, as it seems to me, the cosmos is resolved 
into chaos. I temerariously submit that what Mr. 
Shaw and those who think with him require is a 
little more faith and imagination. We are only 
a part and know only a part; could we see the 
whole plan we should understand and be satisfied. 
One obvious thing is that we are evidently not 
meant at this stage of our development to pene- 
trate the cosmic secret. May we nut believe that 
we are moving towards a solution, that Mr. Camp- 
bell, Mr Shaw, and all intellectual pathfinders 
are making contributions towards the elucidation 
of the mystery, and that one far-off distant day 
the race may awake to the joyous consciousness 
that it has an intelligent and satisfying compre- 
hension of the whole process?” 


To the London Academy Lady Agnes Grove 
contributes a lengthy letter, in which she heaps 
satire on Bernard Shaw’s theory. She says, 
in part: 


“According to this interpreter, God has always 
been ‘creating something a little better than 
Himself.’ We can imagine in what humble cir- 
cumstances he was when he began, when we are 
told that his first attempt was a protozoon; but 
he was not discouraged, and he tried and tried 
again (for how many million years Mr. Shaw 
modestly assures us he is not in a position pos- 
itively to affirm) until at last he created—Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who rather unkindly reveals the 
secret of his god’s early failures. Now this 
pinched conception of God arises in Mr. Shaw’s 
mind from his inability to divest himself of the 
idea of God as a creator, as man or rather Mr. 
Shaw would create, if he undertook the job. 
This is the old theology with a vengeance!” 
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MAJOR BARBARA—BERNARD SHAW’S NEW APOTHEOSIS 
OF MONEY 


JERNARD SHAW’S new play,* from 
which we reprint by permission a 
number of scenes, is an apotheosis 
of Anarchy and of Money. In his 
introduction, modestly entitled, “First Aid to 
Critics,” Mr. Shaw points out that in the hero 
ot his play, the millionaire Undershaft, he has 
represented a man who has become intellec- 
tually and spiritually as well as practically 
conscious of “the irresistible natural truth 
which we all abhor and repudiate: to wit, that 
the greatest of all evils and the worst of crimes 
is poverty, and that our first duty—a duty to 
which every other consideration should be sac- 
rificed—is not to be poor.” A poor man, we 
are told, is a nucleus of disease, ugliness and 
dirt. His habitations turn our cities into 
poisonous congeries of slums. His daughters 
infest our young men with the diseases of the 
street and his sons revenge him by turning the 
nation’s manhood into scrofula, cowardice, 
cruelty, hypocrisy, political imbecility, and all 
the other fruits of oppression and malnutri- 
tion. “This being so,” he asks, “is it really 
wise to let him be poor? Would he not do 
ten times less harm as a prosperous burglar, 
incendiary, ravisher or murderer, to the ut- 
most limits of humanity’s negligible impulses 
in these directions? Suppose we were to abol- 
ish all penalties for such activities, and decide 
that poverty is the one thing we will not tol- 
erate—that every adult with less than, say, 
£365 a year, shall be painlessly but inexorably 
killed, and every hungry half-naked child forci- 
bly fattened and clothed, would not that be 
an enormous improvement on our existing sys- 
tem, which has already destroyed so many civ- 
ilizations and is visibly destroying ours in the 
same way?” 

The crying need of the nation, Shaw af- 
firms, is not for better morals, cheaper bread, 
temperance, liberty, culture, redemption of 
fallen sisters and brothers, but simply for 
enough money. The Salvation Army is to his 
mind an attempt to reach this happy state. 
The Salvationist discovers that he must ac- 
tually fight the devil instead of merely praying 








By George Bernard 


*From Jonn Butr’s Ornuer Istanp. 
By permission 


Shaw. Copyright by Brentano’s, 1907. 
of the publishers. 


at him, even if at the time he has not quite 
ascertained his true address, Shaw’s play is not 
an attack on the Salvation Army, as it has 
stupidly been misrepresented, but a pean in its 
favor. “In the poorest corner of this soul- 
destroying Christianity,” Shaw jubilantly ex- 
claims, “vitality suddenly begins to germinate 
again. Joyousness, a sacred gift long de- 
throned by the hellish laughter of derision and 
ebscenity, rises like a flood miraculously out 
of the fetid dust and mud of the slums; rous- 
ing marches and impetuous dithyrambs rise to 
the heavens from people among whom the de- 
pressing noise called ‘sacred music’ is a stand- 
ing joke; a flag with Blood and Fire on it is 
unfurled, not in murderous rancor, but because 
fire is beautiful and blood a vital and splendid 
red; Fear, which we flatter by calling it Self, 
vanishes; and transfigured men and women 
carry their gospel through a transfigured 
world, calling their leader General, themselves 
Captains and Brigadiers, and their whole body 
an Army: praying, but praying only for re- 
freshment, for strength to fight, and for need- 
ful MONEY (a notable sign, that); preach- 
ing, but not preaching submission; daring ill- 
usage and abuse, but not putting up with more 
of it than is inevitable; and practicing what 
the world will let them practice, including 
soap and water, color and music. There is 
danger in such activity; and where there is 
danger there is hope.” 

The first act introduces us to the library in 
Lady Britomart Undershaft’s house. She is 
fifty or thereabouts, with all the earmarks of 
the female bully which Shaw seems to delight 
in representing. Her son Stephen is a gravely 
cerrect young man, who takes himself very 
seriously. Of her twin daughters Sarah and 
Barbara, the latter is the more robust and 
more energetic. She has joined the Salvation 
Army, wears the uniform, and has the title of 
Major. Her “young man” is Adolphus Cusins, 
a spectacled Professor of Greek, slight, thin- 
haired and sweet-voiced. His sense of humor, 
intellectual and subtle, is complicated by an 
appalling temper. The life-long struggle of 
a benevolent temperament and a high con- 
science against impulses of inhuman ridicule 
and inhuman patience has set up a chronic 
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strain which has wrecked his constitution. He 
is a man mild and apologetic in manner, ca- 
pable possibly of murder, but not of cruelty or 
coarseness. Cusins has joined the army for 
Barbara's sake, not, as she fondly believes, for 
the sake of salvation. Lomax, Sarah’s “young 
man,” is an ordinary young Britisher, afflicted 
with a frivolous sense of humor which plunges 
him at the most inopportune moments into 
paroxysms of imperfectly suppressed laughter. 
Lomax likes Sarah. He thinks it will be 
rather a lark to marry her, and consequently 
has not attempted to resist Lady Britomart’s 
arrangements to that end. The head of the 
household, Undershaft, lives apart from his 
wife, who could not endure his exposition of 
theories which her British conscience regarded 
as wicked. He is an Armorer, and in the firm 
it has become a tradition that the business is 
to be handed over not to the legitimate heir 
but to a foundling who has proved himself 
equal to the gigantic task. This has been an- 
other point of disagreement between husband 
and wife. Undershaft had himself been such 
a foundling, and his children have been 
-Lrought up more or less to despise him. He 
is described as a stoutish, easy-going elderly 
man with kindly patient manners and an en- 
gaging simplicity of character. His gentleness 
is partly that of a strong man who has learnt 
by experience that his natural grip hurts or- 
dinary people unless he handles them very 
carefully, and partly the mellowness of age 
and success. Lady Britomart has asked him 
to her home after many years in order to ex- 
tort from him settlements on her two daugh- 
ters, whose prospective husbands are unable 
to support them. An amusing scene takes 
place, as Undershaft does not recognize his 
children before he has been formally intro- 
duced to them, and has even forgotten their 
number. Both his wife and son are shocked 
hy his remarks, Cusins is interested, and Bar- 
bara makes up her mind to “save” him. 
Machiavelli-like he accepts her invitation to 
visit her at her quarters provided she will 
reciprocate the call at his iron works. 

The next act takes place at the West Ham 
shelter of the Salvation Army on a cold Jan- 
uary morning. We are introduced to a num- 
ber of characters: old Rummy and old Price, 
who confess to terrible sins they have not 
committed for a slice of bread and treacle at 
the hands of the Salvationists. One young 
man, Bill Walker, strikes a Salvation Lassy, 
Jenny, in the face because she refuses to tell 
him the whereabouts of his girl, who has 
joined the Army. When Major Barbara, 
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thereupon, comes out to speak to him and de- 
rides him as a coward, he repents and offers 
a sovereign and a sacrifice, namely to suffer 
evil for evil, like for like. Barbara scornfully 
rejects his offering, the army is not to be 
bribed. It will not punish him, it will not take 
his money, it leaves him no salvation except 
reform. At this moment Undershaft arrives 
and Barbara at once introduces him to the 
Salvation Army Commissioner, Mrs. Baines. 
Undershaft compliments the Army for taking 
the sting out of the heart of the laboring men. 
Mrs. Baines cunningly avails herself of the 
occasion to make an announcement to Barbara 
and Jenny that is meant no less for Under- 
shaft’s ear. “I have news, most wonderful 
news,” she cries. 

JENNY (runs to her): Yes, yes. 

BarBaRA (moving nearer to the drum): Have 
we got money enough to keep the shelter open? 

Mrs. Baines: I hope we shail have enough to 
keep all the shelters open. Lord Saxmundham 
has promised us five thousand pounds 

BarBarRA: Hooray! 

JENNY: Glory! 

Mrs. Baines: If 

BarBaRA: “If” ! If what? 

Mrs. Barnes: If five other gentlemen will give 
a thousand pounds each to make it up to ten 
thousand. 

BarBaRA: Who is Lord 
never heard of him. 

UnpersHart (who has pricked up his ears at 
the peer’s name, and is now watching Barbara 








Saxmundham? I 


curiously): A new creation, my dear. You have 
heard of Sir Horace Bodger? 
BarBarA: Bodger! Do you mean the distiller? 


Bodger’s whisky! 

UnpersHart: That is the man. He is one of 
the greatest of our public benefactors. He re- 
stored the cathedral at Hakington. They made 
him a baronet for that. He gave half a million 
to the funds of his party; they made him a baron 
for that. 

Suir_ey (a Salvationist): What 
give him for the five thousand? 

UnpersHaFt: There is nothing left to give 
him. So the five thousand, I should think, is to 
save his soul. 

Mrs, Barnes: Heaven grant it may! Oh, Mr. 
Undershaft, you have some very rich friends. 
Can’t you help us toward the other five thousand? 
We are going to hold a great meeting this after- 
noon at the Assembly Hall in the Mile End Road. 
If I could only announce that one gentleman had 
come forward to support Lord Saxmundham, 
others would follow. Don’t you know somebody ? 
Couldn’t you? Wouldn’t you? (Her eyes fill 
with tears.) Oh, think of these poor people, Mr. 
Undershaft; think of how much it means to them, 
and how little to a great man like you. 

UnpersHAFT (sardonically gallant): Mrs. 
Baines, you are irresistible. I can’t disappoint 
you, and I can’t deny myself the satisfaction of 
making Bodger pay up. You shall have your five 
thousand pounds. 

Thank God! 


Mrs. BaINneEs: 
UNDERSHAFT: You don’t thank me? 


will they 
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Mrs. Baines: Oh, sir, don’t try to be cynical; 
don’t be ashamed of being a good man. ‘The 
Lord will bless you abundantly; and our prayers 
will be like a strong fort fication round you all 
the days of your life. (With a touch of caution): 
You will let me have the check to show at the 
meeting, won't you? Jenny, go in and fetch a pen 
and ink. (Jenny runs to the shelter door.) 


UnberRSHAFT: Do not disturb Miss Hill. I 
have a fountain pen. (Jenny halts. He sits at 
the table and writes the check. Cusins rises to 
make more room for him. They all watch him 


silently.) 
Bitt (cynically, aside to Barbara, his voice 


and accent horribly debased): Wot prawce 
Selvytion nah? es 
BarBarA: Stop. (Undershaft stops writing; 


they all turn to her in surprise.) Mrs. Baines, 
are you really going to take the money: 

Mrs. Baines (astonished): Why not, dear? 

BarBara: Why not! Do you know what my 
father is? Have you forgotten that Lord Sax- 
mundham is Bodger the whisky man? Do you 
remember how we implored the County Council 
to stop him from writing Bodger’s Whisky in 
letters of fire against the sky, so that the poor 
drink-ruined creatures on the embankment could 
not wake up from their snatches of sleep without 
being reminded of their deadly thirst by that 
wicked sky-sign? Do you know that the worst 
thing I have had to fight here is not the devil, 
but “Bodger, 30dger, Bodger, with his whisky, 
his distilleries, and his tied “houses ? Are you go- 
ing to make our shelter another tied house for 
him, and ask me to keep it? 

Britt: Rotten, drunken whisky it is, too. 

Mrs. Baines: Dear Barbara, Lord Saxmund- 
ham has a soul to be saved like any of us. If 
heaven has found the way to make a good use of 
his money, are we to set ourselves up against the 
answer to our prayers? 


Both Undershaft and Mrs. Baines make 
clear to Barbara that the Army is justified in 
accepting the money, Cusins ironically joins 
them, and the following scene ensues: 


Cusins (mounting the form in an ecstasy of 
mischief): The millennium will be inaugurated 
by the unselfishness of Undershaft and Bodger. 
Oh, be joyful! (He takes the drumsticks froin 
his pockets and flourishes them.) 

Mrs. Baines (taking the check): The longer 
I live the more proof I see that there is an In- 
finite Goodness that turns everything to the work 
of salvation sooner or later. Who would have 
thought that any good could have come out of 
war and drink? And yet their profits are brought 
to-day to the feet of salvation to do its blessed 
work. (She is affected to tears.) 

Jenny (running to Mrs. Baines and throwing 
her arms around her): Oh, dear, how blessed, 
how glorious it all is! 


Cusin rs (in a convulsion of irony): Let us 
seize this unspeakable moment. Let us march to 
the great meeting at once. Excuse me just an 


instant. (He rushes into the shelter. Jenny takes 
her tambourine from the drum head.) 

Mrs. Barnes: Mr. Undershaft, have you ever 
seen a thousand people fal! on their knees with 
one impulse and pray? Come with us to the meet- 
ing. Barbara shall tell them that the Army is 
saved, and saved through you. 
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CusINS (returning impetuously from the 
shelter with a flag and a trombone, and coming 
between Mrs. Baines and Undershaft): You shall 
carry the flag down the first street, Mrs. Baines 
(he gives her the flag). Mr. Undershaft is a 
gifted trombonist; he shall intone an Olympian 
diapason to the West Ham Salvation march. 
(Aside to Undershaft, as he forces the trombone 
on him): “Blow, Machiavelli, blow.” 


Bill, who has 
taunts Barbara 


witnessed the again 
with the fact that the Army 
may be bought after all if only the price io 
large enough. She cannot deny it, and, dis- 
i!lusioned, strips off the uniform of the Army. 

The third act takes place at Undershaft’s 
foundry, where the Undershaft family is re- 
united for the moment at least. They find 
conditions ideal — restaurants, churches, even 

-William Morris Association, everything 
breathes satisfaction and opulence. Even 
Lady Britomart is enchanted. She asks 
for the inheritance not for her son Ste- 
phen, but for Barbara and Cusins. Under- 
shaft, who understands the underlying cyni- 
cism of Cusins, in whom he recognizes a 
brother-soul, would have no objection to such 
an arrangement if Cusins were a foundling. 
Thereupon Cusins confesses the horrible truth 
that while his parents are respectable married 
people in Australia, they are outcasts in Eng- 
land. “My mother is my father’s 
wife’s sister, and in this island I am conse- 
quently a foundling.” When he sees that this 
subterfuge is accepted he begins to dictate 
terms and to raise the moral issue. Lady 
ritomart remarks that there is no moral issue 
at all. “You must simply sell Cannons and 
Weapons to people whose cause is right and 
just, and refuse them to foreigners and crim- 
inals.” But here Undershaft takes a very 
decided stand: “You must keep the true faith 
of an Armorer or you don’t come in here.” 


faith of 


scene, 


deceased 


Custns: What on earth is the true 
an Armorer? 

UNpERSHAFT: To give arms to all men who 
offer an honest price for them, without respect 
of persons or principles: to aristocrat and repub- 
lican, to Nihilist and Czar, to Capitalist and Social- 
ist, to Protestant and Catholic, to burg'ar and 
policeman, to black man, white man and yellow 
man, to all sorts and conditions, all nationalities, 
all faiths, all follies, all causes and all crimes. 
The first Undershaft wrote up in his shop: IF 


GOD GAVE THE HAND, LET NOT MAN 
WITHHOLD THE SWORD. The second wrote 
up: ALL HAVE THE RIGHT TO FIGHT: 
NONE HAVE THE RIGHT TO JUDGE. The 
third wrote up: TO MAN THE WEAPON: 
TO HEAVEN THE VICTORY. The fourth 


had no literary turn, so he did not write up 
anything; but he sold cannons to. Napoleon under 
the nose of George the Third. The fifth wrote up: 


PEACE SHALL NOT PREVAIL SAVE WITH 
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A SWORD IN HER HAND. The sixth, my 
master, was the best of all. He wrote up: 
NOTHING IS EVER DONE IN THIS 
WORLD UNTIL MEN ARE PREPARED TO 
KILL ONE ANOTHER IF IT IS NOT DONE. 
After that there was nothing left for the seventh 
to say. So he wrote up, simply: UNASHAMED. 

Cusins: My good Machiavelli, I shall certainly 
write something upon the wall; only as I shall 
write it in Greek you won't be able to read it. 
But as to your Armorer’s faith, if I take my neck 
out of the noose of my own morality I am not 
going to put it into the noose of yours. I shall 
sell cannons to whom I please, and refuse them to 
whom I please. So there! 

UNDERSHAFT: From the moment when you 
become Andrew Undershaft, you will never do as 
you please again. Don’t come here lusting for 
power, young man. 

Cusins: If power were my aim I should not 
come here for it. You have no power. 

UnpersHaFt: None of my own, certainly. 

Cusins: I have more power than you, more 
will. You do not drive this place. It drives you. 
And what drives the place? 


UnpbERSHAFT ( enigmatically): A_ will of 
which I am a part. 
BarBaRA (startled): Father! Do you know 


what you are saying; or are you laying a snare 
for my soul? 

Cusins: Don’t listen to his metaphysics, Bar- 
bara. The place is driven by the most rascally 
part of society, the money-hunters, the pleasure- 
hunters, the military promotion hunters; and he 
is their slave. 

UnpersHarFt: Not necessarily. Remember the 
Armorer’s Faith. I will take an order from a 
good man as cheerfully as from a bad one. If 
you good people prefer preaching and shirking 
to buying my weapons and fighting the rascals, 
don’t blame me. I can make cannons: I cannot 
make courage and conviction. Bah! You tire me, 
Euripides, with your morality mongering. Ask 
Barbara. She understands. (He suddenly takes 
Barbara’s hands, looks powerfully into her eyes.) 
Yell him, my love, what power really means. 

BARBARA (hypnotized) : Before I joined the 
Salvation Army, I was in my own power; and 
the consequence was that I never knew what to 
do with myself, When I joined it, I had not 
enough time for all the things I had to do. 

UNDERSHAFT (approvingly): Just so. And 
why was that, do you suppose? 

BarsBaRA: Yesterday, I should have said be- 
cause I was in the power of God. (She resumes 
her self-possession, withdrawing her hands from 
his with a power equal to his own.) But you 
came and showed me I was in the power of 
Bodger and Undershaft. To- day, I feel—Oh! 
how can I put it into words? Sarah, do you 
remember the earthquake at Cannes, when we were 
little children?—how little the surprise of the 
first shock mattered compared to the dread and 
horror of waiting for the second? That is how 
I feel in this place to-day. I stood on the rock 
I thought eternal; and without a word of warning 
it reeled and crumbled under me. I was safe 
with an infinite wisdom watching me, an army 
marching to salvation, with me; and in a moment, 
at a stroke of your pen in a check book, I stood 
alone; and the heavens were empty. That was 
the first shock of the earthquake; I am waiting 
for the second. 
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UNDERSHAFT: Come, come, my daughter! 
Don’t make too much of your little tinpot tragedy. 
What -we do here when we spend years of work 
and thought and thousands of pounds of solid cash 
on a new gun or an aérial battleship that turns 
out just a hairsbreadth wrong after all? Scrap 
it. Scrap it without wasting another hour or 
another pound on it. Well, you have have made 
for yourself something that you will call a moral- 
ity or a religion or what not. It doesn’t fit the 


facts. Well, scrap it. Scrap it and get one that 
does fit. That is what is wrong with the world 
at present. It scraps its obsolete steam engines 


and dynamos ; but it won’t scrap its old prejudices 
and its old moralities and its old religions and its 
old political constitutions. What's the result? In 
machinery it does very well; but in morals and 
religion and politics it is working at a loss that 
brings it nearer bankruptcy every year. Don’t 
persist in that folly. If your religion broke down 
yesterday, get a newer and better one for to- 
morrow. 

BarBaRA: Oh how gladly would I take a better 
one to my soul! But you offer me a worse one. 
(Turning on him with sullen vehemence) Justify: 
Show me some light through the darkness of this 
dreadful place, with its beautifully clean work- 
shops, and respectable workmen, and model homes. 

UNbDERSHAFT: Cleanliness and_ respectability 
do not need justification, Barbara; they justify 
themselves. I see no darkness here, no dreadful- 
ness, In your Salvation shelter I saw poverty, 
misery, cold and hunger. You gave them bread 
and treacle and dreams of heaven. I give from 
thirty shillings a week to twelve thousand a year. 
They find their own dreams; but I look after the 


drainage. 

BarsparA: And their own souls? 

UNDERSHAFT: I save their souls just as I saved 
yours. 

BarBaRA (revolted): You saved my soul! 
What do you mean? 

UnversHaFT: I fed you and clothed you and 
housed you. I took care that you should have 


money enough to live handsomely—more than 
enough; so that you could be wasteful, careless, 


generous. That saved your soul from the seven 
deadly sins. 

_ BARBARA (bewildered): The seven deadly 
sins ! 


UNDERSHAFT: Yes, the deadly seven (count- 
ing on his fingers)—food, clothing, firing, rent, 
taxes, respectability and children. Nothing can 
lift those seven millstones from Man’s neck but 
money; and the spirit cannot soar until the mill- 
stones are lifted. I lifted them from your spirit. 
I enabled Barbara to become Major Barbara; and 
I saved her from the crime of poverty. 

Cusins: Do you call poverty a crime? 

UnversHart: The worst of crimes. All the 
other crimes are virtues beside it; all other dis- 
honors are chivalry itself by comparison, Poverty 
blights whole cities; spreads horrible pestilences ; 
strikes dead the very souls of all who come in 
sight, sound or smell of it. What you call a crime 
is nothing: a murder here and a theft there, a 
blow now and a curse then. What do they mat- 
ter? They are only accidents and illnesses of life. 
There are not fifty professional criminals in Lon- 
don. But there are millions of poor people, abject 
people, dirty people, ill fed, ill clothed people. 
They poison us morally and physically; they kill 
the happiness of society; they force us to do away 
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with our own liberties and to organize unnatural 
cruelties for fear they should rise against us, and 
drag us down into their abyss. Only fools fear 
crime. We all fear poverty. Pah! (turning on 
Barbara) you talk of your half-saved ruffian in 
West Ham. You accuse me of dragging his soul 
back to perdition. Well, bring him here to me, 
and I will drag his soul back again to salvation 
for you. Not by words and dreams, but by thirty- 
eight shillings a week, a sound house in a hand- 
some street, and a permanent job. In three 
weeks he will have a fancy waistcoat; in three 
months a tall hat and a chapel sitting; before the 
end of the year he will shake hands with a duchess 
at a Primrose League Meeting, and join the Con- 
servative Party. 

BarBaRA: And will he the better for that? 

UNDERSHAFT: You know he will. Don’t be a 
hypocrite, Barbara. He will be better fed, better 
housed, better clothed, better behaved; and his 
children will be pounds heavier and bigger. That 
will be better than an American cloth mattress 
in a shelter, chopping firewood, eating bread and 
treacle, and being forced to kneel down from time 
to time to thank heaven for it—knee drill, I think 
you call it. It is cheap work converting starv- 
ing men with a Bible in one hand and a slice of 
bread in the other. I will undertake to convert 
West Ham to Mahometanism on the same terms. 
Try your hand on my men. Their souls are hun- 
gry because their bodies are full. 


A discussion follows. Finally Barbara and 
Cusins are left alone. They look at each other 
silently. 


Cusins: Barbara, I am going to accept this 
offer. 

BarsBarA: I thought you would. 

Cusins: You understand, don’t you, that I had 


to decide without consulting you. If I had 
thrown the burden of the choice on you, you 
would sooner or later have despised me for it. 
BarBaRA: Yes. I did not want to sell your 
soul for me any more than for this inheritance. 


Cusins: It is not the sale of my soul that 
troubles me. I have sold it too often to care 
about that. I have sold it for a professorship. I 


have sold it for an income. I have sold it to 
escape being imprisoned or refusing to pay taxes 
for hangmen’s ropes and unjust wars and things 
that I abhor. What is all human conduct but a 
daily and hourly selling of our souls for trifles? 
What I am now selling it for is neither money 
nor position nor comfort, but for reality and 
for power, 

BarBaRA: You know that you will have no 
power, and that he has none. 

Cusins: I know. It is not for myself alone. 
I want to make power for the world. 

BarBara: I want to make power for the world, 
too; but it must be spiritual power. 

Custns: I think all power is spiritual. These 
cannons will not go off by themselves. have 
tried to make spiritual power by teaching Greek. 
But the world can never be really touched by 
a dead language and a dead civilization. The 
pooste must have power; and the people cannot 

have Greek. No, the power that is made here can 
be wielded by all men. 

BarsaRA: Power to burn women’s houses 
down, and kill their sons. and tear their hus- 
bands to pieces. 
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Cusins: You cannot have power for good 
without having power for evil too. Even moth- 
er’s milk nourishes murderers as well as heroes. 
This power which only tears men’s bodies to 
pieces has never been so horribly abused as the 
intellectual power, the imaginative power, the 
poetic, religious power that can enslave men’s 
souls. As a teacher of Greek, I gave the intel- 
lectual man weapons against the common man. 
I now want to give the common man weapons 
against the intellectual man. I love the common 
people. I want to arm them against the lawyer, 
doctor, priest, the literary man, the professor, the 
artist, and the politician, who, once in authority, 
are the most dangerous, disastrous and ty rannical 
of all the fools, rascals and impostors. I want 
a democratic power strong enough to force the 
intellectual oligarchy to use its genius for the 
general good, or else perish. 

BarBarA: Is there no higher power than that? 
(Pointing to the shell.) 

Cusins: Yes; but that power can destroy the 
higher powers just as a tiger can destroy a man; 
therefore man must master the power first. i 
admitted this when the Turks and Greeks were 
last at war. My best pupil went out to fight 
for Hellas. My parting gift to him was not a 
copy of Plato’s Republic, but a revolver and a 
hundred Undershaft cartridges. The blood of 
every Turk he shot—if he shot any—is on my 
head as well as on Undershaft’s. That act com- 
mitted me to this place for ever. Your father’s 
challenge has beaten me. Dare I make war on 
war? I dare. I must. I will. And now, is it 
all over between us? 

BarBARA (touched by his evident dread of 
a answer): Silly baby Dolly! How could it 
e! 


Cusin (overjoyed): Then you—you—you— 


Oh for my drum! (He flourishes imaginary 
drumsticks.) 
BARBARA (angered 4? ” levity): Take care, 


Dolly, take care, Oh, I could only get away 
from you and from as ‘aan and from it all! 
If I could have the wings of a dove and fly away 
to heaven! 

Cusins: And leave me! 

BarBARA: Yes, you and all the other naughty 
mischievous children of men. But I can’t. I was 
happy in the Salvation Army for a moment. I 
escaped from the world into a paradise of en- 
thusiasm and prayer and soul-saving; but the 
moment our money ran short it all came back to 
Bodger. It was he who saved our people, he 
and the Prince of Darkness, my papa. Under- 
shaft and Bodger—their hands stretch every- 
where. When we feed a starving creature, it is 
with their bread, because there is no other bread 
When we tend the sick, it is in the hospitals they 
endow. If we turn from the churches they build. 
we must kneel on the stones of the streets they 
pave. As long as that lasts, there is no getting 
away from them. Turning our backs on Bodger 
and Undershaft is turning our backs on life. 


Barbara is transfigured by her new knowl- 
edge. “I have got rid of the bribe of bread,” 
she exclaims. “I have got rid of the bribe of 
heaven. Let God’s work be done for its own 
sake—the work He has created us to do be- 
cause it cannot be done except by living men 
and women.” She is not, however, a deserter. 
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“Did you believe,” she cries, “that I was a 
deserter? that I, who have stood in the streets 
and taken my people to my heart, and talked 
of the holiest and greatest things with them, 
could ever turn back and chatter foolishly to 
fashionable people about nothing in a drawing- 


room? Never, never, never, never! Major 
Barbara will die with the colors. Oh! and 
I have my dear little Dolly still; and he 
has found me my place and work. Glory 
Hallelujah!” She kisses him and the curtain 
drops. 





DEBUSSY AND THE MUSIC OF TO-MORROW 


NE of the very few living composers 
who may be said to have a new and 
absolutely individual message, and 
whose influence is growing more 
pervasive with every year that passes, is 
Claude Debussy. Unlike that other world- 
storming genius, Richard Strauss, who has 
triumphed through the sheer magic of his 
technique and the overwhelming vitality of his 
musical inspiration, Debussy is a dreamer, 
shrinking from reality and clinging to the 
shadows and the half-lights. He has been 
called the Maeterlinck of music, and the com- 
parison is entirely appropriate. It may be said 
of him, as of the Belgian mystic, that his muse 
is illumined by a light that “never was on sea 
or land.” He recognizes the kinship himself, 
and has chosen to set Maeterlinck’s poetic 
drama, “Pelléas and Melisande,” to wondrous 
music. He delights to illustrate such subjects 
as the perfume of a flower, the thoughts of a 
fawn, or twinkling lights in a murky sky. In 
structure his music is as formless as a cloud 
and as variable as the mists of a summer eve- 

ning. 

There is something haunting and melancholy 
in all the strains of the “trés exceptionel, trés 
solitaire, trés curieux” Debussy of Alfred 
Bruneau’s lingering and epitomizing charac- 
terization.. A London critic calls Debussy “the 
arch-hierophant of the music of to-morrow,” 
and Lawrence Gilman, in a newly published 
book* of musical essays, speaks of him as “the 
subilest temperament in European music, ‘em- 
ploying his luminous and recondite art in the 
weaving of a hesitant mysticism into designs 
of impalpable and iridescent beauty.” De- 
bussy’s earlier work shows the impress of 
Wagner, but in his maturer composition he 
has succeeded in shaking off all external in- 
fluences. As Mr. Gilman interprets his de- 
velopment: 

“He has owed much to Wagner, whom in print 
he has called, with diverting vehemence, ‘in- 


supportable. The early songs show quite 
clearly his allegiance to the creator of ‘Tris- 





*Tue Music or To-morrow, AND OTHER StupiEs. By 
Lawrence Gilman. John Lane Company. 


tan,’ full as they are of his own quality. From 
Massenet he acquired some minor traits which 
he is happily unlearning. For any marked 
traces of the influence of Berlioz, of Liszt, of 
Brahms, one searches fruitlessly. Occasionally 
he makes one think of César Franck; but Wag- 
ner has been his fountain-head. He has gone 
far on the path of his own destiny; no one 
since Wagner himself, not even Strauss, has 
evolved for himself a style more richly dyed 
with personality; but the greatest of modern 
music-makers taught him, at the start, much 
that he learned well and deeply. He acquired 
all that Wagner could teach him of the potency 
of dissonantal combinations, of chromatic re- 
lationships, of structural flexibility; and he has 
applied the lesson, with extravagant finesse 
and most subtle understanding, to his owm in- 
tensely sophisticated yet unlabored art.’ 


Of Debussy’s music for “Pelléas and Meli- 
sande,” which Americans will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear at Hammerstein’s Opera House, 
in New York, next winter, Mr. Gilman writes: 


“He has revealed in this, as in no other 
work his distinguishing traits. Nowhere else 
is he so completely and disarmingly himself; 
so happy in his medium. One would have 
said in advance of the event that he, of all 
living composers, was best fitted to w rite music 
for Maeterlinck’s beautiful and exacting play. 
He was not only best fitted, he was ideally 
fitted; in listening to his music one catches 
oneself imagining that it and the drama is- 
sued from the same brain. Not only is it im- 
possible to conceive of the play wedded to 
any other music; it is difficult, after hearing 
the work in its ly ric form, to think of it apart 
from its tonal commentary. For Debussy has 
caught and re-uttered, with almost incredible 
similitude, the precise poetic accent of the 
dramatist. He has made definitely and 
poignantly articulate the heart-shaking sadness 
and beauty of this ‘vieille et triste légende de la 
forét.’ Its indescribable glamor, its veiled and 
shadowy loveliness, the magical and fate-burdened 
atmosphere in which it is steeped—these things 
have found voice and tangibility in Debussy’s 
score.” 


Almost as famous as the “Pelléas and Meli- 
sande” music is “L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,” 
a composition based on a poem by Stéphane 
Mallarmé. Debussy set himself here to trans- 
late the evanescent accents of the poet into 
instrumental language, to catch the flying 
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sonorities in their flight and to 
fix them in his score. “He suc- 
ceeded mafvelously,” says M. 
Bruneau; “in the mist of a 
dream, murmuring violins and 
tinkling harps are heard rust- 
ling, pastoral flutes and oboes of 
the field are singing, and they are 
answered by forest horns.” Not 
only Mallarmé, but Verlaine, 
Baudelaire and Rossetti have all 
furnished themes for Debussy. Of 
the occasion on which he may be 
said to have been “seduced by Pre- 
Raphaelitism,” M. Bruneau*writes: 

“He borrowed from Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti his woman-angel, who, 
with three lilies in her hand, with 
seven stars in her hair, leaning on 
the golden bar of heaven, calls her 
mystic lover and weeps because he, 
still a man on the earth, does not 
answer her. Grace is here excessive; 
it approaches insipidity and effemi- 
nacy. Let us avow it; so much im- 
materiality astonishes, frets, vexes. 
Debussy affects to withdraw himself 
from life, to be without interest in 
it; but it is necessary to adore life even 
when it gives only suffering, deception, 
pain, for it is the sole source of all 
beauty. I do not know whether he 
fears it, but I fear that he detests it.” 


In other compositions, Debussy 
turns from these literary influences 





to communicate the mystic sense _ Froma painting by Jacques Blanch 


of nature’s own self. His “Noc- 
turnes” are conceived half in the 


THE SUBTLEST TEMPERAMENT IN EUROPEAN MUSIC 


Claude Debussy, the French composer, has been called the Maeter- 
linck of music. 


His most notable achievement thus far, a musical setting 


spirit of landscape, half in the mood for “Pelleas and Mélisande,” is to be heard in New York next winter. 


of reverie. His “Nuages” convey 

“the slow and melancholy march of clouds.” 
His symphonic poem, “La Mer,” heard in this 
country for the first time last March, contem- 
plates the sea as “a thing of dreams, a thing 
vaguely yet rhapsodically conceived, a bodiless 
thing, a thing of shapes that are gaunt or love- 
ly, wayward or capricious.” It is “a sea that 
is shut away from too curious an inspection, to 
whose murmurs of imperious commands few 
have needed to pay heed; a sea whose eternal 
sonorities and inimitable enchantments are hid- 
den behind veils that open to few.” If the sea, 
as a Boston critic has said, “is the most fluid 
thing in nature,” then “Debussy’s music is the 
most fluid thing in music.” 

The question arises: What is to come of 
this mystic and profoundly vital impulse? 
What will it mean for the future of music? 
Mr. Gilman replies: 


“It is leading, I think, to the search for a 
.till more intimate, luminous and eloquent 


means of restoring to us that sense of the 
invisible which music, pre-eminently among 
the arts, is fitted to convey. The element of 
myst:cism which has crept into its being in 
our time is not yet free from sensuousness; 
ad it is overmuch pre-occupied with the 
merely fantastic, the consciously bizarre. I 
believe that it will shake itself clear of these 
things; that it will attain, too, an added fluidity 
and fineness of expressional texture; that it 
will become continually less vehement, vio- 
lent and assertive. I can hear, im this sup- 
posititious art that I like to imagine, supremely 
moving tone-sequences, poignantly chromatic 
in their progress and interrelation, yet wholly 
different (more supple and various) from the 
formulas perpetuated in contemporary music 
by those who have drunk too deeply at the 
intoxicating spring of Wagner’s genius. I am 
aware of a new voice and a new art, subtle yet 
commanding, having strange and undiscovered 
potencies of «communication, of revelation— 
a speech at once luminous and esoteric, impor- 
tunate and profound. Its persuasions, perhaps, 
shall lead us closer ‘to the gates of our being 
~ s where are the fountain-heads.’” 
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THE VERDICT OF THE WORLD ON TOLSTOY’S ASSAULT 
UPON SHAKESPEARE 






P ama jOLSTOY’S recent onslaught on 
Fae) Shakespeare’s fame has resulted in 
\ », a triumphant world-verdict in favor 
ASE) of the Bard of Avon. A lesser man 
than Tolstoy would have vainly beaten the 
wings of his wrath against a silent void or 
his utterances would have been received as a 
welcome contribution to the gaiety of nations. 
But a man of the Russian moralist’s immense 
caliber can make himself heard in every quar- 
ter of the globe. Nevertheless the claims of 
the dead poet have overpowered the eloquent 
indictment by the living novelist. Germany 
has spoken on the subject in no uncertain 
tones. England and America have been 
stirred to indignation, and have responded with 
a continuous output of Shakespearian litera- 
ture,.of which Professor Walter Raleigh’s 





SHAKESPEARE’S FORMIDABLE ANTAGONIST 

Count Leo Tolstoy, whose assault upon the Bard 
of Avon has been repulsed by the greatest critics of 
Germany, England and France. 


biographical study’ in the English Men of 
Letters series, and Professor George Pierce 
Baker’s still more recent work? on “Shake- 
speare as a Dramatist” are perhaps the most 
important. France, which has given the ques- 
tion the most serious consideration because in 
that country Shakespeare’s fame seems to be 
less surely established and Tolstoy’s impor- 
tance slightly exaggerated, contributes a sym- 
posium in which her most eminent men have 
taken part. In three great countries, there- 
fore, representing three great races, Latin, 
Germanic and Anglo-Saxon, the case of Tol- 
stoy vs. Shakespeare has been tried, and in 
each instance ended with the unqualified ac- 
quittal of the defendant. 

The attitude of the Germans, who have 
treated the Russian sage with almost too much 
levity, is characterized by a cartoon in the 
Jugend, in which Tolstoy was represented as 
a lamp-lighter trying to put out the stars. 
“Shakespeare,” remarks The Literary World 
(London), “is like the Bible, which we are 
told needs to be interpreted afresh to each 
generation.” Professor Raleigh, in the book 
just referred to, looks upon Shakespeare as 
the greatest Englishman of letters. “Shake- 
speare,” he says, “has been separated from his 
fellows and recognized for what he is: per- 
haps the greatest poet of all time; one who 
has said more about humanity than any other 
writer, and has said it better; whose works 
are the study and admiration of divines and 
philosophers, of soldiers and statesmen, so that 
his continued vogue upon the stage is the 
smallest part of his immortality; who has 
touched many spirits finely to fine issues, and 
has been for three centuries a source of de- 
light and understanding, of wisdom and con- 
solation.” 

Tolstoy’s attack was in part based on the 
fallacy that Shakespeare possesses no uni-V 
versal appeal. But the New York Dramatic 
Mirror assures us that Shakespeare’s plays are 
more popular to-day than ever in the theater 
(“where still he is performed more than ever, 
take it the world over”), in the library, and 
in life itself, to which he seems destined ever 
to be a joy and a blessing. A mere rehearsal 
of the titles of books and essays written upon 





‘SHAKESPEARE. By Walter Raleigh. The Macmillan 
Company. 

SSHAKESPEARE AS A Dramatist. By George Pierce 
Baker. The Macmillan Company. 
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Shakespeare would fill a large volume. There 
were, we are informed, no less than thirteen 
distinct editions of his “Venus and Adonis” 
published between 1593 and 1675, and the 
older duplications of his poems and plays, 
separately and assembled, were even more 
numerous, while the modern editions are al- 
most innumerable and multiply steadily. Alli- 
bone records thirteen distinct French transla- 
tions from 1776 to 1844, many of which went 
through several editions. There were twenty- 
seven translations of Shakespeare in German 
between 1762 and 1866, and there is hardly a 
spoken language in which he may not be read. 

For generation after generation, the writer 
continues, there was no man of mark who did 
not pay tribute to Shakespeare, among them 
Addison, Sir Walter Scott, Walpole, Hazlitt, 
DeQuincey, Emerson and Daniel Webster. 
Walpole described Shakespeare as “that first 
genius of the world” and declared that “fifty 
Iliads and Eneids could be written sooner 
than such a character as Falstaff.” The 
writer in The Dramatic Mirror goes on to 
say: “The citations of opinion might go on 
indefinitely from distinguished experts in all 
branches of knowledge and of all nations. A 
brilliant succession of great men who won dis- 
tinction in all the higher walks of life have 
voiced their marveling, and greater than in 
all else, Shakespeare stands for that humanity 
that appeals universally.” 

Harper’s Weekly, on the other hand, admits 
that Shakespeare makes no profound appeal 
to the average.man of to-day. “If,” it adds, 
“Tolstoy’s theory of art is correct, then 
Shakespeare must yield to his accusations.” 
It continues: 

“Tolstoy’s thesis is that that art is best which 
makes the most universal appeal and reaches the 
simplest and most uncultivated classes. If that 
can ever be proven, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Shelley, must doff their bays while we crown 
Marie Corelli and Hall Caine. These are the 
people who reach the masses. The truth is, great 
beauty and great virtue are always inaccessible 
except to those who strive, who learn to accept, 
understand and enjoy them. Profound subjects, 
beauty of treatment, absolute sincerity of wisdom, 
are by no means matters easily understood, but 
are things we may, perhaps, grow to understand 
by humility, perseverance, study; the reward is 
great when won, but nothing that we know with- 
out pain is worth knowing, and this is the flaw 
in Tolstoy’s argument. In his desire to feel all 
men equal in endowment and power of enjoyment, 
he has asserted that whatever is not_universally 
liked is bad. It is perfectly true that Shakespeare 
is not universally liked or read; that to an aver- 
age illiterate person he would be, except in parts, 
totally incomprehensible; but that only proves 


how great will be the reward of those who learn 
to know him.” 


Horace Traubel, in his Conservator, takes 
the stand that Tolstoy’s questioning of Shake- 
speare’s greatness was at least pertinent. The 
theological disciplinarian, he remarks, has his 
mate in the literary disciplinarian. When the 
whip is cracked you must say yes. Tolstoy 
asks a few questions. Some of them are bad. 
Some are good. All are healthy. “As a rule 
people who have doubts about Shakespeare 
keep their mouths shut. Tolstoy talks. He 
is not willing to go on repeating a false les- 
son.” Traubel admits that Tolstoy’s mathe- 
matical examination of “King Lear” over- 
reaches itself; but on the whole he regards 
the rude shock the Russian gave to the world 
as salutary. Shakespeare, he tells us, will not 
be destroyed; but he will cease to be magnified. 
He will no longer be idolized. If Tolstoy 
imagines that Shakespeare will be got rid of 
he is mistaken. It is only the Shakespeare 
anathema and the Shakespeare dogma that 
have been effectively destroyed. In the same 





A DEATH MASK OF SHAKESPEARE 

Professor Ludwig Lewisohn, the noted Shake- 
spearian scholar, has lately become convinced of the 
authenticity of this death mask of the immortal poet. 
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number Isaac Hull Platt reinforces and com- 
plements Traubel’s opinion. “Not alone the 
Shakespeare of literary priesthood does Tol- 
stoy attack, but our Shakespeare—the Shake- 
speare that when we were children we laid 
down open on the floor of our fathers’ libra- 
ries, and, lying on our little stomachs before 
it, reveled in the fun of Falstaff, entered into 
the deep soul-searchings of Hamlet, wept at 
the thought of the awful agony of Lear, 
cursed Iago, adored Brutus and, down to the 
bottom of our little hearts, loved Viola and 
Rosalind.” “Shakespeare,” Mr. Platt con- 
tinues, “will not be got rid of while men have 
hearts and brains. Tolstoy can see no 
difference between the speech of Juliet and 
Cordelia, or between that of Iago and Mac- 
beth. What shall we say of literary criticism 
that begins like this? Because Tolstoy is 
blind, shall we all put out our eyes?” 

This view is largely endorsed in a sym- 
posium published in Les Lettres (Paris) to 
which nearly fifty literary men and artistic 
celebrities have contributed. Denis Diderot 
has compared Shakespeare to the colossal 
Saint Christopher of Notre Dame, “between 
whose legs we might all pass without reach- 
ing to his groin.” Voltaire, his contemporary, 
on the other hand, characterized Shakespeare 
as “a drunken savage.” To Renan, Shake- 
speare was “the historian of eternity.” To 
Victor Hugo, he was “the god of the theater.” 
“Above Shakespeare,” said Hugo, “there is 
nothing.” Nevertheless a considerable part 
of the nineteenth century in France was, in 
spite of Romanticism, predominantly anti- 
«Shakespearian. Latterly the current in favor 
of Shakespeare has been so strong that it has 
seemed to the superficial observer, at least, to 
have overcome all opposition. The greatest 
French sculptor, Rodin, pronounces Shake- 
speare a universal genius. “I have read him 
much and loved him much,” he says, “and I 
must have derived something from him.” 
Rene Boylesve finds in his writings “a divina- 
tion of what is called the modern soul.” Like- 
wise Jules Romains, who says: “It must be 
confessed that the old Englishman dead is 
much more the contemporary of us younger 
men than the old Russian, living. We re-read 
very often, here, “The Tempest,’ ‘Hamlet,’ 
‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘King Lear,’ 
but we yawn over the eight hundredth page of 
‘Resurrection,’ ” 

Paul Reboux sees in the Shakespearian cycle 
an incomparable social document, and a gen- 
uine social document, he affirms, cannot be 
tiresome. Charles Henry Hirsch and several 


others emphasize the influence of Shakespeare 
upon French literature. 

Raoul Aubry, André Dumas and Robert 
Scheffer appeal to the persistence of the 
Shakespearian types as the best possible vin- 
dication of Shakespeare. “What we admire,” 
says M. Dumas, “is the ‘man of myriad souls,’ 
the creator of beings whom three centuries 
of popular imagination have enveloped with 
poetry. ‘Nobody reads him now,’ says Tol- 
stoy. What does it matter? Hamlet, Othello, 
Juliet, Romeo, Desdemona exist as well for 
those who have never read Shakespeare as 
for his constant readers. We love 
Othello and Desdemona, Romeo and Juliet as 
we love Ruth and Boaz, Hagar and Ishmael. 
Their faces have charmed our youth. The 
beauty of Shakespeare is somewhat like the 
beauty of the Bible. Both are dogmas which 
we accept.” 

Ludovic Halévy treats Tolstoy’s criticism as 
a mere “freak,” and Jules Claretie as a “par- 
adox”; and one or the other of these depre- 
ciatory words is employed by at least a dozen 
of the parties consulted. “Between ourselves,” 
remarks Eugéne Martin-Mamy, “I believe that 
Tolstoy will be eternally a romancer, but I ex- 
pect that he will soon cease to be a moralist; 
he is too fond of the paradox. This surprises 
you? Read the ‘Kreutzer Sonata.’ The 
‘Kreutzer Sonata’ is a paradox.” 

Comte de Montesquiou discerns in Tolstoy’s 
tirade another assertion of the right of mag- 
nificent intellects to say, at times, inferior 
things. 

Léon Blum calls attention to Tolstoy’s in- 
veterate passion for contradiction: “There is 
a good deal of Rousseau in Tolstoy. He loves 
to oppose himself to the rest of the world. 
This time it is the rest of the world that is 
right.” 

Paul Bilhaud, Gaston Devore, Gabriel Tra- 
rieux, Oswald Hesnard, René Boylesve and 
several others assign Tolstoy’s dislike of 
Shakespeare to a sort of artistic myopia in- 
duced by his excessive moral fervor. This 
point of view is admirably expressed by M. 
Trarieux. He says: 

“‘How’ you ask ‘can Tolstoy, who is not a 
brute, render such a verdict?’ Curious problem, 
I must confess, astonishing psychology! And yet 
this psychology is very ancient; it has long been 
labeled and classified. It is the psychology of a 
Christian—that is all. We do not know nowa- 
days what ‘Christian,’ means. And every time 
that one appears it causes an insupportable scan- 
dal. Let us make, then, if you please, an intel- 
lectual effort. Can you imagine Christ in the pres- 
ence of the Greek theater? Pascal in the presence 
of Moliére? Between Christianity and art there 
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is a radical antinomy. The former must kill the 
latter. Every Christian is an iconoclast. Tolstoy 
is in the tradition. He has gone back to the 
origins and makes the gesture that is fitting. 

“What complicates his affair is that he was 
himself an artist. 

“Do not forget, however, that he throws his 
own works, ‘Anna Karenina’ and ‘War and Peace’ 
on the same funeral pile to which he consigns 
Shakespeare and Beethoven. He throws them 
there, it is true, because he considers them im- 
moral, not because he considers them dull. 

“Here, then, is my diagnosis. Tolstoy decrees 
Shakespeare dull because he does not find in him 
his own morality, his own conception of useful 
art. From any other than from him such an ex- 


_plosion would be stupid. From him I find it 


rather fine. It attests the frenzy of faith. One 
must really love his God a great deal to be dead 
to everything else. Shakespeare is well nigh 
everything else. Quarrel of giants! Yes, it is 
superb. What a subject for a drama!” 

Edmond Haraucourt attributes Tolstoy’s 
hostility to Shakespeare to a kindred and yet 
a slightly different cause. He says: “To de- 
clare that Tolstoy execrates or despises 
Shakespeare is simply saying that Shakespeare 
and Tolstoy are incompatible souls. The one 
is a romancer, the other is a dramatist; the 
romance operates by analysis and the drama 
by synthesis. Could two things be more op- 
posed to each other, and why should we be 
astonished that the practicians of the one art 
are little dazzled by the glories of the other? 
If our neighbor possesses an automobile 
which we will never have we may envy him; 
but if we see in him a talent which we lack 
we have no resource but to decry it.” 

Fernand Gregh expresses the same idea 
symbolically : 

“Tolstoy against Shakespeare? 


“‘C’est ici le combat du Steppe et de la mer.’ 

“Tolstoy is a steppe of infinite horizons, a great 
melancholy and monotonous steppe under the 
frozen blue sky which azures in the fine winter 
days the Russian plains, a sky so soft, so pro- 
found, that it seems unreal and that it is trans- 
formed into a mystic firmament. 

“Shakespeare is a sea, tumultous and mountain- 
ous, always varying, a sort of mobile and bitter 
Alp, with glaucous abysses and iridescent hollows, 
under a stormy sky whence fall fogs, rains, snows, 
thunderbolts, and, between two tempests, flashes 
of sunlight that burn like lightnings. 

“It is not merely two esthetics which confront 
each other: it is two elements, it is two peoples: 
England and Russia.” 


Auguste Dupouy opines that what an- 
noys Tolstoy most is not Shakespeare but 
the absurd pretensions of the rampant 
Shakespearians. “There is in the skin of 
this great artist Tolstoy,” he says, “a sort of 
moujik, suspicious and rough, enormously 
frank and natural, recalcitrant to codes, to 
ready-made phrases, to conventionalities, to 
snobism. This Tolstoy may well bear a grudge 
against not Shakespeare, but against certain 
Shakespearians. God bless him for it!” 

Gregh, tho an ardent lover of Shakespeare, 
seems to place Racine above him. Jean Mo- 
reas, while not belittling Shakespeare, at the 
same time expresses his greater admiration 
for the Greek classics and those of his own 
tongue. “What signifies,” he says, “this fierce 
assault of Tolstoy upon Shakespeare? These 
prophets are troublesome people! Has not 
Tolstoy adventured this time without great 
reason? But those who put the art of Shake- 
speare on a level with that of Sophocles or 
Racine, are not perhaps more prudent.” 





NORDICA’S DREAM OF AN AMERICAN BAYREUTH 





RoR DREAM, a pure dream, a sheer 

‘a<] dream,” was Oscar Hammerstein’s 
se mn caustic remark when informed of 
Pu Nordica’s intention to erect on the 
banks of the Hudson an American Bayreuth. 
“I hope,” he added, “Madame Nordica will 
wake up from her dreams before they have 
cost her all her salary.” “I cheerfully admit,” 
was Lillian Nordica’s answer, “that my idea 
of establishing a musical colony near Croton- 
on-the-Hudson River is a whim, but it is the 
same kind of a whim that led me to adopt the 
profession of singing. I might have been a 
typewriter or a saleswoman, but my whim led 
me to become a singer.” The prima donna 
fortunately combines executive ability with 


the temperament of an artist, and very plausi- 
bly suggests that New York, which at present 
supports two grand opera houses, not to men- 
tion itinerary grand opera music, will be able 
to back this Bayreuth of the New World and 
secure its eventual financial success. 

The singer has purchased a site of twenty 
acres at $100,000. With part of her great 
fortune she will erect the Lillian Nordica 
Festival House. The opera house, it is an- 
nounced, will be ready for its formal dedica- 
tion one year from next summer. The slope 
is such as to afford a natural amphitheater 
with a seating capacity for five thousand per- 
sons. It will be so constructed that in clear 
weather the roof can be thrown back and the 





performance given in the open air. The thea- 
ter will be modeled in imitation of the great 
theater at Bayreuti.. Prices will be popular 
with the exception of twenty-five expensive 
boxes, which will be rented in a manner anal- 
ogous to that of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Two of these, we hear, have already 
been contracted for. There will be no elab- 
orate decorations and no balconies or gal- 
leries. “It will,” the prima donna remarked, 
“be simply a place in which to sing. I regret 
greatly,” she added, “that Mr. Stanford White 
is not alive to be its architect.” Walter Dam- 
rosch will be, it is said, the musical director 
of the institution, and the architectural work, 
too, will be solely in American hands. 

The production of Wagner’s operas in Eng- 

lish and in German is but a part of the great 
scheme planned by the prima donna. She will 
erect an American institute of music where, 
“taught by the foremost teachers in the world, 
American young women and men who aspire 
to win operatic honors will be taught every 
branch of music and given a musical educa- 
tion as complete and excellent and with vastly 
less expense than they can now hope to get 
abroad.” “I know,” the singer admitted in an 
interview with the New York Herald, “that 
my singing days are numbered. This is my 
only ambition now. I want to see American 
girls with voices properly started. I want to 
save them, so far as possible, from the ter- 
rible fate that overtakes so many of them who 
come to Europe to study and then pass out of 
sight. The whole scheme is a matter of pa- 
triotism with me and the realization of an 
ambition I have cherished for years.” To 
quote further: 
* “Call my object philanthropic or what you may, 
but the idea of founding here in my own country 
an American Bayreuth has been my life’s am- 
bition. All the years I have been singing I 
have dreamed of such an institution. Now I am 
able financially to start this great project, which 
I know will be an institution which after I am 
dead will continue to grow and enlighten the peo- 
ple of this country, who are now awakening to the 
benefits to be derived from a musical education 
such as was not dreamed of ten years ago. 

“Here in America young women and men save 
their earnings and then rush to Europe to take up 
musical study. Thousands go every year. Some 
succeed, others fail. In most cases the poor stu- 
dents who are away in a foreign country are at the 
mercy of the world. This country can provide 
everything necessary to the students’ education, 
and is gaining a musical standard that Europe 
has always had. : 

“In this plan of mine I am assured of the hearty 
co-operation of men and women of wealth. The 
latter years of my life I hope to give entirely 
to seeing this great institution grow until it can 
have no rival.” 
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Madame Nordica even hopes to be able to 
convince Frau Wagner of the worthiness of 
her ambition and to persuade that lady to 
attend with Siegfried Wagner the dedication 
of the Nordica Festival House. The Musical 
Courier seems to be slightly skeptical with 
regard to Nordica’s plans. It is certainly un- 
fortunate that malicious rumors link the prima 
donna’s name with a real estate company that 
owns extensive property on the Hudson near 
the proposed site of the musical venture. 
Nevertheless the Courier expresses its firm 
belief in the good faith of the prima donna 
and promises to chronicle in detail “every step 
already made by her toward the accomplish- 
ment of her noble endeavor.” 

Mr. Leonard Liebling facetiously remarks 
that Bayreuth-on-the-Hudson is very proud of 
its new prominence. “All the engineers on the 
New York Central,” he says, “have been in- 
structed to blow the Loki-motif when they pass 
the place. It is rumored that Siegfried will 
use Dobbs Ferry for his landing after the 
journey down the American Rhine. Albany is 
to change her name to Alberich, Rhinecliff to 
Rhinegold, and nothing but Wagner cars will 
be used on the West Shore Railroad.” How- 
ever, in a letter from Europe, Marc A. Blu- 
menberg, editor-in-chief of the Courier com- 
mends Nordica’s plan, if only on the ground 
that it will prevent incompetents from wasting 
their time and money in fruitless pilgrimages 
to European art centers. He says: 

“Tt is about time to put an end to the annual 
exodus of American girls and men who come 
here to study. Where are they, all those thou- 
sands? What has become of them? Say one 
thousand have been coming here to Europe each 
year for twenty years past—only one thousand a 
year. Where are these twenty thousand Amer- 
ican singers and players? They are not here. 
They are not in America. A.few dozen are 
singing in all of Europe; hardly any are playing. 
Are any of them singing in America? Name the 
réles and where. Suppose of the 20,000 one thou- 
sand are playing and singing—one thousand? 
Where are the other 19,000? Madame Nordica is 
going to set about it practically to interfere with 
these nonsensical trips to Europe that end in 
nothing in nearly every case. The basis of selec- 
tion under the Nordica system will prevent many 
girls from pursuing musical or vocal studies when 
they are not adapted for them and can never 
realize the false expectations otherwise engen- 
dered.” 

Daniel Frohman, who has always been a 
champion of musical art in America, speaks of 
Nordica’s plan as “glorious.” “She cannot,” 
he says, “help but succeed in doing a great 
good for her people. A few years ago I talked 
over a project with Mr. Walter Damrosch, and 
we agreed that a Bayreuth in America would 
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SHE HOPES TO CREATE A MUSICAL MECCA IN AMERICA 


Madame Lillian Nordica has avowed her intention of erecting, by the banks of the Hudsen, an American 
Bayreuth which is eventually to become the musical center of the world. 
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be the climax of everything possible toward 
giving music and dramatic art in this country 
the recognition it should have.” 

Continental opinion, on the other hand, pro- 
nounces the idea of an American Bayreuth 
impossible. Mme. Schumann-Heink-Rapp elo- 
quently exclaims: “There is but one Jerusa- 
lem, one Rome, one Mecca—there is but one 
Bayreuth.” She goes on to say: 

“You may raze the Bayreuth Opera House to 
the ground and ship it, piece by piece, to New 
York; send over the scenery, the artists and 
musicians, dig up the very earth itself, but you 
can not bring to New York the atmosphere, the 
environment and the traditions that surround 
Bayreuth. These are and will remain forever 
sacred. You may build a Jerusalem here with 
its Holy Sepulcher, but the feet of Christ have 
never trod in America. Or you may establish 
here a Mecca and the pilgrim will look at it—and 
laugh.” 


Leopold Godowsky, the piano virtuoso, who 
lived formerly in Chicago, seems to have little 
faith in America as an artistic abode. “No 
American music institution,” he says, “can 
ever acquire the prestige attaching to Euro- 
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pean institutions, even tho equal in excellence. 
As soon as Madame Nordica’s intended staff of 
European instructors was settled in America 
their glamor as masters would be lost.” He 
adds that moreover in his opinion the site is 
ill. chosen. “It would be fairer to the country’s 
musical aspirants in general if the ‘plant’ were 
established midway between the East and the 
West.” 

Professor Scharwenka expresses his doubt 
in Mme. Nordica’s ability to create an Amer- 
ican Bayreuth. “The idea,” he remarked to 
a reporter of the New York Times, “is ad- 
mirable, if Madame Nordica were qualified to 
carry it out on a scale of sufficient bigness. 
Any attempt to produce a second-rate or medi- 
ocre imitation of Germany’s historic Bayreuth 
would, however, make America ludicrous. It 
is naturally impossible to found a second Bay- 
reuth in the United States unless America can 
simultaneously produce a second Wagner.” 
But is it not possible that America with its 
immense absorptive power may remodel the 
Bayreuth idea and make it its own? 





WHAT ENGLISH ACTORS CAN LEARN FROM US 


agg HE visit in America of Forbes Rob- 
weet ertson, Sir Henry Irving’s son, and 
Ss » Ellen Terry were by no means un- 
ASEAY qualified triumphs. It was hinted 
then that our public is incapable of inter- 
preting the subtle acting of our English bréth- 
ren. The phenomenal successes of Sothern 
and Marlowe in England, that stronghold 
which, in Mr. Sothern’s own words, has been 
miintained in the past by such men as Henry 
Irving, and is at present held by Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree, suggests that the fault may pos- 
sibly lie in the fact that the English visitors 
have not proved their superiority over our 
theatrical favorites. It is perhaps a pity that 
Sothern and Marlowe have not followed out 
their original intention of producing Shake- 
speare in Germany. That country, it will be 
remembered, recently saw Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
and mercilessly condemned his acting as man- 
nered and insincere. We should then have 
had the opportunity of quoting the unbiased, 
if savage, opinion of Berlin critics and their 
comparisons of Sothern and that English 
actor, whom he himself regards as his greatest 
compeer. Fortunately, we are able to quote 
at least one English critic of international 
reputation who affirms the supremacy of 
American actors. “We have not,” exclaims 






Arthur Symons, “in our whole island two 
actors capable of giving so serious, so intelli- 
gent, so carefully finished, so vital an inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare, or indeed of render- 
ing any form of poetic drama on the stage, as 
the Englishman and Englishwoman who have 
come to us from America, in the guise of 
Americans: Julia Marlowe and Edward 
Sothern.” 

It may soothe Mr. Symons’s patriotic feel- 
ings to speak of Sothern and Marlowe as Eng- 
lishmen in American guise. But altho Julia 
Marlowe is of English birth, her training as 
well as that of her fellow-star has been Amer- 
ican from the beginning. 

Julia Marlowe when questioned on the atti- 
tude of London toward American actors re- 
plied that about the highest praise an English- 
man can find to give an American is-to say 
that he is not the least bit like an American, 
even now. Having said that, he is rather apt 
to convey the impression that the ultimate 
word has been said. 

Mr. Symons’s criticism, however, does not 
end here. “Great acting in English,” remarks 
this distinguished critic in The Monthly Re- 
view, “is of a rarity so unparalleled that it 
requires some courage to proclaim it as a 
thing here actually in our midst. We have, 


























at the present moment, no great native acting. 
We have actors and actresses of many useful 
and picturesque kinds of talent; one actress, 
an exception to every rule, in whom a rare 
and wandering genius comes and goes: I 
mean, of course, Mrs. Patrick Campbell.” 

This exception, however, does not compen- 
sate Mr. Symons for the lack of actors main- 
taining the level of Sothern and Julia Mar- 
lowe. “The coming of two such marvelous 
guests in our midst,” he remarks, “is not a 
matter to be noted hastily, with the puzzled 
indifference of the journalist, in our daily 
papers. Its importance has to be affirmed, and 
not at all for the benefit of the public, which 
may be allowed to amuse itself after its own 
liking, but in mere honor toward greatness 
in art, which is the personal concern of those 
able to recognize it, and which it is their con- 
demnation to overlook. Let us admit then 
that the mission of these two guests has been 
to show us what we have lost on our stage, 
and what we have forgotten in our Shake- 
speare. He goes on to say: 


“It is their rendering of Romeo and Juliet and 
of Hamlet that these two actors have shown them- 
selves at their greatest. And first of all I would 
note the extraordinary novelty and life which they 
give to each play as a whole, by their way of set- 
ting it in action. I have always felt that a play of 
Shakespeare, seen on the stage, should give one 
the same kind of impression as when one is as- 
sisting at ‘solemn music.’ The rhythm of Shake- 
speare’s art is not fundamentally different from 
that of Beethoven, and ‘Romeo and Juliet’ is a 
suite, ‘Hamlet’ a symphony. To act either of these 
plays, with whatever qualities of another kind, 
and to fail in producing this musical rhythm from 
beginning to end, is to fail in the very founda- 
tion. Here the music was unflawed; there were 
no disgressions, no eccentricities, no sacrifice to 
the actor. This astonishing thing occurred: that 
a play was presented for its own sake, with rev- 
erence, not with ostentation; for Shakespeare’s 
sake, not for the actor-manager’s.” 


From this intelligent unostentatious inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare there come to us, 
Mr. Symons continues, naturally many les- 
sons. “Until I saw this performance of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ I thought there was rhetoric in the 
play, as well as the natural poetry of the 
drama. But I see that it only needs to be 
acted with genius and intelligence and the 
poetry consumes the rhetoric.” In Sothern’s 
Hamlet, too, Mr. Symons saw deeper mean- 
ings than he had ever seen in the play when 
it was acted. “I have seen,” he says, “roman- 
tic, tragic, exceptional Hamlets, the very bells 
on the cap of ‘Fortune’s fool.’ But at last I 
have seen the man himself as Shakespeare saw 
him living, a gentleman as well as a philoso- 
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pher, a nature of fundamental sincerity; no 
melancholy clown, but the greatest of all 
critics of life. And the play with its melo- 
drama and its lyrical ecstasy moved before 
one’s eyes like a religious service.” 

The reason for these results Mr. Symons 
finds in the odd caprice of our actors to prefer 
Shakespeare to themselves and in an odd con- 
viction that fidelity to Shakespeare will give 
them the best chance of doing great things 
themselves. Sothern and Marlowe possess, he 
thinks, both inspiration and ability. “Here,” 
he says, “are two players in whom technic 
has been carried to a supreme point. There 
is no actor on our stage who can speak either 
English or verse as these two American actors 


can.” He goes on to say: 


“It is in this preliminary technic this power 
of using speech as one uses the notes of a musical 
instrument, that all possibility of great acting 
depends. Who is there that can give us, not the 
external gesture but the inner meaning, of some 
beautiful and subtle passage in Shakespeare? One 
of our actors will give it sonorously, as rhetoric; 
and another eagerly, as passionate speech; but no 
one with the precise accent of a man who is 
speaking his thoughts, which is what Shakespeare 
makes his characters do when he puts his loveliest 
poetry into their mouths. Look at Mr. Sothern 
when he gives the soliloquy, “To be or not to be,’ 
which we are accustomeg to hear spoken to the 
public in one or another of many rhetorical man- 
ners. Mr. Sothern’s Hamlet curls himself up in 
a chair, exactly as sensitive reflective people do 
when they want to make their bodies comfortable 
befcre setting their minds to work; and he lets 
you overhear his thoughts. Every soliloquy of 
Shakespeare is meant to be overheard, and just 
so casually. To render this on the stage requires, 
first, an understanding of what poetry is; next, a 
perfect capacity of producing by the sound and 
intonation of the voice the exact meaning of those 
words and cadences. Who is there on our stage 
who has completely mastered those two first re- 
quirements of acting? No one now acting in 
English except julia Marlowe and Edward Soth- 
ern. 


Mr. Symons describes in glowing words the 
personal appeal of both Mr. Sothern and Miss 
Marlowe. “With their personal qualities,” he 
adds, “I am here scarcely concerned. What I 
want to emphasize is the particular kind of 
lesson which this acting, so essentially Eng- 
lish, tho it comes to us as if set free by Amer- 
ica, should have for all who are at all seriously 
considering the lamentable condition of our 
stage in the present day. We have nothing 
like it in England, nothing on the same level, 
no such honesty and capacity of art, no such 
worthy results. Are we capable of realizing 
the difference? If not, Julia Marlowe and 


Edward Sothern will have come to England 
in vain.” 














Science and Discovery 


TICKLISHNESS AS A KEY TO EVOLUTION 


playmate, preferably a child of be- 
tween three and eight years of age, 
and commences to tickle it, what 
happens? In the first place, replies Dr. Louis 
Robinson, famed for his researches into zool- 
ogy, it becomes quite evident that unless the 
child is in a playful and responsive mood it 
can not be tickled. If it be unwell, or if a 
stranger or one whom the child fears or dis- 
likes attempts to tickle it there is no response 
except resentment at an unwelcome interfer- 
ence. But as soon as a satisfactory under- 
standing is established, the little one laughs 
and wriggles with delight. Altho each move- 
ment is an elaborate avoidance of contact, 
there is a continual invitation to repeat the 
tickling. Practically all children, in fact, both 
by word and act, show plenty of evidence of 
enjoyment of the game, and invite its con- 
tinuance indefinitely. Hence, one may say that 
there exists a distinct appetite for tickling. 
This, upon close investigation, proves to be as 
marked and real as any of the recognized 
animal appetites (all of which, by the way, 
have an immediate bearing on the continuance 
of the individual or of the race). This appe- 
tite for tickling has this in common with the 
other appetites, that there are times when de- 
sire is absent and provocation fails to take 
effect. Like the reflexes associated with the 
gustatory nerve, which make part of the ap- 
petite for food, the activity of which depends 
upon whether we are hungry or the reverse, 
the reflexes that accompany ticklishness are 
intermittent. 

In addition to this intermittency, ticklish- 
ness possesses one noteworthy and essential 
characteristic which may roughly be compared 
with the rapid alternations of the electric cur- 
rent. The desire is positive and negative by 
turns. Contact is wished, invited and in- 
tensely enjoyed up to a certain point. Then 
it suddenly appears to become distasteful and 
is avoided with the whole energy of mind and 
body. Yet the moment that the too vigorous 
stimulation ceases, the appetite returns, and so 
the cycle continues. 

Pursue the game vigorously and our little 
playmate throws himself down on his back 
and fences with his limbs to protect the more 





ticklish parts. When one is dealing with an 
active youngster, so much address is shown 
in these defensive tactics that it is very diffi- 
cult to touch such regions as the neck, the 
armpits, or the groin. Many little children 
will spontaneously attempt to retaliate with 
the teeth, which, all the time, be it noted, are 
bared (in laughter) exactly as are the teeth 
of young apes and puppies at play. Dr. Rob- 
inson continues, in The North American Re- 
view: 

“It is necessary, before proceeding further, to 
explain that there are several forms of special 
irritability commonly spoken of as ‘ticklishness’ 
which from a physiological point of view, are 
quite distinct. It is only with one of these that 
we are now dealing, viz., that which is specially 
present in early life—when it is plainly associated 
with a natural desire or appetite which is inter- 
mittent, needing the subject to be in a responsive 
mood, and which is always associated with laugh- 
ter and play. 

“The exquisite irritability of smooth or mucous 
surfaces such as the palate, nostrils, palms, and 
soles, appears to be of quite a different character, 
as also does the sense of titillation produced by 
the movement of a feather, or an insect, among 
the minute hairs of the skin. The first of these 
séems to be a provocation to certain appropriate 
muscular movements, such as grasping, swallow- 
ing, sneezing, etc., as is shown by the fact that, 
when these movements are performed, the special 
irritability, for the time being, disappears. The 
second is probably akin to an electric burglar- 
alarm, warning us of the presence of undesirable 
parasites. A further distinction is noteworthy. 
One has a social significance, the others have not. 
We can tickle our own palates or feet, and cause 
intense irritation among the surface hairs with a 
feather. But no one can get even a smile out of 
hintself —much less peals of convulsive laughter— 
by going into solitude and tickling his own ribs! 

“There is one cther form of tactile sensibility 
which is commonly classed as ticklishness, with 
which we have nothing to do on the present occa- 
sion. This is the local sense of gratification which 
accompanies light touches in the nature of a 
caress. Apparently, such sensory impulses do not 
evoke a mechanical muscular response, and there- 
fore they can hardly be called reflexes. The phe- 
nomena have, however, a social bearing which is 
sufficiently obvious; and their immediate utility 
in the case of animals which lick their young 
(among which may be included one family of the 
human race, to wit.: the Esquimaux) is found in 
the benefits of cleanliness. Their complex re- 
lationship with the affections it is not our busi- 
ness here to discuss, but any student may find 
some very curious results from such stimulation 
narrated in the works of the great William Har- 
vey. 
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Now let us pay attention for a time to the 
more ticklish regions of the body, both in man 
and in other animals. These Dr. Robinson 
carefully mapped out after a great many ex- 
periments with young children and every ap- 
proachable young creature in various zoolog- 
ical gardens. They are chiefly the armpits 
and contiguous parts; the ribs, especially 
where joined to the abdomen; the front and 
sides of the neck, especially just above the 
collar bone; the flanks and parts of the 
haunch bones; the upper and inner parts of 
the thigh, over the region known to anato- 
mists as “Scarpa’s triangle”; and, on the 
limbs, the parts behind the knee and in front 
' of the elbow. In a young chimpanzee exactly 
the same parts are most ticklish, A baby 
orang seems specially sensitive about the neck, 
but otherwise resembles its higher relatives. 
The only young gorilla that Dr. Robinson had 
an opportunity of handling was morose and 
unwell, and could not be got in the mood. In 
fact, it behaved very much like a sulky, ill- 
tempered child who declines to be tickled. 
Several young Indian monkeys, while agreeing 
generally with man and the anthropoids, 
showed a special sensitiveness about the flank. 
South American spider monkeys and African 
guenons seemed much less ticklish than the 
anthropoids, macaques and baboons, and it was 
difficult to tell where they were most sensitive. 
Young puppies and fox cubs are especially 
ticklish in the region of the neck, flank and 
loin, but are less so in the ribs or the parts 
corresponding to the axille. In kittens it is 
very difficult to identify the more ticklish re- 
gions, but their larger relatives, especially lion 
cubs, are extremely sensitive about the neck. 
Kittens behave very much like children in a 
highly excited state, when the mere approach 
of the hand to any part of the body causes 
the same wriggling defensive movements as 
an actual touch. Such adepts are they in the 
art of fence that it is practically impossible 
to bring the finger into contact with anything 
but teeth and claws. Hoofed quadrupeds ex- 
hibit no “appetite,” and very little ticklishness 
as compared with children, apes, puppies, and 
kittens. As far as could be ascertained, crea- 
tures of a lower order are not ticklish in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 

“Three chief points are made plain by these 
facts. Firstly, all the young creatures which ob- 
viously. take pleasure in being tickled—which have 
the appetite in a marked degree—are naturally 
playful, and appear to take a special delight in 
romps of a rough-and-tumble character, which are 
essentially mock battles. Secondly, the regions 
which are especially ticklish and most carefully 
defended in these games are those which, in a 
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serious fight with formidable teeth or claws, 
would prove most vulnerable. Thirdly, all these 
animals, with the exception of man, are armed 
in this way, and settle their differences by adroit 
use of such weapons. 

“Hence a young ape or dog which, in the in- 
numerable sham fights of its youth learns to de- 
fend the axilla, where a single bite might sever 
the axillary artery; the neck, with the carotids 
and windpipe just under the surface; the flanks, 
and borders of the ribs, where a comparatively 
slight tear lays open the abdominal cavity; and 
the groin, where the great femoral vessels lie 
close to the skin, would, without doubt, be vastly 
better equipped for the fierce combats for suprem- 
acy in after-life than an animal which had not 
undergone the same elaborate training. Warfare 
becomes more and more a matter of education, 
tactics and strategy, and less a matter of brute 
force, as the scale of intelligence is ascended. 
Among the lower orders of animals, whose ac- 
tions are guided-by stock instincts, and not by 
knowledge gathered from experience, the meth- 
ods of attack and defense seem very elementary, 
reminding one of the ‘one, two, three, four’ of 
the stage ‘super’ when engaged in a broadsword 
combat; but when one comes to examine the fight- 
ing methods of brainy creatures, such as dogs and 
apes (the latter more especially) one is reminded 
of the elaborate science and address of the skilled 
fencer.” 


There are innumerable feints and methods 
of attack which are countered by a series of 
guards equally elaborate. Most apes, when 
fighting, endeavor to fix their long and sharp 
canine teeth in some vulnerable spot and then 
thrust their adversary away with their arms 
so as to tear out the part seized. It will be 
seen at once that, supposing such tactics were 
successful in any one of the regions specified 
above, a deadly wound would be inflicted. 
Now, strategy, such as is shown in ape_war- 
fare, depends upon experience, adroitness and 
adaptiveness, and not upon inherent instincts. 
It must be learned, and a young animal which 
had not the advantage of an education de- 
rived from sham fights in early youth would 
be as helpless, when brought face to face with 
an experienced foe, as one of us who knew 
nothing of fisticuffs or sword play would be 
if he were pitted against a practiced pugilist 
or fencer. 

An inquiry into the special warfare tactics 
of some other creatures, which show a marked 
degree of ticklishness, gives this argument, 
according to Dr. Robinson, additional support. 
All the canide and felide habitually attack 
the throat. In the romps of young puppies 
and lion cubs it seems to be the chief aim of 
the sport to get at this spot. Now, the throat 
and adjoining parts are in these animals mark- 
edly the most ticklish regions. There are 
reasons for thinking that among orang- 
outangs the same spot is more often assailed 
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in actual warfare than is the case with chim- 
panzees, and a young orang appeared to be 
much more ticklish in the neck than a young 
chimpanzee. All the macaques seem much 
alike, both in their ticklish regions (in which 
they closely resemble children) and in their 
manner of fighting. They will maneuver and 
finesse for a long time for an opening, and 
then spring in and endeavor to grip and tear. 
The African guenons and their congeners dif- 
fer considerably from the macaques as regards 
ticklishness, and Dr. Robinson has it on good 
authority that in their fighting methods they 
differ greatly also. They do not fence at close 
quarters, but dash past one another with light- 
ning rapidity, inflicting ripping cuts with their 
terribly sharp teeth, which have whetted edges 
like the tusks of a boar: 


“In the struggle for existence, the real pinch 
comes, not when creatures are contending against 
‘natural enemies’—that is, beasts of prey—but 
when they are striving for precedence among 
themselves. It is the contest between stag and 
stag which produces magnificent antlers, and it 
‘is the strife for the leadership of the herd which 
has given rise to the stupendous vigor of the 
bull. Nature may be said to foment this fratri- 
cidal war for her own ends, for it certainly is a 
powerful factor (perhaps the most powerful) in 
racial betterment. 

“Now, it seems to be a good law that, when- 
ever a male bird is large and gaudy, or a male 
mammal strong, pugnacious and well armed—as 
compared with the females of the same species— 
an indictment for polygamy will lie. The mon- 
strous strength, brutal temper and huge fangs 
of the male gorilla tell as compromising a tale as 
do the teachings of Brigham Young. Laws of 
morality, however, are proverbially subject to lati- 
tude and time; and apparently for the same rea- 
son that moved her in conniving at family quar- 
rels, Dame Nature winked at a plurality of wives. 
It is obviously to the interest of the race, from 
a purely animal standpoint, that the more robust 
should procreate the species; and this end among 
many of the less intelligent animals is attained 
by brute force and polygamy. Hence we can ex- 
plain the social habits of deer, cattle and other 
polygamous creatures, where one powerful male 
battles for possession of the females and holds 
his wives against all comers. 

“Now, doubtless, this arrangement worked very 
well until, in the upward march of evolution, some 
brains grew big enough to plan and to remember. 
Then, I venture to assert, there arose an awkward 
hitch; and ticklishness was evolved to meet the 
difficulty.” 


In a community of apes, such as is still 
found in many tropical lands, presided over 
by a stalwart and wily patriarch who has won 
his position by victory in a hundred fights, the 
whole tribe is as strictly the patriarch’s family 
as is the harem of a Turk. From time to 
time, of course, there grows up a young ape 
who in physical perfections excels the existing 


leader. It is plainly to the interest of the race 
that his perfections should be perpetuated as 
fully as possible. But this end can no longer 
be attained by physical qualities alone, as in 
the case of such animals as bisons, where, 
given dogged courage, the issue depends upon 
the weight of beef at the back of it. The old 
ape king is a past master of the art of war, 
according to his kind. He has all the resolute 
coolness of a veteran, and his big brain is 
teeming with cunning tricks and memories of 
innumerable battles. Mere physical superior- 
ity, backed only by inherent instincts, has no 
chance against practice, scientific strategy and 
elaborate skill; and he is as much a trained 
and educated fighter as any member of the 
Mikado’s general staff. Were some well- 
known aspirant to contest the leadership with 
no more training than that possessed by a 
young bull or elk, a few rounds would settle 
the matter finally: for, even if he survived, 
he would probably be so astonished and de- 
moralized by the treatment he had received 
that he would never resume the fray. 

Nature, however, does not send a fine young 
warrior into the lists to fight her battles in 
the cause of racial improvements without pro- 
viding him with adequate mental and bodily 
training. This he has gained, along with his 
growth, in incessant tussles with his play- 
mates; for at his birth she implanted in him 
an insatiable passion for rough play, in which 
the appetite for tickling bore a material part. 
From his very infancy he has been an adept 
at defending his specially ticklish and vulner- 
able regions in mimic war; and much practice 
has rendered these actions as instantaneous 
and automatic as the blinking of a threatened 
eye. He is not demoralized or disconcerted 
by a knock-down blow (as we should prob- 
ably be if we received such treatment at the 
beginning of a fight), because he has been on 
his back thousands of times before, and knows 
as well how to continue the game in that posi- 
tion as does a wrestler on his hands and toes. 
His muscles are as fit as those of a prize- 
fighter, for practically all his play has been 
part of a system of gigantic training calcu- 
lated to attain this very proficiency. It is a 
system more perfect in many ways than any 
which has been evolved by the intelligence of 
man. Hence, in muscle, nerve and temper, he 
goes into his first serious battle magnificently 
trained and equipped. Hence, also granted his 
superior physical and moral worth, he comes 
to his rightful kingdom, and Nature, having 
got her own way, smiles upon her success. 

Altho the value of ticklishness in the econ- 














omy of human life may have gone down to 
zero, seeing that we no longer gain social 
precedence and many wives by rolling with 
our rivals in the dust fighting tooth and nail, 
it is impossible to escape the conclusion that 
it played a most important part in the affairs 
of our direct ancestors. It is a revelation of 
man’s past habits and history and the time 
of its disappearance as a necessary adjunct to 
education must have been one of the most 
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momentous in human history. The old meth- 
ods of self-defence, so assiduously taught by 
such means, must have been rendered wholly 
useless when man learned to adapt external 
objects, such as sticks, stones, to his many 
needs. Then occurred a revolution even more 
drastic than that which followed Roger Ba- 
con’s discovery, when “villainous saltpeter” 
exploded steel-clad chivalry, and sent all its 
glittering paraphernalia into the scrap-heap. 





IS THE AMERICAN RUSH INTO CANADA TO BE STOPPED 
BY ACTINIC RAYS? 





eZ m\/ THE actinic or short rays of light 

ci are dangerous to the Anglo-Saxon 
type of man, in accordance with the 

sweimd idea made familiar by Dr. Charles 
E. Weedruli, it is inevitable, says The Med- 
ical Record, that the American rush into Can- 
ada is foredoomed to failure. The rush itself 
has been active for some few years past. It 
has well nigh depopulated many regions of the 
United States so far as the original native 
American stock is concerned. The movement 
of wheat-growers from our country to the 
vast farming region within the Dominion af- 
fects chiefly, according to our authority, that 
very blond element which, owing to its inade- 
quate skin pigmentation, can not withstand the 
effects of the rays that dart their arrows most 
fiercely in the climate of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. An experiment of a most interesting 
kind, again, is being worked out in Manitoba, 
which will be the first geographical location 
to confirm or to refute the theory that com- 
plexion is the decisive factor in the migrations 
of mankind. 

The local peculiarities of the climate make 
the test ideal in many ways. The cold of 
winter is long continued and intense. The 
heat of summer is ample in vigor and in dura- 
tion for the ripening of the grain. The soil 
is rich. The unoccupied land is of almost 
limitless extent and capable of supporting a 
very large population, so that the prosperity 
of this new territory would seem to be as- 
sured. 

There is but one drawback in this outlook 
and that drawback is and must always remain 
the absence of cloud. The country is one of 
almost continuous sunshine. The brilliancy of 
the light equals that of the tropics. 

Now, if it be really the light rather than 
the heat which bars tropical lands to the en- 
terprise of the white man, as Woodruff con- 


tends, the duration of the lamented—lamented 
on this side of the line—American rush into 
Canada must be relatively short lived. That 
same consideration which forbids man to col- 
onize the tropics, which is invalidating our 
army and naval officers from the Philippines, 
must keep the American agriculturist out of 
the wheat region of the Dominion. 

Major Woodruff holds that the failure of 
the white races to colonize the tropics is due 
not to the heat of those regions but to the 
excess of light which there prevails. 

Those Europeans who have been most suc- 
cessful in colonizing tropical regions, that is, 
who have themselves peopled the burning col- 
onies and not merely ruled them by a chang- 
ing staff of officials, are the natives of the 
Iberian peninsula, a dark-skinned race. To 
blonds, Woodruff asserts, tropical lands are 
in the long run fatal. If it be the heat rather 
than the light that is injurious, the white man 
should prosper more than the black man and 
the blond more than the brunet, since the 
presence of pigment in the skin distinctly 
favors the penetration of the heat rays. But 
the white man, especially the blond, suffers 
in the tropics. After a period of exhilaration 
and sense of well-being he becomes disinclined 
to labor, grows neurasthenic and finally breaks 
down physically and mentally. This Woodruff 
attributes to the action of the actinic rays of 
light which penetrate the skin more readily 
the less of pigment there is in the skin and 
hair. He therefore concludes that it is the 
light rather than the heat which bars the 
white man from the tropics. These points 
must not be lost sight of in considering the 
future of the American rush into Canada. 

Now the inhabitants of Manitoba and of 
the neighboring regions are unduly neuras- 
thenic. This is definitely affirmed after care- 
ful study by Dr. E. C. Heustis in The Western 
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Canada Medical Journal. Adopting Wood- 
ruff’s theory, he attributes this condition to 
the excess of sunshine with which that coun- 
try is blessed or cursed, according to the point 
of view. In a subsequent issue of the same 
medical publication, Dr. A. G. Welsford con- 
troverts the contention based upon the Wood- 
ruff hypothesis and asserts that sunshine is a 
blessing. He concedes that sunshine is de- 
structive to protoplasm, but says that the ac- 
tinic rays do not penetrate the skin to any 
extent, the deeper tissues being protected by 
the epidermis and especially by the dermis, 
which is suffused with red blood, offering a 
barrier as effective as the black pigment of 
the negro’s skin. The reason Europeans do 
not thrive in the tropics, according to him, is 
that they are habituated to colder climates. 
When transplanted to warm regions they live 
under abnormal conditions of heat rather than 
of light. He does not deny that the denizens 
of the sunlit regions of northern Canada suf- 
fer from neurasthenic states, but he asserts 
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that these depend in no way upon the sun- 
shine, except as this may have an indirect 
effect by reason of its tonic properties, which 
lead to the undue expenditure of energy. In 
another part of his article he admits, indeed, 
that intense and long-continued sunshine may 
prove exhausting, but he rejects Woodruff’s 
theory of its action, attributing its possible 
evil effects to eye-strain, resulting from the 
glare. The Medical Record fears that Dr. 
Welsford has not proved his case, since he 
concedes that intense sunlight may be inju- 
rious, differing from Woodruff and Heustis 
only in his explanation of its action. The 
farmers from this country who are rushing 
into Canada are not going to wear glasses, 
observes The Medical Record, even if by so 
doing they could prevent the consequences of 
eye-strain. They are not going to take life 
easy. They must work hard to reap their 
harvest before the winter frost. They will 
not work less hard because the sunlight stim- 
ulates them to greater endeavor. 





THE GAS PROBLEM IN WALTER WELLMAN’S TRIP 
TO THE POLE 


YDROGEN is described by Walter 
Wellman as the “life principle” of 
m the airship in which his trip to the 
= 5) pole has not quite begun. Hydro- 
gen, we are told, is “the lungs of the aérial 
athlete.” But hydrogen has such small den- 
sity, its molecular composition is so minute, it 
has such strong affinity for air that it is diffi- 
cult to restrain and to keep. Nothing but 
metal will hold it absolutely, and even then 
one has to be careful with the joints—ex- 
tremely careful. In the present state of 
science, a metal envelop, as Mr. Wellman de- 
clare in McClure’s Magazine article from 
which we take these details, is practically out 
of the question. Nor is it necessary. Modern 
balloon fabrics are quite good enough for the 
purpose. Ordinary spherical balloons, like the 
one used by Andree, are usually of a single 
thickness of silk or cotton, several times var- 
nished. But for larger airships, subjected to 
greater strains, two or more fabrics are used, 
each coated with a thin emulsion of rubber, 
applied hot under steel rollers much as paper 
is glazed or calendered in the mills. 

Walter Wellman says he has used three 
cottons, each rubbered, or two cottons and one 





silk, all rubbered, in the central part of the 


reservoir where there is the greatest pressure 


of gas, and two cottons in the ends. These 
fabrics are stuck together in one piece of cloth, 
and tho the thickest weighs only a little more 
than one-tenth of a pound per square foot, 
the tensile strength runs as high as 500 pounds 
to the foot, or five times the maximum work 
put upon the fabric by the pressure of the gas. 

This factor of safety is carried throughout. 
In addition to the tensile strength of the cloth, 
every seam is lapped about one inch and 
doubly sown. Inasmuch as there is danger of 
the gas escaping through the needle holes, all 
the sewing lines are covered by double bands 
of silk cemented to the envelop—first a band 
covering the seam, then over that another and 
wider one. The primary purpose of these 
bands is to make the envelop as gas tight as 
possible, but incidentally they add enormously 
to the strength of the skin. The outer surface 
of the balloon is caoutchouc, vulcanized, quite 
smooth, well calculated to shed rain and snow 
and prevent moisture entering the fabric. 
There is no netting of cordage or wires on 
the outside of the balloon to hold snow, frost 
or rain water. 

This excellent gas reservoir was calculated 
to have a maximum loss of gas equal to one 
and one-half per cent. of the whole volume 
per twenty-four hours. But when inflated 
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with illuminating gas and kept inflated and 
under interior pressure for seven days, the 
rate of loss was less than one-fifth of one per 
cent. daily. Hydrogen being a much lighter 
and more volatile gas, the loss with it will 
probably be as high as eight-tenths of one per 
cent. daily. Mr. Wellman says, however: 


“Now, let us admit more than that. Let us 
assume that the daily leakage of gas through the 
envelop decreases each day the lifting force 1.35 
per cent. of the whole amount, 19,556 pounds. 
This will mean each day a diminution of 264 
. pounds, or 11 pounds an hour. Unless we have 
some means of diminishing in like proportion the 
hog ht of the load carried, the ship must soon 

orced down to the earth. But we have such 
ad... In the cargo is 6,800 pounds of gasolene. 
Every hour the motor is in operation it consumes 
44 pounds of this. For reasons which I shall ad- 
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vance later, we calculate that on an average day 
the motor will work something like fifteen hours, 
thus consuming 660 pounds of gasolene. Ten 
days at this rate will mean the consumption of 
6,600 pounds of gasolene, somewhat less than our 
total store. Thus, if we lose 660 pounds of dead 
weight each day and only 264 pounds of lifting 
force, the lightening of the cargo is going on 
much more than twice as fast at the loss of lift- 
ing force. If, indeed, the rate of leakage were 
to go as high as three per cent. it still would not 
equal the weight of fuel burned in the motor. 
Besides, there is always a probability that the 
motor may be worked more than fifteen hours 
per day, thus reducing the dead weight still fur- 
ther. On the other hand, if the leakage does not 
exceed our calculations, it will only be necessary 
to motor about six hours a day in order to 
counterbalance the loss of lifting force by leak- 
age during the whole twenty-four hours. 

“It will thus be seen that we need have little 
fear lest the lungs of our machine fail us.’ 





CURRENT MISCONCEPTION OF THE PRESERVED MEAT 
CONTROVERSY 


HE use of any kind of a chemical pre- 
si serving agent on meat is “most 
4 D) reprehensible,” no matter what the 

WEA chemical preserving agent may be, 
says ; that noted expert, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
whose connection with the government serv- 
ice has given him ample facilities for arriv- 
ing at the truth. Dr. Wiley is taking issue 
with those experts employed by the meat pack- 
ers who preach another doctrine than this. 
The public generally, in the light of what Dr. 
Wiley says, has been completely misled as to 
what scientific opinion on this whole subject 
really is.* 

The users of chemical preservatives, says 
Dr. Wiley, have employed experts of known 
fame and distinction to testify in favor of 
their products. The consumer is not usually 
able to go to the expense of securing expert 
testimony, and, therefore, as respects the num- 
ber of witnesses, at least, chemical preserva- 
tives have an advantage. Ina case of this kind, 
says Dr. Wiley, “the accused must be consid- 
ered guilty until proven innocent” because it 
is not sufficient to prove in a given case that 
borax, for instance, is not injurious. “If it be 
proven that it is injurious in a single case con- 
viction must ensue.” There is no doubt, he 
insists, of the fact that the injurious character 
of borax, even in small quantities, has been 
fully established. Therefore any amount of 
testimony to the effect that in individual cases 
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it has not produced injurious results is of no 
value whatever. “If a citizen is robbed, and in 
the course of the prosecution it be shown that 
there are a million citizens who have not been 
robbed by this criminal the evidence would 
be of no value. If it has been shown that the 
individual citizen has been robbed the prisoner 
is convicted.” No expert, contends Dr. Wiley, 
would testify that borax has never been in- 
jurious. Even those who appear in its favor 
admit that, but plead that it is generally used 
in small quantities and therefore can not be 
harmful. 

But the fallacy of the argument for small 
quantities is so evident, we are told by Dr. 
Wiley, that it needs only to be presented in 
brief form to show the intelligent and think- 
ing people of this country the fallacy of the 
claims of experts in favor of chemical pre- 
servatives : 


“The arguments which have been advanced 
in excuse of the use of preservatives when used 
in minute quantities have, perhaps, been more 

vigor ously urged for salicylic acid than for al- 
most ai’ y other substance. This argument has 
been urged with such vigor and such ingenuity 
that further reference may not be out of 
place here. The principle which is laid down 
is that a substance which is injurious to health 
when added to foods, if not a natural con- 
stituent thereof, or if not added for condi- 
mental purposes, does not lose its power of in- 
jury to health becanse it is diluted or given 
in small quantities. The only change which is 
made is to mask the injurious effects produced 
—to make them inore difficult of ascertainment 
and impossible of measurement. The fallacy 
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OUR MOST AUTHORITATIVE EXPERT ON PURE FOODS 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley has built up the United States Government’s system of food and drug inspec 


tion in the face of opposition from powerful vested interests that were accused of profiting enormously by 
the practice of adulteration. Dr. Wiley is now affirming that the public mind has been misled into a 
notion that preservatives in canned meat are not necessarily dangerous. He is refuting this idea in a 
recent book on the food question. 
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of th: argument that small quantities of an 
injurious substance are not injurious may, per- 
haps, be best represented graphically. The 
accompanying chart shows theoretically the 
normal and lethal dose of a food and a drug, 
or, as in this case, a chemical preservative. 
The chart shows two curves, one representing 
a chemical preservative and one representing 
a food. The normal dose of a food is that 
quantity of food which maintains a healthy 
adult body in equilibrium. It is represented in 
the chart on the right by the number too. If 
the quantity of food necessary to maintain 
the equilibrium in a healthy adult body is 
slightly diminished, no apparent change is at 
first experienced and possibly even no discom- 
fort. If, however, the quantity of food be 
still further diminished progressively, as in- 
dicated by following the curve down to the 
left the point is finally reached when no food 
is given at all and death ensues, represented 
by o on the left hand of the diagram desig- 
nated ‘Lethal dose.’ As the curve begins to 
deviate from the perpendicular on the right 
the degree of injury is very readily noticed 
and starvation or symptoms of starvation are 
set up. Thus if you follow the perpendicular 
on the right downward to the point 80 the 
divergence of the corresponding point of the 
curve is already measurable. As you descend 
to o the magnitude of the measurement in- 
creases. It requires but very little further il- 
lustration to show. how easily the effect of 
diminishing the no1 1al dose of a food can be 
measured immediaté 7 after the curve begins 
to vary appreciably t.om the perpendicular on 
the richt.” 


Let us now consider the perpendicular on the 
left which is marked at the top under the 
term “Lethal dose,” namely, a quantity of the 
added preservative sufficient to destroy life. 
The normal dose of such an added chemical 
preservative is 0, and is shown at the base 
line to the right, marked “Normal dose.” If 
you add a very minute quantity of a chemi- 
cal preservative the curve representing it 
varies so slightly from the horizontal base as 
to be impossible of measurement by ordinary 
means. If we follow along to the number 75 
on the horizontal base we see the deviation of 
the curve is sufficiently great to measure. At 
50 it is still greater, at 25 still greater, while 
at the left of the basic line it is a maximum 
extending from o to 100, or the lethal dose. 
It is easy to show by mathematical data that 
no matter how small the quantity of an in- 
jurious substance or preservative, it will still 
produce an injurious effect which may be in- 
finitely small if the dose be infinitely small. 
It follows, then, as a mathematical demonstra- 
tion, that any quantity of an injurious sub- 
stance added to a food product must of neces- 
sity be injurious provided it is in the nature 
of a drug and the body is in a perfectly 
healthy, normal condition. 


Hence the argument which has been so per- 
sistently urged in favor of a chemical preserva- 
tive, that if in small quantities it is harmless, 
is shown, according to Dr. Wiley, to be 
wholly untenable. While there is no necessity 
for the addition of a harmful substance where 
no particular benefit is secured thereby and 
where there is no disturbance of -the normal 
state of health, there can be no possible excuse 
of a valid nature to offer for the exhibition of 
even minute quantities. That these minute 
quantities would not be dangerous in so far as 
producing any fatal effect is concerned is con- 
ceded, but that in the end they do not produce 
an injury even in these small quantities is cer- 
tainly to be denied. The course of safety, 
therefore, in all these cases is to guard the 
opening of the door. If the admission of small 
quantities is permitted, then there can never 
be any agreement among experts or others re- 
specting the magnitude of the small quantity 
and continued litigation or disagreement must 
follow. On the other hand, when the harm- 
fulness of any substance which it is proposed 
to add to food is established, and no reason 
for its use can be given other than the con- 
venience, carelessness or indifference of the 
manufacturer, the exclusion of such bodies en- 
tirely from food products follows as a logical 
consequence and a hygienic necessity. 
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This chart, taken from Dr. Harvey W. Wiley’s new 
work on Food, shows two curves, one representing a 
chemical preservative and one representing a food. 
The normal dose of a food is that quantity, as Dr. 
Wiley says, necessary to maintain the equilibrium in 
a healthy adult body. It is represented in the chart 
(on the right) by the number 100. If the due amount 
of food for a human being be reduced progressively, 
a period will be reached when death ensues, that 
point being represented by 0 on the left. Dr. Wiley 
deduces from the principle here diagrammatically set 
forth that preservatives in foods are never free from 
the element of peril. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO OVERTHROW THE PROTECTIVE 
COLORATION THEORY OF PLUMAGE 


IGHT years of bird-watching in India 
have convinced the well-known or- 
4] nithologist, Professor W. Dewar, 

ef that, so far as the struggle for ex- 

istence is concerned, it matters not to a bird 
whether it be conspicuously or inconspicuously 
colored. “It is not the necessity for protection 
against raptorial foes,” he writes in The Al- 
bany Review, “which determines the coloring 
of a species.” The theory of protective color- 
ation of birds, upon which rests a whole Dar- 
winian edifice, has but little application to the 
fowls of the air, in the opinion of Professor 

Dewar. 

More abundant than any other bird in India, 
he points out, is a crow not unlike a jackdaw 
in appearance. This biped is found all over 
India. The bird is so bold and impudent, so 
great a nuisance to the human inhabitants, that 
it has won for itself the name of the Indian 
house crow. 

It is certainly not protectively colored, in- 
sists Professor Dewar, nor is it immune to the 
attacks of the larger birds of prey. Indian 
crows are social birds which roost in trees in 
companies numbering many thousands. To 
each roosting place all the crows that live 
within a radius of twenty-five miles repair at 
bedtime. These arboreal dormitories are well 
known to the larger birds of prey. All the 
falcons of the vicinity that have not managed 
to secure a duck for dinner, all the hungry 
eagles and goshawks betake themselves at sun- 
set to the nearest local dormitory, and each 
secures a crow for supper amid an uproar that 
baffles description. Yet, notwithstanding its 
conspicuous coloring and the ease with which 
the birds of prey are able to capture it, the 
crow is the most thriving bird in the East. 

If a naturalist be asked to cite a perfect ex- 
ample of protective coloring he will, as likely 
2s not, name the sand grouse. This species 
dwells in open, dry and sandy country and 
affords an ideal negation, to Professor Dewar’s 
mind, of the protective coloration notion: 





“Its dull brownish-buff plumage with its soft 
dark bars assimilates so closely to the sandy 
environment as to make the bird, when at rest, 
practically invisible, at any rate to the hu- 
man eye. Unfortunately for the theory, this 
bird stands less in need of protective colora- 
tion than any other, for it has wonderful 
powers of flight. Even a trained falcon is un- 
able to catch it, for it can fly upwards in a 
straight line as tho it were ascending an in- 


clined plane, with the result that the pursuing 
hawk is never able to get above it to strike. 

“So keen is the sight of raptorial birds that 
none but the most perfect examples of pro- 
tective coloration can possibly baffle it. A dis- 
guise which may deceive nine men out of ten 
will not suffice to delude an eagle. This being 
so, there is no room for variation as regards 
color in a protectively colored organism. Yet 
we find that in almost every species of bird 
there is much variation in color, even among 
the individuals that live in the same locality. 

“Again, the young of many species differ 
greatly from the adult birds. Of this the sea- 
gulls afford a familiar example. A still better 
example is furnished by the beautiful Indian 
paradise flycatcher (Terpsiphone paradisi). 
For the first two years of his life the cock is 
a beautiful chestnut bird, but at his third 
autumnal molt he turns as white as snow. 
No change of habits accompanies this trans- 
formation. The hen retains her chestnut 
plumage throughout life. Obviously both the 
white and the chestnut forms which often oc- 
cur in the same wood, cannot be protectively 
colored. 

“The phenomenon of sexual color dimor- 
phism affords further evidence of the com- 
parative unimportance of protective colora- 
tion in bird life, but of this more anon. 

“Equally inimical to the theory of protective 
coloration is the existence, side by side, of 
species which obtain their living in the same 
manner. On almost any Indian lake three dif- 
ferent species of kingfisher pursue their pro- 
fession cheek by jowl; one of these—Ceryle 
rudis—is speckled black and white, like a Ham- 
burg fowl, the second is the kingfisher we 
know in England, and the third is the magnifi- 
cent white-breasted species—Halcyon smyrn- 
ensis—a bright-blue bird with a reddish head 
and a white wing-bar. It seems incredible 
that each of these three species is protectively 
colored.” 


Every observer must have noticed how birds 
love to sit and bask in exposed situations. The 
Indian oriole, the green parakeet, the roller 
and the king crow are among the most con- 
spicuously colored birds in India. Neverthe- 
less, they always perch by preference on a bare 
branch, a telegraph wire or other exposed 
place. Now, India literally teems with birds 
of prey. When thus perched, they are dis- 
tinctly visible from a distance of several hun- 
dred yards. Hunting birds of prey have eyes 
only for moving objects. They take their 
quarry on the wing and, as they sail through 
the air, look out for flying things. All sta- 
tionary objects, no matter how showily col- 
ored, seem to be ignored. This explains how 
it is that so conspicuous an object as the red- 
wettled lapwing, which lays its eggs in the 
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cpen, on dry, stony ground, flourishes in India. 
The theory of protective mimicry forms 
part of the larger theory of protective color- 
ation. An Indian cuckoo is so like the king 
crow that it is a matter of the utmost difficulty 
to distinguish between the two birds. Both 
are jet black and slenderly built and have a 
long, forked tail. The cuckoo is parasitic on 
the drongo. The latter is very pugnacious at 
the breeding season and will not let another 
species so much as approach its nest, but it is 
deceived by the extraordinary likeness of the 
cuckoo. There is no denying that the cuckoo 
profits by the so-called mimicry. This fact, 
however, is no proof that the disguise is the 
result of natural selection. We must remem- 
ber that the cuckoo can not profit by the like- 
ness until this is nearly perfect. Professor 
Dewar regards it as purely fortuitous. Or- 
ganisms are so plastic that it would be sur- 
prising if sometimes one species did not re- 
semble another in no way related to it. This 
does sometimes happen. There is a New 
Zealand cuckoo which closely resembles an 
American hawk, but it is not like any of the 
local hawks. It is impossible to maintain that 
the similarity of the two birds separated by 
half the globe is of a y advantage to either. 
Vith reference again to differentiation of 
form in the sexes Professor Dewar writes: 
“The phenomena of sexual dimorphism are 
supposed to lend support to the theory of pro- 
tective coloration. When the sexes differ in 
color it is nearly always the cock that is more 
showily dressed. This Darwin sought to ex- 
plain by his well-known theory of sexual selec- 


tion, or, as it should be called, feminine selec- 
tion. The famous naturalist was at great pains 


to demonstrate that hens select their mates. 
They certainly do so. There are in the Zo- 
ological Gardens at Lahore a number of pea- 
fowl. Some of the cocks are pure albinos. 
Now, no hen will so much as look at a 
colored cock when there is an albino in the 
same enclosure with her. Where Darwin went 
wrong was in thinking that the cock does not 
exercise a similar selection. His idea seems to 
have been that any old hen was good enough 
for a cock! This is, I submit opposed both to 
common sense and observation. I have seen 
a cock Indian oriole, which is more brightly 
colored than the hen, sitting on a tree and 
watching complacently a duel between two 
hens. Each lady was trying to drive away her 
rival in order that she might secure the cock 
for herself, for the oriole is a monogamist. 
On ancther occasion, when I was watching a 
cock and a hen paradise flycatcher hawking 
flies in a shady grove, a second hen appeared 
suddenly upon the scene. The newcomer was 
at once attacked so savagely by the hen al- 
ready ‘in possession’ that she was glad to 
make herself scarce. 

“Darwin further assumed that the hen se- 
lects the most handsome of her suitors. Is this 
assumption correct? If so, does she select the 
most beautiful suitor on account of his ap- 
pearance or on account of his vigor, of which 
his beauty is but an outward expression? 

“Wallace’s explanation of the comparative 
dulness of the hen is her greater need of 
protection, since, according to him, it is she 
alone who incubates. In st port of this hy- 
pothesis he alleges that in these species which 
nest in holes or which build domed nests the 
hen is quite as conspicuous as the cock. There 
are, unfortunately for Wallace, some excep- 
tions to this rule. The honeysuckers build 
covered-in nests, yet the cock is a bird of gay 
attire, and the hen is dull brown. There are 
many other objections to this theory. Birds of 
prey rarely, if ever, attack an incubating bird; 
it is therefore doubtful whether a sitting bird 
is exposed to unusual danger.” 





TOBACCO AS THE GREAT PRODUCER OF DEGENERATES 


ROM a comparative study of the 
symptoms of tobacco poisoning and 
the stigmata of degeneracy, Dr. L. 
Pierce Clark, the well-known neu- 
rologist of the Manhattan State Hospital, 
convinced that the degenerate is an aan 
of the tobacco habit, either in the individual 
or in his ancestry. This does not mean, he 
affirms, that every degenerate is a product of 
the smoking habit. Nevertheless, tobacco 
seems to be the great determining cause of the 
existence of degenerates. 

Animal experiments upon tobacco poisoning 
have been made with great care in laboratories 
within recent years, and it is upon the results 
of his study in this line that Dr. Clark reaches 
those conclusions, 





It is fairly proven that tobacco is primarily 
a poison to the vascular system of the heart. 

Tobacco exerts acute poisonous effects on 
the whole nerve apparatus. It excites that ap- 
paratus to abnormal activity at first. Next it 
has ‘a convulsive effect. Then ensues depres- 
sion of all motor nerve centers, and at last 
comes paralysis of the central and peripheral 
nerves of the heart and lungs. 

More inaccurately studied than perhaps any 
other effect of tobacco on the nervous system, 
says Dr. Clark, is its effect in inducing chronic 
poisonous congestion of the brain, the spinal 
cord and surrounding nerves. 

From this, it would seem that the growth in 
numbers of the degenerate and the spread of 
the practice of smoking are closely related. 
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THE ESCHAROTICS AS THE LONG-SOUGHT CURE 
FOR CANCER 


SCHAROTICS may be defined as 
the more powerful varieties of 
aK caustics, such as mineral acids, 
ma which produce death, to some 
depth, of tissues with which they come in 
contact. Within a very recent period eschar- 
otics have come into fresh prominence in 
therapeutics because it is affirmed, on high 
expert authority, that they are the long- 
sought cure for cancer. 

As a rule, says Dr. Wallace E. Brown, who 
writes in The Medical Record, cancer attacks 
persons otherwise in perfect health. In its in- 
cipiency it never presents premonitory symp- 
toms nor even a slight sensation nor a rise in 
temperature either local or general. Conse- 
quently there can never be a successful pre- 
cancerous treatment. 

It is conceded by all that cancer is pri- 
marily a local disease and curable if the last 
vestige can be removed. Its incipient stage of 
invasion is microscopical. When it first at- 
tracts our attention, we find a grouping of 
cells very diverse in size, shape and color, so 
much so that our nomenclature fails to de- 
scribe them. In these heterogeneous masses, 
which are discernible by the naked eye, we 
have what is true malignart disease, or can- 
cer. It is the scourge for the investigation of 
which fortunes are spent annually in the name 
of science, the human malady which presents 
the most baffling mystery with which modern 
science has to deal. 

Cancer is undoubtedly due to a perversion 
ofe«cellular activity or dynamics of the cells in 
the opinion of the medical expert we are fol- 
lowing: 





“In my opinion this structural change will 
never be logically explained, so in justice to 
sufferers from cancer I feel that they should have 
the full benefit of the means at hand. We have 
to-day but two methods by which such growths 
can be removed—the knife and escharotics. I 
can in no better way explain the effect of the 
former than by quoting the exact language of 
that distinguished surgeon and teacher, Prof. 
Maurice H. Richardson. In an article on can- 
cer read before the Obstetrical Society of Bos- 
ton, he says: “The prognosis as to recurrence 
in even the most radical operation upon a can- 
cerous cervix is bad; for, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, the margin of healthy tis- 
sue seems utterly inadequate. A small cancer- 
ous nodule in the center of a large breast de- 
mands excision of the whole organ, and even then 
recurrence is the rule. An infiltrating epitheli- 
oma of the lip requires in its proper removal the 


broadest possible margin of healthy tissue, and 
if that margin is a close one we look upon recur- 
rence as almost certain.’ These views as ex- 
pressed by Dr. Richardson concur with those 
of many other distinguished surgeons in this 
and other countries. 

“In attempts to increase my armamentarium 
therapeuticum, many escharotics have been tried, 
but experience has taught me that those agents 
which are the most actively hygroscopic produce 
the most perfect granulating surfaces, and to- 
day I use in combination those most active of 
all escharotics, potassium hydrate and zinc 
chloride (granular). These are equally applic- 
able both to skin and to mucous surfaces. In 
the mouth and throat I use a combination of 
chromic and carbolic acids. Potassium hydrate, 
the most destructive and least painful of all 
escharotics of which I have knowledge, is pre- 
pared by me as follows: Take one or more 
pounds, place it in a mortar, add just sufficient 
water to dissolve it thoroly; this is best ac- 
complished by keeping it agitated with the pestle. 
When dissolved add a_ sufficient quantity of 
ground hydrastis canadensis to make it assume 
the consistency of a paste that will not gravitate 
readily, when placed upon a perpendicular sur- 
face. The advantage of the hydrastis lies in the 
fact that it does not cake or dry up, making a 
perfectly stable mixture, one that will keep for 
years and not lose its destructive properties.” 


The zinc chloride is prepared separately in 
the same manner. These escharotics, when ap- 
plied to any given area of tissue, cut off all 
circulation, according to Doctor Brown, and 
completely occlude all lymph vessels which 
seem to be the main channels for the dissemi- 
nation of cancer. This is the one point of 
vantage in the escharotic treatment, the secret 
of its efficacy, as Doctor Brown believes. In 
his experience no patient has ever been kept 
in bed a single day as a result of this eschar- 
otic treatment. With an early diagnosis and 
prompt treatment there should be as large a 
percentage of recoveries by this method as are 
recorded in any class of the more serious 
diseases that afflict the human family. 

The question next suggests itself: To what 
extent is all this evidence that a cure for 
cancer has in reality been discovered? In 
reply Doctor Brown cites the history of many 
cases not only under his own care, but under 
the care of others. He has seen patients un- 
dertake the escharotic treatment in a condi- 
tion so hopeless that many experts in cancer 
would have given up the case at once. In a 
short time the results have indicated that the 
whole medical world is seeking its cure for 
cancer by a false route, 
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WHAT THE HUMAN RACE OWES TO THE MOON 


Ae. 1! IT be true that we owe our con- 
Waeeeeyve tinents and ocean beds to the moon— 
Ma and Professor William H. Picker- 
ing, of Harvard, says we do—then 
the human race owes far more to our satellite 
thiaathasusually been supposed. “If the moon 
had not been formed at all,” writes Professor 
Pickering in Harper’s Magazine, “or if it had 
carried away the whole of the terrestrial 
crust our earth would then have been com- 
pletely enveloped in its oceans, as may be the 
case with the planet Venus at the present 
day.” Our race could then hardly have ad- 
vanced beyond the intelligence of the present 
deep-sea fish. If, on the other hand, the moon 
had been but a fraction of its present bulk, or 
if it had been a little larger than it is, our 
continents would have been greatly dimin- 
ished in area and our numbers decimated or 
our lands overpopulated. 

As the part of the earth’s crust under the 
present islands of New Zealand began to rise 
in obedience to the ntrifugal force devel- 
oped by the earth’s ro. tion, the crust on the 
opposite side cracked anu split in two, forming 
the bed of the Atlantic Ocean. Before the 
crack could widen more than two thousand 
miles the pull became so intense that a huge, 
roughly circular piece, forming nearly three 
quarters of the earth’s whole crust, was taken 
out of the middle and carried away to form 
the moon. This left a continent on each side 
of the Pacific. Thus the Atlantic bed was 
formed only a few moments before that of the 
Pacific, and the necessity for two chief oceans 
instead of one is made fairly apparent. The 
outlines of the two sides of the Atlantic bear 
in some places a striking similarity to each 
other. This is shown more clearly by the 
two heavy broken lines which indicate where 
they might be fitted together. Another out- 
line must have meant that life, as already 
noted, could never have risen higher in the 
scale than the marine monster, or else that 
human history would have had no Asia to be- 
gin in, no Mediterranean to center about, no 
western world to discover. The true philoso- 
phy of history should find its origin, there- 
fore, in the moon, which not only literally 
made room for humanity but shaped human 
destiny. 

When the moon first separated from the 
earth, Professor Pickering argues that it must 
have broken up into numerous irregular pieces, 
which later coalesced when they had reached 






a suitable distance from the earth. The moon 
could never have existed as a uniform ring 
revolving about us. Neither could it have 
existed as a huge sphere just clearing our 
surface. When the various parts of which 
it is formed finally unitedthep may have com- 
pletely liquefied, and it was at or soon after 
this time that the large lunar craters were 
formed. 

It used to be supposed that all terrestrial 
volcanoes were of one kind and that all vol- 
canic activity was due to explosions of steam. 
It was found impossible to explain the origin 
of the lunar craters on this hypothesis, and 
numerous other suggestions, such as the fall 
of huge meteoric masses, were proposed as a 
solution. Latterly it has been found that 
there is a second kind of terrestrial volcanic 
crater which belongs to what is known as the 
engulfment type. These craters are found in 
various parts of the world, but at the present 
day all are extinct save two located in Hawaii 
and these are active for only a part of the 
time. One of the larger of these extinct 
craters is known as Crater Lake, in Oregon. 
It is now found that the lunar craters resem- 
ble some of the terrestrial ones of the engulf- 
ment type, and were no doubt formed in the 
same manner. 

In these aspects of lunar craters and of 
Pacific Ocean craters we have evidence that 
the bed of the Pacific Ocean is the scar 
formed on our earth at the time of the birth 
of the moon. To the outlines of that scar, 
making what is known as the configuration of 
the globe, we owe the geographical, meterolog- 
ical, terrestrial and marine conditions that 
made possible the series of events terminating 
in the appearance of life on earth. In any con- 
sideration of the habitability of other worlds 
than ours we have, therefore, to ask ourselves 
whether they present conditions similar to 
those resulting from the breaking away of our 
moon from the bosom of its mother earth. 

No doubt, there are mountains on other 
worlds than ours. There are seas and conti- 
nents and archipelagos. But the local en- 
vironment is in no respect, as investigation 
shows, that which we know. Hence the fal- 
lacy of arguing that the dwellers on Mars 
must be our intellectual superiors because 
their race is more ancient than ours. The 
degree of evolution depends upon local phys- 
ical conditions. Thus we may appreciate the 
extent of our own indebtedness to the moon. 
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SOW many of our writers are made self- 
conscious by too early and too abun- 

‘ dant success! We fear lest a too sud- 
= = den rush of fame has impaired tem- 
porarily the powers of the young English poet, 
Alfred Noyes. His latest work, in “The Flower 
of Old Japan” (Macmillan), seems aimless and 
empty to us—artifice rather than art. Just what 
the author is trying to do in these two !ong fairy 
stories we cannot make out. He says in his 
preface that “these two tales contain as deep and 
true things as I, personally, have the power to 
express.” They may contain them for him. They 
do not contain them for us. The tales are not to 
be taken, he says further, as mere fairytales, 
but as “an attempt to follow the careless and 
happy feet of childhood back into the kingdom of 
those dreams which are the sole reality worth liv- 
ing and dying for.” We can follow Mowgli, Peter 
Pan or the immortal Alice back into that kingdom 
with a continuous glow of the heart; but when 
we attempt to follow Mr. Noyes we seem to get 
into nothing but a region empty of all but night- 
mares. If there is in this work the depth of wis- 
dom which Mr. Noyes seems to fancy that there 
is, it is of more than Maeterlinckian subtlety. 
“It is perhaps,” says Mr. Noyes, “because 
these poems are almost light enough for 
a nonsense-book that I feel there is something in 
them more elemental, more essential, more worthy 
of serious consideration than the most ponderous 
philosophical poem I could write. They are based 
on,the fundamental and very simple mystery of 
the universe—that anything, even a grain of sand, 
should exist at all.” That sounds well. So does 
the rest of the preface. We can understand all 
of it. But the poems have us floundering. There 
is little that is quotable. The Prelude is charm- 
ing, especially the first half, which we reprint, 
the latter half seeming to us to add nothing es- 
sential. The title below is chosen by us, not by 
Mr. Noyes, who calls the poem simply “Prelude.” 







THE ROAD TO OLD JAPAN 


By A.trrep Noyes 


You that have known the wonder zone 
Of islands far away; 

You that have heard the dinky bird 
And roamed in rich Cathay; 

You that have sailed o’er unknown seas 

To Woods of Amfalula trees 
Where craggy ’dragons play; 

Oh, girl or woman, boy or man, 

You’ve plucked the flower of Old Japan! 


Do you remember the blue stream; 
The bridge of pale bamboo; 

The path that seemed a twisted dream 
Where everything came true; 

The purple cherry-trees; the house 

With jutting eaves below the boughs; 
The mandarins in blue, 

With tiny, tapping, tilted toes, 

And curious curved mustachios ? 





The road to Old Japan! you cry, , £ 
And is it far or near? ; 
Some never find it till they die; 
Some find it everywhere; 
The road where restful Time forgets 
His weary thoughts and wild regrets 
And calls the golden year 
Back in a fairy dream to smile 
On young and old a little while. 


Some seek it with a blazing sword, 
And some with old blue plates; 

Some with a miser’s golden hoard; 
Some with a book of dates; 

Some with a box of paints; a few i 

Whose loads of truth would ne’er pass through 
The first white, fairy gates; 

And, oh, how shocked they are to find 

That truths are false when left behind! 





It is unusual for a poet to begin his volume 
with a warning to the reader that the grief and 
passion expressed in his verse are not felt in his 
own heart. That is the warning Lee Wilson 
Dodd gives us in the opening lines of his book, 
“A Modern Alchemist and Other Poems” (Rich- 
ard G. Badger). In the opening lines “To a 
Possible Reader,” he says: 


—— 
cal aes whee 


“Life I interpret as I may, but keep 
Myself a secret where all secrets sleep.” 

Mr. Dodd’s poetry, in spite of his disclaimer, 
is subjective and‘ lyric, not dramatic, The stream 
of his inspiration is not at all torrential, but it is 
fairly limpid and melodious. We quote the two 
following poems: j 

HOME 


By Lee Witson Dopp ya 


The Universe is vague, is incomplete; 
A waiting void, a loneliness half stirred 
To life and fellowship; its pulses beat 
Blind rhythms long deferred. 





But here belovéd, hid i in this sheltered star, 

We can shut out the inane titanic Whole. 

Cheek pressed to cheek, what matters it how far 
Lost waves through ether roll? 


Hand clasped in hand, what matters it that Time 


Dooms us with rapt inexorable face, i 
ery our lips have crumbled, this poor 
rhyme 


The eoadionet lips may grace 
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Of later, lordlier lovers? Hush! To-night 

Our hearts lie close; we have woven a nest to 
keep 

The blank eyes of the barren vault from sight, 

And the moon’s frozen sleep. 


DEFENSELESS 
By Lee Witson Dopp 


Last night your fingers touched my hair, your 
cheek 

Drew near, how near to mine! We dared 
not speak, 


Dreaming that love and silence were one bond, 

One guard round us forever, that beyond 

The circle of our passionate stillness, death 

Wrought largely! O brittle love, death’s 
lightest breath 

Were stronger than our silence, stronger far 

Than the frail bastions of sad lovers are! 

No shield have we from chance and change, no 

fence 

From the sly malice of impermanence. 

Last night your kisses drowsed all love’s alarms; 

To-night I fear—an exile from your arms! 

Unspeakably I fear, lest fate devise 

Some secret pall to shroud you from my eyes, 

To wrap you from me even in death, to take 

All things save silence and love’s silent ache. 





Mr. Noyes says that the sole end and object 
of all true art is the revelation of the infinite. 
The adjective “sole” may be quarreled with, but if 
the word “chief” were substituted for it the state- 
ment would probably stand unchallenged. And it 
is because Death is such a revealer of the in- 
finite that the poet finds in it so much of his or 
her inspiration. Here is a fine conception finely 
worked out. We take it from The National 
Review (London): 


FOOTSTEPS 


By Eva M. Martin 


There is a footstep in the house to-night. 

I hear it, sometimes distant, sometimes near, 

Roaming the lonely corridors at will. 

And ever as it passes by the room 

Where you and I sit waiting, hark! it stops, 

And for a breathless space halts at the door, 

As tho one stood there listening; then starts 

Upon its echoing pilgrimage again. 

Come close to me, dear heart. I am afraid. 

Sit so that I can see your well-loved face, 

And watch the changing lights thrown by the fire 

Playing about your firm, compassionate mouth, 

And gleaming in your sorrowful, deep eyes. 

I am afraid, beloved! I can hear 

The footsteps drawing nearer. Hush, O hush! 

They pause outside the door, as tho one fain 

Would enter. Ah, not yet! It is too soon. 

Listen! The steps pass on, and die away 

In the vast silence of the sleeping house. 

A little longer respite has been gained— 

A little time in which I still may hear 

Your voice, and see your face, and touch your 
hand. 

You think my nerves are overwrought to-night, 

That my sick fancy conjures up strange things, 

But I know well that what I say is true. 
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I knew, sweetheart, 
home, 

That Death lay waiting for me in this house. 

I heard him wand’ring restlessly at night 

Through the dark passages and empty rooms— 

1 did not tell you? No, such things as those 

One tells not even to one’s best-belov'd ... 

Do you remember how six months ago 

You brought me on a radiant summer day 

To this, your childhood’s home, a happy bride? 

Was ever happiness like ours before ? 

We flung all thought of sorrow to the winds, 

Joyed in the present, drew up fairy plans 

For the glad future. All our pathways led 

Thro’ a maze of sunshine, sweet with scent of 
flowers. 

Yet even then my heart at times grew cold, 

For often when alone I heard a step 

Approaching from some distant corridor; 

But, looking o’er my shculder hastily, 

Saw no one there, and laughed my fears away. 

But when the summer days had passed, and all 

Our summer flowers were faded, and the trees 

Put on their blazing robes of red and gold, 

Then in the dark’ning evenings we two sat 

In the old hall beside the fire, and I 

Would hear the footsteps roam through distant 
rooms, 

And creeping in dumb terror close to you, 

Would hide my face and cover up my ears, 

Saying I could not bear to hear the wind 

Howling around the house so eerily. 

You kissed me for my folly then, and called 

Me names of tender ridicule, but now 

Your eyes are troubled, and you do not seek 

To drive away my fears with laughing words— 

Come closer still, belov’d, and let me lie 

With face turned to the door, that | may know 

The moment when it opens. Listen now! 

Down the long corridor the footsteps come— 

Insistent footsteps, stealing to the door, 

And waiting, waiting, waiting! . . . Look not sad. 

I have no thought of sorrow. Just to lie 

Resting my head upon your shoulder, so, 

To hear and feel you there, is perfect joy, 

Altho the hour of parting draws so near. 

For now Death’s time has almost come. Indeed 

He must be tired of wandering all night 


when first you brought me 


. Through the dim passages and silent rooms. 


Come closer still, sweetheart! I am afraid. 

Yet is this fear? Ah, no! How could I be 

Afraid to meet e’en Death with you so close? 

My fear is gone... only... I wish that Death 

Would wait a little longer! Just an hour, 

One little hour would mean so much to us. 

3ut he is weary and will wait no more. 

My eyes are heavy. If I close them, you 

Will watch the door and rouse me when Death 
turis 

The handle, will you not? He waits there still. 

I cannot hear his footsteps any more... 

This rest is sweet. Why do you speak my name 

So grievingly? Your voice sounds like a cry 

From magic places very far away, 

And I must answer when you call me so. 

See how I struggle back to you from worlds 

Of mighty silence, worlds of deepest sleep. 

Breathless I come, and spent, like unto one 

Tired with long running. Now at ‘last my eyes 

Unclose and I can answer you. But O, 

You did not tell me Death was in the room! 

How silently he must have entered. Stay, 

Stay near me, my beloved. It is dark. 
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I cannot see you, tho I feel you near— 

But not so near as Death. Look, now he lifts 
The veil that shrouds his face—and O, his face— 
How beautiful! How deep and sad his eyes! 

He bids me follow him. Dear, I must go. 

He has been kind and waited long for me, 
Roaming through empty darkness all alone 
While we two lived with Love beside the fire. 
O, call me not again, belov’d, for Death 

Calls from the other side. Your voice is faint— 
A muffled cry across a misty sea— 

But his compelling tone brooks no delay. 

He turns to go. I hear his well-known step 
Fade slowly down the dim-lit corridor—— 

He calls. I cannot wait. Good-night !—Good-by ! 


There is nothing new, alas! coming from the 
pen of “Fiona Macleod.” But the issuing of a 
new edition of “The Sin Eater” gives us an ex- 
cuse for publishing the following poem, which 
is found in that work, being a song in the tale of 
“The Dan-nan Ron.” The justification of any 
form of art is its power to give us what could 
be given by no other form of art. This poem is 
a striking illustration of the value of the poetic 
art: it would be so obviously impossible to get 
the same effects through the medium of prose: 


SONG 
By Fiona MACcLEop 


The tide was dark, an’ heavy with the burden 
that it bore; 

I heard it talkin’, whisperin’, upon the weedy 
shore; 

Each wave that stirred the sea-weed was like a 
closing door; 

’Tis closing doors they hear at last who hear no 
more, no more, 

My Grief, 


No more! 


The tide was in the salt sea-weed, and like a knife 
it tore; ; 
The wild sea-wind went moaning, sooing, moaning 
* o’er and o’er; 
The deep sea-heart was brooding deep upon its 
ancient lore— 
I heard the sob, the sooing sob, the dying sob at 


its core, 
My Grief, 
It’s core! 
The white sea-waves were wan and gray its 
ashy lips before, 
The yeast within its ravening mouth was red with 
streaming gore; 
O red sea-weed, O red sea-waves, O hollow, baffled 


roar, 
Since one thou hast, O dark dim Sea, why callest 


thou for more, 
My Grief, 


For more! 


How much has gone into the making of the 
lines of the face of a man or woman of seventy! 
In the following poem (Appleton’s Magazine), 
that thought is taken for the theme, and the work 
of the soul upon the human lineaments is likened 
to that of an engraver: 
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A FACE 
By ELLEN Burns SHERMAN 


Threescore years and ten immortal soul had 
wrought upon a mortal face, 

With implements too delicate for human eye 

And deathless patience only master spirits know. 

When rainbows arched the sky or deep the shad- 
ows fell, 

The tireless soul etched on— 

In 5 on or bolder strokes that grace and humor 

ent 

With serenger lines deep-cut by firm courageous 
will. 

With adoration deep and faith the spirit wrought, 

With hope and love whose touch 

Such high transfiguration brings that half it 
seemed 

An angel’s hand its fair illumination lent. 

And oft the soul did use the sharpened points of 
pain 

To tone the curves of joy, 

Or tender lines of pity drew whose softness gave 

The warmth of shadows blue o’er mountains cold 
and gray. 

And reverent wonder left its tracery of awe 

Upon the mobile face, 

Where shone the rapture light of holy vigils kept 

Against the evil powers that pitch their camps 
within. 

So wrought the yearning soul with powers 
invisible, 

With aspiration high, 

With purity and truth, until its masterpiece 

Was done and mete for judgment halls of life 
and death. 

Oh, soul of mine! when I behold how victory 
crowns 

A face with glory’s ray, 

Shall not my very pulses cry, O Soul, repeat, 

Repeat in me this radiant miracle in clay! 


We take the next poem from Scribner’s. It 
voices the same sort of impulse that is inducing 
many an Eastern man these days to send his boy 
to a Western college to imbibe the spirit of the 
West: 

FOR A SMALL BOY 


By Samuet McCoy 
O prairie, Mother of my West, 
Take this small waif to your broad breast: 


Let his feet love your changeless ways, 
To teach him firmness all his days; 


Let your fields, stretching to the sky, 
That sets no boundary to the eye, 


Give him their own deep breadth of view, 
The largeness of the cloudless blue; 


Give him to drink your freshening breath 
That will not brook a thought of death; 


So he may go eternal young 

Along your marshes, that have flung 
Their yellowing willows’ draperies 
To the keen sweetness of the breeze; 


And, prodigal of April hours, 
Take benediction of her showers; 


And when across the prairies come 
The yellowhammer’s fife and drum, 























Then let him wander as he will, 
From hill to ever-rising hill, 


From your spring mornings, warm and bright, 
Surcharged with quivering, living light, 


Until the hazy sun at last 
Withdraws and leaves the pallid, vast 


Immensity of sky and moor 
And gray dusk closing swift and sure. 


In quiet let him bow his face 
Before the Presence in that space, 


When ghostly white the primrose stands, 
The spirit of your twilight lands; 


See the pale jewel of the evening skies 
And hear the meadow’s drowsy cries, 


And, last sweet challenge through the dark— 
The clear, thin whistle of the lark. 


So, prairie that I loved and blessed, 
The boy may know your way is best. 


A new comer into the goodly brotherhood and 
sisterhood of magazines is Uncle Remus’s Maga- 
zine, edited, of course, by Joel Chandler Harris. 
We find in one of the first numbers this poetic 
tribute to the Panama Canal that is to be. The 
poet, we note, has wisely avoided that word canal. 
Its use would make prosaic any stanza in which it 
occurred : 


A MARRIAGE HYMN OF THE SEAS 
By Cuares J. BAYNE 


Through the slowly rolling ages, since the early 
flood receded, 
And the mountains and the table-lands appeared, 
We, the fain, affianced oceans, in an ecstasy 
unheeded, 
With the headlands and the inlets have tumul- 
tuously pleaded 
Where this bann-forbidding barrier is reared. 


I, whom men miscall Pacific, weary eon after eon, 
With a lover’s pain and yearning have out- 


poured 
All the passion of my nature for the plighted 
Caribbean, 
For the day when all the winds should be as 
harpers hymenean, 
And the waiting bride receive me as her lord. 


And along the marshy littoral, whose crescent line 
has hemmed me, 
I, Atlantic’s tropic daughter, lit with smiles, 
Vainly offered spicy largess from the sunny isles 
that gemmed me 
To redeem me from the thrall to which the swag- 
ing flood condemned me,— 
Vainly lapped and lashed the isthmus’ swampy 
miles. 


But a rising tumult greets us from beyond the 
zone of Cancer— 
Lusty voices and the tramp of brawny men; 
As if startled from their slumber by some cos- 
mic necromancer, 
Lake and mountain send an echo and the matted 
jungles answer 
That the sundered seas shall be as one again. 
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In accordant saluation, lo! a neighborhood of na- 
tions 
Shall regale us with the music of the loom; 
All the Orient, awakened from its drowsy medi 
tations, 
Shall dispatch its panting merchantmen to offer 
rich oblations 
Till the air is faint with color and perfume. 


Ever nearer comes the tumult as the mighty host 
advances ; 
Sea-born Venus is a fable now no more; 
Grim Culebra nods and crumbles and the morn- 
ing sunlight dances 
Like an Undine on the waters whose united, vast 
expanses 
Make the world-wide oceans one from shore to 
shore. 


Here is a picture of rare old Ben Jonson worth 
pasting in the flyleaf of his works. We quote it 
from the London Academy. 


BEN JONSON 
By A. 


There was a fight in Hogsden Field: 
The gallows nearly won the victor, 

But luck preserved and fortune kneeled 
To him she chose for London’s lictor. 


In youth he carried bricks in hods 

With Homer hidden in his pocket: 
Later he bore satiric rods, 

And every nail he saw would knock it. 


With russet rotten apple face 

And one eye than the other bigger, 
All that his body lacked in grace 

His mind displayed in wit and vigor. 
He wore a clumsy coachman’s coat 
Among the fops, and mended breeches: 
In neither what he wore or wrote 
Bowed he to either power or riches. 


And tho he called old Bess divine 

He squared it with his true opinions, 
And followed “Cynthia’s” flattering line 
A thousand lashes for her minions. 


Behold him in Paul’s middle aisle 
Noting the boots of Bobadils 

And studying with tolerant smile 
Embroidered shirts and colored frills. 
Watching with every sense, his ear, 
More keen than fining choristers, 
Ready the slightest sound to hear, 
Notes the sharp clink of silver spurs. 


HucGu FIsHER 


Coxcomb and cutpurse, idlers, fools— 

He reads the world here—market—church 
And sees, where sanctuary rules, 

Love and religion in the lurch. 


While mighty Will’s immortal pen 

Mankind for all the ages shows, 

That man must read the works of Ben 

Who'd boast that Shakespeare’s times he knows. 
At night he’d join that brightest throng 

That ever laughed with mortal breath, 

Where wit went hand in hand with song 

And at the Mermaid vanquished death. 

Two things he loved beyond compare 

Ah! would that both as much were mine! 

That I his wit as well might share 

As praise of old Canary wine! 
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Scribner's Magazine, we are pleased to note, is 
not afraid to give a poem the place of honor. In 
the July number the following lyric is the first 
thing after the frontispiece, which consists of an 
illustration of the stanzas. British periodicals 
treat poetry in that way frequently. American, 


very seldom: 
THE GREEN INN 
By TuHeEoposiaA GARRISON 


I sicken of men’s company— 
The crowded tavern’s din, 

Where all day long with oath and song 
Sit they who entrance win; 

So come I out from noise and rout 
To rest in God’s Green Inn. 


Here none may mock an empty purse 
Or ragged coat and poor, 

But Silence waits within the gates, 
And Peace beside the door; 

The weary guest is welcomest, 
The richest pays no score, 


The roof is high and arched and blue, 
The floor is spread with pine; 

On my four walls the sunlight falls 
In golden flecks and fine; 

And swift and fleet, on noiseless feet 
The Four Winds bring me wine. 


Upon my board they set their store— 
Great drinks mixed cunningly, 

Wherein the scent of furze is blent 
With odor of the sea, 

As from a cup I drink it up 
To thrill the veins of me. 


It’s I will sit in God’s Green Inn 
Unvexed by man or ghost, 

Yet ever fed and comforted, 
Companioned by mine host, 

And watched at night by that white light 
High-swung from coast to coast. 


Oh, you who in the House of Strife 
Quarrel and game and sin, 

Come out and see what cheer may be 
«For starveling souls and thin, 

Who come at last from drought and fast 
To sit in God’s Green Inn! 


In a daily paper—the Springfield Republican— 
we find a poem well worth reproducing: 


THREE GHOSTS 
By Cart SPENCER 


The ghost of what I was doth stand 
Far off, in a forsaken land; 

Wide swing the doors of empty halls 
Where but her soundless footstep falls; 
Fair ashen wraiths bloom ever there 

In the still light and breathless air; 

So sad her smile, so cold her cheer, 

I weep; she once was close and dear. 


The ghost of what I thought to be 
Waits for me in the wind and sea; 

Out of a cloud her beauty gleams, 

A long-forgotten face of dreams, 

She waves the sacred trysting sign; 

She sings—and oh, the songs were mine! 
She seems to wear the crown I wove 

In youth—she was my youth’s first love. 


The ghost of what I am, more strange 
And sad, abides from change to change; 
Unreal as these, she haunts me still 
Companion of my fate, not will; 

With brow defeated, wan, perplext, 

As one that scans a baffling text, 
When, from her dim and awful book, 
Toward lightening heaven she lifts her look— 
I thrill—it seems a sad soul’s face, 
From the fire-prison, prays for grace; 
And close by that same flash, I see 

My angel of the life to be. 


Littell’s Living Age gives us the following lit- 
tle poem, wholesome, clear cut, musical: 


A SONG OF THE ROAD 
By Frep G. Bow Les 


I lift my cap to Beauty, 
I lift my cap to Love; 
I bow before my Duty, 
And know that God’s above! 
My heart through shining arches 
Of leaf and blossom goes; 
My soul, triumphant, marches 
Through life to life’s repose. 
And I, through all this glory, 
Nor know nor fear my fate— 
The great things are so simple, 
The simple are so great! 


The following poem is eloquent rather than po- 
etic. It is found in The Atlantic Monthly: 


A CRY IN THE MARKET PLACE 
By CHESTER FIRKINS 


I cry, oh God, for refuge and for rest! 
I cannot pray ;—there is no time to kneel. 
(Can the spoke stop the whizzing of the wheel? 
Can the cast ceal in the red forge protest?) 
I cry, by my dead fathers of the West, 
Who, in their dire travail, yet could feel 
The wild, clean pulse of Nature in the peal 
Of storm upon the lordly mountain-crest. 


I cry, by right of my ungotten sons, 
For respite, for some slacking of the pace, 
Some quiet in this rage of life that stuns 
The Soul for slaughter in the Market Place. 
I cry, in pity for the little ones, 
Whose shriveled shoulders must bear on the 
Race. 


This beautiful lyric from the pen of the 
daughter of our late great secretary of state is 
taken by us from Harper’s Monthly: 


THE SECRET 
By Heten Hay WHITNEY 


I have a little brook in the deeps of my heart, 
What does it matter if the day be chill or clear? 

Colored like a tourmaline, and winged like a dart, 
Voiced like a nightingale, it sings all the year. 


Small bright herbs on the banks of the stream, 
Moon-pale primroses and tapestries of fern; 

This is the reality, and life is just a dream— 
Iridescent bubble that the moon-tides turn. 
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PSSLICE-FOR-SHORT* is a_ female 
Joseph Vance: Mr. De Morgan is a 
twentieth-century Dickens. His book is 
not an imitation of that master, but 
reads like a posthumous work from the hand that 
wrote “David Copperfield” and “Oliver Twist.” 
Mr. De Morgan’s case is extraor- 

ALICE-FoR- dinary. He leaped into fame half 
SHORT a year ago at an age at which 
Thomas Hardy has ceased to 

write fiction altogether, In the ’70’s, we gather 





from the London Daily Mail, the author of “Joseph 


Vance” and “Alice-for-Short” was a member of 
the “Esthetic Set,” consisting of William Morris, 
Burne-Jones, Rossetti, to some extent of Mr. 
Swinburne, Madox Brown, Mr. Philip Webb, Mr. 
P. P. Marshall and a whole dozen or so of Arts 
and Crafts practitioners, remembered or forgot- 
ten, who met and talked about dyes and dis- 
cussed secret medieval methods of making stained 
glass, painted tables wall papers, bell handles and 
velvet gowns. In large gloomy houses of fine old 
squares they met in huge candle-lit rooms and 
raved furiously against the Philistine. 

In those old days Mr. De Morgan was respected 
as a craftsman because he, too, had discovered a 
“secret,” a secret of making luster ware tiles. 
As a personality he was not very much considered. 
He had beady eyes, and he sat around the corners 
of the crowded rooms and said very little. He 
was known as the “Mouse,” because he was so 
still. “The Esthetic Set,” remarks the Mail, “did 
not attach sufficient importance to the beady eyes; 
they were, those eyes, very observant.” It goes 
on to say: 

“The Esthetic Set broke up, died, disappeared, 
became legendary and romantic. For years and 
years and years—for a whole generation—Mr. De 
Morgan’s identity faded a little. One heard of 
De Morgan ware, one figured him standing—a 
rather hazy personality—before a high fireplace, 
his head haloed, as it were, by the blue and lus- 
trous tiles that he had made. He was only a part 
of the picture; the tiles were the real thing, and 
they were so very visible and striking that Mr. 
De Morgan did not very much count, One almost 
forgot what he looked like; he was a tilemaker 
of genius, a producer of rich color, the son of a 
great father, with a wonderfully picturesque 
mother in Chelsea, and a delightful sister—she 
died last week—who nursed William Morris on 
his deathbed and wrote delightfully pretty books. 

“Pre-Raphaelism was dead; the Esthetic move- 
ment was dead, too, along with Morris and Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti and all the dozen or so of 





*Artce-For-SHorT. By William De Morgan. Henry 
Holt & Company. 


them and most of the beautiful women in trail- 
ing gowns. One said: ‘De Morgan; oh, he must 
be a very old man—or isn’t he dead, too?’ Then 
suddenly all London that reads was talking of 
‘Joseph Vance’ and its author, De Morgan.” 
To-day the literary circles of two continents 
speak of him and of the book that has fol- 
lowed so closely on the heels of his first. The 
story is long and contains about a quarter of a 
million words. Tne style is rambling, sentimental, 
in other words, that of Dickens, with a sprinkling 
of Du Maurier and of the author of “Vanity Fair.” 
If we leave out the plot, which it is impossible 
to remember, and the ghosts, which nobody wants 
to meet anyway, it deals, as Elia W. Peattie puts 
it, in the Chicago Tribune, with the little six- 
year-old daughter of a drunken mother and a 
broken-spirited father. The Kavanaghs are folk 
of respectability, ruined by indiscriminate child- 
bearing and all that it brings in its train when 
poverty and inherited tendencies come to push 
folk along the downward path. They are the 
caretakers of an old house in Soho, once a great 
mansion in which now tradesfolk and artists make 
free. The first floor studio is occupied by Charles 
Heath, an artist who buys many canvases, even 
if he does not paint many pictures. He comforts 
poor little Alice-for-Short when she breaks a 
pitcher of beer, and goes with her to soften the 
parental wrath. Then, a few days after that, too 
much spirits on the part of Alice’s mother and a 
little too much beer on the part of the father 
bring on a hideous double tragedy, in which a 
hammer and a crushed skull play their part, and 
little Alice is left an orphan. Charles Heath in- 
troduces Alice to his sister Peggy and his family, 
where she grows up to be quite a lady, and even 
makes a name for herself as a writer. Charles 
Heath meanwhile marries an artist’s model, who 
makes him very unhappy. The wife which Provi- 
dence and Mr. De Morgan have in store for him 
is of course his little ward, Alice-for-Short. They 
are brought together at last by one of the most 
extraordinary old creatures ever devised outside 
of Dickens—an old lady who, having been un- 
conscious for over sixty years and confined in a 
lunatic asylum, is restored by the medical cour- 
age of Sir Rupert Johnson, Peggy’s husband, and 
comes to life to find herself twenty-three years 
old in feeling and ninety-three years old in fact. 
Thus blood-curdling tales, humor, ghosts and 
lengthy discussions of life and letters mingle in 
this remarkable book. 
There is in some of the reviews a perhaps in- 
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evitable note of disappointment with the author 
because he has not surpassed his first book. But 
The Nation states the case exactly when it re- 
marks that “Alice-for-Short” is sure to retain for 
the author the friends which “Joseph Vance” 
made for him. “It is,” remarks the Post, “not 
so good as its predecessor, along the same vein 
tho it be; its ore is of inferior grade.” To quote 
further : 

“There is no denying that Mr, De Morgan’s hu- 
mor now and then degenerates into mere face- 
tiousness, or that his familiar prolixity becomes at 
times pure garrulousness. More than one ex- 
pectant reader, to our knowledge, was rebuffed 
by the Dickensish extravagance of the opening 
chapters of ‘Joseph Vance’; in ‘Alice-for-Short’ 
the test of endurance is greatly extended. Yet 
one cannot help liking Mr. De Morgan, even when 
he is most trying.” 


The Sun reviewer is a little impatient of the 
author’s frequent digressions and his evident dis- 
regard for the pleasure of the conventional novel 
reader. “Mr. De Morgan,” he says, “presents his 
characters well; they interest us, but they very 
soon become mere pegs on which to hang dis- 
quisitions and often pointless conversations, and 
the reader loses any impression of flesh and blood 
they may have conveyed. His heroine is a nice 
girl; as a small child she begins very well, but 
repetition makes her grate somewhat after 250 
pages. The hero’s sister is charming; there are 
other nice children and some people who arouse 
interest, but they stay as they were first sketched, 
no matter how often they appear.” 

The Boston Transcript, on the other hand, is 
much more enthusiastic, and hails even the author’s 
loquacity with delight. “If,” it says, “the novel 
had appeared in a bookless instead of a bookful 
epoch it would be hailed universally as a mas- 
terpiece, and even under present conditions it 
will be hailed as a masterpiece by those who do 
not allow the superfluous fiction of nowadays to 
bury it out of sight.” To quote further: 

“It is not overstepping the limits of criticism to 
say that ‘Alice-for-Short’ is a masterpiece in its 
kind, an unconscious literary effort in which its 
creator accomplishes exactly what he sets out to 
undertake. Like ‘David Copperfield,’ like ‘The 
Newcomes,’ like ‘Middlemarch,’ it may be read 
in its entirety or in part with equal pleasure. Its 
characters grow upon us as we watch their de- 
velopment under the author’s creative hand, and 
we may take a week in its leisurely reading with- 
out feeling that time has been wasted over it. In 
fact, the time that we give to it is well spent, and 
we may keep the story by us during month after 
month for reading and re-reading whenever the 
spirit moves us. It may be put on the shelves 
that we sacredly devote to our classics, and it 
will belong there, as ‘Joseph Vance’ belongs there.” 


The Dial thirsts for more books from the same 
pen. Books like De Morgan’s, it says, are in one 
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sense the products of a lifetime, and even in the 
most literal sense are not written in a day or a 
year. “May it not be that their author has been 
writing books of this kind for longer than we 
fancy, and that he has stores of accumulated 
manuscript that may yet see the light?” 





Margaret Woods has created in her new book* 
a character which may be described as a female 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. She 
has used with admirable skill the 
subject of dual personality re- 
cently attempted in a less serious 
vein, and on the whole unsuccessfully, by Mr. 
Burgess in “The White Cat.” 

The story is told with extreme ingenuity, and 
the management of the hypnotic changes between 
a dull, conscientious college girl and a brilliant 
siren of no conscience whatever offers, in the 
opinion of The Evening Post, sufficient proof that 
the author has studied her Charcot to some pur- 
pose. The mechanical adjustment of Milly Flax- 
man and Mildred, Lady Hamilton, is so skilfully 
managed as to obliterate all likeness to a fairy 
tale and leave room for a series of exceedingly 
curious situations. “Also,” the reviewer goes on 
to say, “Mrs. Woods thoroly understands that in 
modern life, to ring true, any case of dual person- 
ality must needs be a serious matter.” To quote 
further : 


THE 
INVADER 


“The Menzechmi may be comic, but many of 
us felt ‘The Masqueraders’ to be rather distressing, 
and the case of a normal young Englishman who 
finds his wife alternately a perfectly uninteresting 
worthy soul and an untrustworthy enchantress, is 
not fundamentally amusing. Mrs. Woods, so far 
from belittling her theme, pushes it on to a 
tragic conclusion. The good, affectionate wife 
awakes one morning to find herself in a strange 
house with a strange lover. This situation is 
treated with a dignity and feeling which almost 
place it in the rank of serious realistic fiction—al- 
most, because the fact of its being based upon so 
unlikely a contingency necessarily interferes with 
the illusion. Nevertheless the minor characters 
are so carefully drawn, the general air of proba- 
bility so maintained, that Mrs. Woods has at 
a in writing a sufficiently readable 
novel. 


Even the cynical New York Sun pronounces 
the story admirable, and the London Times re- 
marks that it has a hundred good qualities which 
make it worth reading: “It is interesting, even 
exciting; it is well designed and well constructed.” 

The London Daily Mail makes an interesting 
point in connection with Miss Woods’s book. It 
remarks that in the days of psychical research and 
Mrs. Piper, once more “all things are possible.” 
We hear stories of persons possessed by two or 
three devils if not by seven—stories that recall 
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the “dark ages” in their darkest hours. In this 
book the authoress is content with one, of a vivid 
and capricious character, which is a sore bewilder- 
ment to the very ordinary and domestically in- 
clined young woman who is her victim. It is 
true that the obsession is not called diabolical; it 
is no more romantic than any other of the “alter- 
nating personalities” which scientists of the sever- 
est school are beginning to acknowledge as being 
worthy of investigation. It is very difficult, the 
reviewer goes on to say, in these days to discuss 
the situation as impossible and fantastic. For, if 
psychical research and human evidence are to be 
taken as trustworthy at all, there is no doubt that 
a single human being can, under peculiar circum- 
stances, present the phenomena of being inhab- 
ited by at least two personalities which struggle 
for possession, of which each is at times victor- 
ious over the other, and in each of which there 
is a type of character entirely unlike and repellant 
to the other. A large part of the religious world, 
Christian and non-Christian alike, has interpreted 
these phenomena as indicating what is known as 
“possession.” The author herself puts into the 
mouth of one of her characters a scientific ex- 
planation of this mysterious problem. 

“Suppose, by some accident,” says Ian Stewart 
in the book, “owing to a shock or strain, as you 
say, the flow of this vital current of ours is 
stopped in the direction in which it usually flows 
most strongly; its course is diverted, and it fertil- 
izes tracts of our brain and nervous system which 
before have been lying quiescent, sterile. If we 
lose the memory of our former lives, and, at 
the same time, hereditary faculties and tendencies 
of the existence of which we were unaware sud- 
denly became active in us, we are practically new 
personalities.” 

“Well,” concludes the reviewer in the Mail, 
“it is very puzzling, but meantime the phenomena 
are exceedingly interesting; and if it is the func- 
tion of a novel to present accurate and technica! 
facts in a form that can be appreciated by the 
slothful, as well as to indicate possibilities arising 
from certain unusual collocations of circum- 
stances, ‘The Invader’ admirably fulfills the object 
of its existence.” 





We have seen more and longer reviews of Mer- 
edith Nicholson’s latest novel* than of many 
weightier and more original books, 
But it is only flint that emits fire 
by clashing with steel, and it is 
only a powerful and novel mo- 
tivé that prompts reviewers to say things worth 
quoting. And Mr. Nicholson in his “Port of 


THE PORT 
OF 
MISSING MEN 





*Tue Port or Misstnc MEN. By Meredith Nichol- 


son. 


The Bobbs Merrill Company. 
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Missing Men” has given us merely a new story 
a la Anthony Hope of Zenda memories. Like a 
musical motive in its varying phases, inverted, 
diminished, elemental, changing in rhythm and 
interval, the Zenda theme marches, in the words 
of The Nation, onward and upward and down- 
ward. “Happy it is for mankind,” the reviewer 
adds, “that it is a good theme, healthy and stirring, 
giving itself naturally to highmindedness, clean 
sentiment, patriotic feeling, with the harmless 
necessary spice of treasons, stratagems, knives 
and pistols.” To quote further: 

“The fourth time that Mr, Nicholson’s charming 
heroine is the involuntary witness of stealthy 
approaches and twilight attempts at murder, we 
are ready to arraign him for lack of ingenuity. 
But there is, all told, so much of originality in 
device and so much freshness and lightness in 
carrying out the design that one closes the book 
in good humor with the writer. One remembers 
even more vividly than the vain repetitions the 
sturdy qualities of a military fairytale. Harder 
to forget, perhaps, is the unblushing mingling of 
the real and the false. Against wireless teleg- 
raphy and the Senator from Montana are pro- 
jected the flags at half-mast for the Austrian 
Emperor Johann Wilhelm, succeeded by Charles 
Louis, with rival factions supporting a Francis 
and a Frederick Augustus.” 

The story is. based on the romantic and tragic 
history of certain members of the Imperial House 
of Austria. A possible heir has disappeared some- 
where in America, and succession must remain 
unsettled until it is determined whether he be 
alive or dead. Meanwhile a gang of scoundrels 
are intriguing in behalf of another claimant, for 
whom they smooth the way by a series of inge- 
nious assassinations. The key to the mystery is 
in possession of an expatriated Austrian who has 
become an American. The scene shifts alternately 
from America to Europe. 

The Arena asserts that the tale not only lacks 
the element of probability that gave strength and 
certain charm to Mr. Nicholson’s earlier books, 
but that it is wanting in the cleverness of “The 
House of a Thousand Candles;” while the San 
Francisco Chronicle declares with no less assur- 
ance that it is the best thing that Nicholson has 
yet written. 

Mr. Nicholson possesses imagination, or inven- 
tion at least, whatever else may be said of him. 
And it is this gift that he himself treasures most. 
In an interview with Otis Notman of The Satur- 
day Review of Books, he remarked that in his 
opinion the greatest lack in our present day 
fiction is imagination. “Realism,” he says, “is all 
right, but we need more than that, we need imag- 
ination that takes flights way beyond realities, 
that, like the magician, throws the ball high into 
the air and holds it suspended there. Journalism 
is one thing. Literature quite another.” 
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His Majesty’s Visit—A Story by Fogazzaro 


Signor Antonio Fogazzaro, author of this more or less thrilling story, is one of the dominant 


figures in modern Italian literature. 


If D’Annunzio represents all the corrupt brilliance of a 


period of transition, Fogazzaro stands for the healthier and saner aspects of the new Italy. The 
one aim of his life has been to reconcile the form of Roman Catholic Christianity with its 


essence. 


He is in fact regarded as the leading Catholic layman of his country. 


Nevertheless 


the book which has given him world fame, “The Saint,” has been placed on the Index by the 


Church, and Fogazzaro has humbly bowed to her adverse judgment. 
four years old. He published his first novel at the age of thirty-nine. 


Fogazzaro is to-day sixty- 
It is said that he spent 


five years upon each of his studies in fiction, of which six have appeared so far. 


T WAS about two o’clock in the after- 
noon when His Royal Highness, the 
ruling prince, returned from a hunting 
party. 

Count B——, the prime minister, was waiting for 
him and at once obtained an interview of no less 
than twenty minutes. Immediately after this con- 
versation, His Highness directed his steps to the 
apartment of his spouse, the Princess Wilhelmina. 
Two ladies-in-waiting deemed it proper to with- 
draw when they saw His Highness enter in his 
hunting attire with a serious frown on his face. 
The Prince, however, only asked his spouse 
whether she knew that Senator H was dying. 
Of course she did, for the Court inquired at the 
Senator’s house three times a day for his health. 











“Well,” said the Prince, “Count B—— demands 
that I visit him.” 
Senator H , the famous historian and philos- 


opher, was regarded as one of the men of whom 
his country had reason to be proud. In his early 
years he had been an ardent republican, almost a 
personal enemy of the Prince. Later his inordinate 
Vanity reconciled him with the monarchy without, 
however, changing his religious and philosophic 
principles, which were abominable in the eyes of 
the pious Princess. 

“Of course you will not go,” she said. 

This remark angered His Royal Highness, and 
he replied that he would go. As a matter of fact 
such had not been his intention, and he had 
argued long against the Prime Minister’s request 
Senator H——’s intellectual qualities he could not 
appreciate; the provoking unbelief of the Senator 
was unsympathetic to him; nor had he forgotten 
the insults heaped upon his dead brother by the 
dying philosopher before he had been converted 
to monarchical views. But His Highness was 


weak, and the Prime Minister had represented to 
him that a visit at Senator H——’s bedside would 
be regarded as a tribute paid to national feeling, 
whereas a refusal might be regarded as due to 
influences, 


clerical For, incredible as it might 








seem, this visit had been asked for secretly by the 
friends and adherents of the dying man. Cross 
with himself because of his lack of backbone, he 
now vented his anger upon his spouse, who only 
repeated what his own conscience told him, where- 
as he had hoped that she would take a different 
attitude. He gave way to his wrath by saying 
that women always propose very simple remedies, 
but that the question was very involved, that it is 
only Christian to forgive past insults, and that it 
behooved a good woman to appreciate his deli- 
cate and difficult position in this matter with re- 
gard to the Chancellor and the nation, 

The Princess coritradicted him with great ani- 
mation, and finally remarked that, if it were a 
matter concerning her favorite author, the Prince 
would probably never think of putting himseli 
out in the least. 

“He is a pious man,” replied the Prince. “The 
Lord will stand at his deathbed. The other must 
be satisfied with my presence.” And he com- 
manded his adjutant to announce at once that he 
would go to see Senator H—— at four in the 
afternoon. 

He had hardly left her presence when the 
Princess summoned a Canon who distributed her 
private alms and acted as her secret agent in all 
those manifold affairs with which she loved to 
meddle without consulting the Great Almoner of 
the Court. She wanted to know from the Canon 
whether the ecclesiastic authorities had taken or 
intended to take steps in Senator H——’s case 
to bring back the lost soul to the fold; for, in 
his early youth at least, he had been a stanch 
Christian, and later, too, was known to have been 
friendly with a bishop. The Canon replied that 
the Curia had made an attempt to reach the Sena- 
tor, but without success. For even if the dying man 
were willing, it would be impossible to reach his 
rooms, as they were guarded jealously by the 
enemies of the Church. 

The Princess was indignant because of the 
Canon’s tranquillity and remarked that God’s will 
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is stronger than a thousand watchmen, and His 
representatives must not lose courage. There- 
upon the somewhat astonished Canon took heart 
and confidentially confessed to Her Highness that, 
without the knowledge of the Archbishop and the 
Curia, a priest would attempt to enter the sick- 
room and exchange places with a nurse who was 
in the secret. The Princess clapped her hands, 
and asked who the man was, Perhaps he him- 
self? No, but a very pious man whom she knew 
to be a person of somewhat limited intelligence, 
an enthusiast who saw miracles everywhere and 
always was waiting for them. 

The Princess was only moderately satisfied with 
‘the choice, but when she heard that he had offered 
his services voluntarily, she grew calmer and 
accepted the Canon’s assurance that in God's 
hand even the rudest instrument may accomplish 
wonders of skill. 

In Senator H——’s house people came and went 
as in the house of a bankrupt noble where a great 
auction is being held. Conceited individuals who 
wished to assume an air of importance, others 
who felt it necessary that their names should be 
mentioned, hoped to accomplish their purpose at 
little expense by pretending to be friends of the 
great man. For even tho the Senator had a friend 
among the bishops, he had only too many friends 
among the lowest laymen—friends of his rebellious 
youth, who had clung so pertinaciously to the 
coat-tails of this ever-rising man that all his at- 
tempts to shake them off had been of no avail. 

A whole staff of the boldest, wildest, most 
notorious of those people, very fanatics of athe- 
ism, had made the sick-room and an adjoining 
sitting-room their headquarters. The shier rela- 
tives of the Senator, his sister and his brother-in- 
law, had been pushed aside almost with violence, 
while these had taken possession of him almost 
as their property. They had brought a radical 
physician into the house, and had forbidden priests 
as well as brothers and sisters of charity to enter 
the sick-room. They received and opened tele- 
grams and published reports on the state of the pa- 
tient’s health. Meanwhile they regaled them- 
selves liberally with the port wine, the marsala 
and the cognac they found in the house. One 
even dared to smoke, but his action did not meet 
with the approval of the majority. 

Senator H was affected by a paralysis of 
the brain. His reason had wellnigh vanished. 
He responded only when he was told that the 
Court or the legislative bodies had inquired for 
his health, or that telegrams from prominent peo- 
ple had come, and that the newspapers voiced the 
opinion of the whole people in expressing the 
hope that he might soon regain his strength. 
Then the Senator would stammer with an im- 
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becile smile: “Ah! the Court! Ah, the Senate! 
Ah, the Chamber!” Other names elicited from 
him only a hollow sound. Whenever such a man- 
ifestation of regard or newspaper tribute came 
to the house, even the friend who uncorked the 
cognac bottle or stirred the fire in the hearth 
felt that he had grown in dignity and worth. 
Ladies, too, came occasionally and struggled for the 
honor of handing a piece of ice to the dying man. 

Toward midnight no one remained in the room 
except the nurse. 

Senator H 
sure on the Prime Minister, through their repre- 
sentatives in the Chamber, to achieve a final tri- 
umph in the form of a visit of the ruling Prince 
at the Senator’s bedside. In these efforts they 
were successful, as we have seen. Toward three 
o’clock that afternoon the Adjutant had notified 
the sister and the brother-in-law that His Royal 
Highness would arrive at four. With a few 
short introductory remarks, the news was broken 
to the sick man. The meaning of the introduc- 
tion he failed to grasp, but his dying vanity was 
quickened by the promise of the Prince’s visit. 
“Ah, His Majesty!” he stammered, and his eyes 
were once more animated for a moment. 

When His Royal Highness left his carriage be- 
fore the Senator’s house, the four or five friends 
of the sick man met him in advance of the sister 
and the brother-in-law. This seemed to displease 
him. Hastily he climbed the stairs and declared 
that he wished to be conducted to the sick man 
by his relatives. The relatives did as they were 
bidden; but behind them the others pressed on 
and soon filled the room. The Prince stepped to 
the bed and bent over the sick Senator whose 
preceding momentary excitement had been fol- 
lowed by deep exhaustion. 

“Do you recognize me, my dear Senator?” the 
Prince asked. “I am Adalbert. I have come to 
encourage and console you. You have done much 
for your fame and for your country. We thank 
you, I and the people. We hope that you will 
regain your health and continue your work.” 

The Prince was silent. For a few moments he 
remained leaning over the deathbed, Then he 
drew back and said, “I believe he did not under- 
stand what I said.” 

Senator H ’s sister thanked him with tears. 
One of the friends said: “But the people and 
posterity will understand!” 

The Prince paid no attention to this. He said 
good-by to the relatives and promised to come 
again as soon as the sick man was able to under- 
stand him. When he crossed the sitting-room, 
a shabbily dressed individual with a beard that 
was a foot long remarked: “Your Highness has 
to-day done a deed which e 


*s friends had exercised a pres- 
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But His Highness, who found this company in- 
sufferable, turned his back on him and went his 
way. 


In the evening, the physicians declared that a 
slight improvement in the health of the patient 
was noticeable, and that the night would probably 
pass without incident. The Senator had, to an 
extent, regained his consciousness and was even 
able to speak. Toward nine he had asked in a 
clear voice when the King would come. He had 
really said “King,” but this mistake was deemed 
pardonable in a moment when, in the lives of all 
of us, it is the essence of things rather than the ex- 
ternal manifestation to which importance attaches. 

One had corrected him: “The Prince.” “The 
King, the King!” he repeated. He insisted on see- 
ing a king at his bedside, and they humored him 
with his wish and told him that “the King had 
come while he slept and that His Highness ‘i 
“His Majesty,” murmured the sick man. “Well, 
then—that His Majesty had promised to call again 
within the near future.” 

At one o’clock that night, when all was quiet, 
the relatives went to bed. The two friends upon 
whom this night’s watch was incumbent did not 
lie down, but soon fell asleep in the large, com- 
fortable chairs at both sides of the fireside. They 
had placed the lamp on the floor behind another 
chair, so that their sleep might be undisturbed. 

The nurse, who was sitting at the bed, leaned 
over the patient and regarded him. She got up 
and eyed him more closely. Senator H—— had 
closed his eyes. He was breathing regularly. 

Then the nurse took her gray shawl, passed 
through the room and the adjoining room on tip- 
toes and disappeared. After five minutes she 
seemed to return, still wrapt up in the great gray 
shawl; but her steps were slower, longer, more 
cautious, like those of a person who is not quite 
sure of his ground. 





She encountered a chair and stopped for a min- 
ute. But the four dark legs protruding from the 
other chairs did not move, and the figure in the 
gray shawl reached the sick-room without meet- 
ing further obstacles. 

It was still darker there. Only a night-lamp 
was burning with its subdued light. The figure 
looked around in the room, approached the bed 
and scrutinized the patient, who was still sleep- 
ing; then in a low tone began to pray anxiously 
and devoutly. 

After ten minutes, the patient heaved a sigh. 

The pseudo-nurse bent over him and exclaimed 
in a subdued but penetrating voice: “Senator! 
Senator!” 

He opened his dimmed eyes and turned his 
head toward the sound. “A visitor, Senator! A 
visitor !” 

“His Majesty?” stammered the sick man, and 
tried to raise his head. 

“Yes, His Majesty” answered the little priest 
fervently. 

The eyes of the patient shone. 

“The King? The King?” he asked. 

“God!” replied the priest. 

The gray shawl slipped from his shoulders as 
he took a crucifix from his breast and held it 
aloft with folded hands. 

“His Divine Majesty, our great, merciful God, 
who opens his arms to you, who calls you and 
sends me in His stead ag 

A strange, alarming sound interrupted him. 
Then all was still. The frightened priest looked 
upon the Senator. He was dead. 

The name of the Lord had smitten him; it had 
killed him in the space of a second. This second, 
however, sufficed to kindle hope for the dead man 
in our hearts and in that of the pious Princess; 
but the Canon cannot tell to this day whether 
the simple priest was an instrument of God’s 
grace or of His judgment and His wrath. 








ANY OLD AMENDMENT WOULD DO 


Representative Mann, of Illinois, served in the 
Illinois Legislature with a man from one of the 
back counties who was elected by a fluke. 

He came to Mann one day and asked: “Who 
helps you draw your bills?” 

“What kind of a bill do you wish drawn?” in- 
quired Mann. 

“T want a bill drawn amending section 1383 
of the Illinois statutes.” 

“How do you wish to amend it?” 

“Oh, I don’t care. You see, when I was run- 
ning, some of my constituents asked me if I was 
in favor of amending Section 1383, and I allowed 
that I was.”—Success Magazine. 


THE SPEECH THAT MADE A PRESIDENT 


Martin W. Littleton, of New York, the former 
Texan who spilled his eloquence over the St. 
Louis convention in 1904 that nominated Judge 
Parker for President, when he was placing 
Parker in nomination, went up to the White 
House with Representative Fitzgerald, of Brook- 
lyn. 

“Mr. President,” said Fitzgerald, “I want to 
present to you the man who did more toward 
your election in 1904 than any other.” 

“Indeed,” said the President, immediately in- 
terested. “How was that?” 

“Why, he made the speech nominating Parker,” 
—Success Mavazine. 
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WALKING ON WATER 


One night while at a meeting a celebrated doc- 
tor received a note for the question-box to this 
effect: “If you are as great as you pretend to 
be, can you walk on water?” and scrawled across 
the note was, “Don’t dodge this.” 

The doctor read the question, “Can you walk 
on water?” and replied, “Yes, my friend, a great 
deal better than I can on whisky.” 


COULDN’T GRATIFY HER 


Younc Lapy (indignantly): ‘Now, look here, 
I want your name.” 

CaBMAN: “You can’t ’ave my name, miss, ’cos 
I’ve promised it to another lady, but you can ’ave 
my number if you like.” 


DRIVEN TO DESPAIR 


“Poor fellow!” said a benevolent lady, kindly, 
what has brought you to this destitute condi- 
tion ?” 

“My wife, mum.” 

“Your wife! How is that?” 

“Well, you see, mum, I’ve found her three good 
jobs, and blessed if she ain’t lost every one 
of ’em!” 








ANOTHER CHANCE 


One day the office boy aaa to the editor of 
the Soaring Eagle and said 

“There is a tramp at the door, and he says he 
has had nothing to eat for six days.” 

“Fetch him in,” said the editor. “If we can 
find out how he does it we can run the paper 
for another week!” 


WHY HE WAS HAPPY 


“My good man,” said the professor of sociology, 
“you seem to be happy; would you mind telling 
me the reason of your happiness ?” 

“Oi wud not, sor,” said the Irishman. “I hov 
just done three good deeds, and anny man who 
has performed three good deeds has raisin to be 


happy.’ 

“Indeed he has,” said the professor; “and may 
I ask what three good deeds you have per- 
formed ?” 

“Well, as Oi was coming past the cathedral this 
morning, I saw a wumman wid a wee bit infant in 
her arms, cryin’ thot hard it would melt the heart 
av ashtone. I asked her phat could be the matter. 
She answered thot for the want av five shillin’s to 
pay the fees she could not get the doctor and 
medicine for the child, an’ it was a sickly child at 
thot, an’ liable to die soon. I felt thot bad for her 
I pulled out the only sovereign I had, and tould 
her to go and get the child what she needed and 
bring me the change. She went inside rejoicin’, 
and soon returned wid her face all smiles, give 
me my change, and went away hapin’ blessin’s on 
my head. Now, ain’t thot enough?” 

“That’s good,” said the professor; 
were the others?” 

“Others?” said the Irishman; “that’s all.” 

“I understood you to say you had performed 
three good deeds.” 


“now, what 
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AunTyY: “Willie, an angel brought your mamma 


such a nice new brother for you last night. Wouldn't 
you like to see the dear little baby?” 
Wirz: “No; but I’d like to see the angel.” 
—Punch. 


“And so I did, don’t you see? I dried the 
widow’s tears—thot’s wan; I saved the child’s 
life—thot’s two; and, lastly, [ got fifteen good 
shillin’s for a bad sovereign, and if thot wouldn't 
make you yl thin you are hard to plase.” 





HAD NO GREEN GOODS 


Rurus Bum: Could you help me out, lady? 
I need money bad. 

Mrs. PHILANTHROPE: Sorry I can’t accom- 
modate you, my poor man, but all my money is 
the genuine article—Arkansas Traveler. 


COURTESY 
CouNSEL (waxing eloquent): Yes, and, fur- 
thermore, your poor wife said you have not 
spoken to her for three years. 
DEFENDANT: Well, you see, I didn’t want to 
interrupt her.—Ally Sloper’s Half Holiday. 


SOLID FOOD 


“I’m afraid,” remarked the Cincinnati hostess, 
“that you will find our Ohio River water rather 
distasteful.” 

“Not at all, madam,” rejoined the guest from 
Milwaukee. “On the contrary, it’s the best I ever 
ate.”—Akansas Traveler. 
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O WRAPPED 
YOUR! 
—Harper’s Monthly. 


O BLISS! 


HIS BUSINESS 


A Boston lawyer, who brought his wit from his 
native Dublin, while cross-examining the plaintiff 
in a divorce trial, brought forth the following: 

“You wish to divorce this woman because she 
drinks ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you drink yourself?” 

“That’s my business !”—angrily. 

Whereupon the unmoved lawyer asked: 

“Have you any other business ?”—Everybody’s. 








SUITABLE DIET 


A jury in Blankville were sent out to decide a 
case, and after deliberating for a time came back, 
and the foreman told the judge they were unable 
to agree upon a verdict. The latter rebuked the 
jury, saying the case was a very clear one, and 
remanded them back to the jury room for a sec- 
ond attempt, adding, “If you are there too long, 
I will have to send you in twelve suppers.” 

The foreman, in a rather irritated tone, spoke 
up and said, “May it please your Honor, you 
might send in eleven suppers and one bundle of 
hay.”—Lippincott's. 





THE PERFUMED LADY 
The lady used perfume to such an extent 
She once caused a man to exclaim, 
“That person who by us so proudly just went 
Must be a: Colognial Dame!” 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


RIGHT OFF HIS FINGERS 
“What are offhand remarks?” 
“Those made by a deaf mute.”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 








SUBURBAN METHODS 
Mrs. FERNBANK: Nora, go up and tell Mr. 
Fernbank to hurry if he expects to get his train. 
Nora: I’m just after tellin’ him, and he says 
if I’ll put the grape-fruit on the top step and the 
coffee on the landin’, he’ll ketch the 8.10.—Century 
Magazine. 


THE NATURE OF THE CREATURE 
“Your cook——” 
“Oh, she is so careless that I don’t believe she 
could drop a remark without breaking her word,” 
—Smart Set, 


JUST THE REVERSE 


Tactful and delicate, even for a Frenchman, 
was the reply made by a Parisian who had not 
found “a life on the ocean wave” all for which 
one could wish. He was sinking, pale and hag- 
gard, into his steamer-chair when his neighbor 
cheerily asked: 

“Have you breakfasted, nonsieur ?” 

“No, m’sieur,” answered the Frenchman with a 
wan smile, “I have not breakfasted. On the con- 
trary !”—Everybody’s. 


THE FORGETFUL SAURIAN 


A colored preacher took some candidates for 
immersion down to a river in Louisiana. Seeing 
some alligators in the stream, one of them ob- 
jected. 

“Why, brother,” urged the pastor, “can’t you 
gd the Lord? He took care of Jonah, didn’t 

e? 

“Y-a-a-s,” admitted the “darky,” “but a whale’s 
diff’rent. A whale’s got a mem’ry, but ef one o’ 
dem ’gators wus ter swaller dis nigger, he’d jes’ 
go ter sleep dar in de sun an’ fergit all "bout 
me.”—Junior Toilettes. 


THE VERACIOUS VERGER 

“In the far corner lies William the Conker; 
be’ind the orgin, where you can’t see ’em, are 
the tooms of Guy Fox, Robin ’Ood, and Cardinal 
Wolsey. Now, does that guide-book, as I sees 
you ’ave in your ’and, tell you who is lyin’ here, 
sir?” 

Tue Sxepticar. Tourist: “No; but I can 
guess.” 














Tue Stim Man: “Confound it all! I went up to 
my room just now in the dark, and bumped my nose 
on the edge of the door.” i 

Tue Stout Man; “Ah, that’s a thing I never do.” 

—The Sketch, 
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THE NET PROFIT 

A New England man tells of a prosperous 
Connecticut farmer, painfully exact in money 
matters, who married a widow of Greenwich 
possessing in her own right the sum of $10,000. 

Shortly after the wedding a friend met the 
farmer, to whom he offered congratulations, at 
the same time observing: 

“It’s a good thing for you, Malachi—a marriage 
that means $10,000 to you.” 


“Not quite that, Bill,” said the farmer, “not 
quite that.” 
“Why,” exclaimed the friend, “I understood 


there was every cent of $10,000 in it for you!” 
“I had to pay $2 for a marriage license,” said 
Malachi, with a sigh—Harper’s Monthly. 


ROSENTHAL’S CONGRATULATIONS 


ROSENTHAL (asking after the health of his sick 
friend, Lipsky, over the ’phone): “Hello! How 
is Mr. Lipsky dis morning?” 

Mrs. Lipsxy: “He iss failing fast!” 

ROSENTHAL: “Ah-hah! Giff him my congratu- 
lations. I didn’t know he vas recovered enough 
to be back to pizness !”—Lippincott’s. 


HIS MEANS OF SUPPORT 


In the little magistrate’s office around the cor- 
ner Pat was being tried for disturbing the peace 
in innumerable ways. 

“Haven’t you any visible means of support?” 
asked the magistrate. 

“Yes sir, your Honor, sure I have,” said Pat. 
“Bridget, me darlint, come he re and stand up so 
that the Coort kin see yez!”—Ladics’ Home 
Journal. 

















“You saw me put your watch in your handker- 
chief?” “Yes 

“You can feel it in the handkerchief?” ‘‘Yes.” 
“You can hear it ticking?” “Yes, but 
“Yes, but what?” 

“My watch hasn’t been going since I 
works out at school.’’—Punch, 
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A WORLD-WIDE 
MAGNET 

An itinerant lecturer 

was holding forth in 


the district school- 
house. 
“This instrument,” 


he explained with a 
dramatic flourish, as 
he displayed a large 
and somewhat power- 
ful magnet, “will draw 
three pounds of iron 
from a distance of two 
feet.” Then he added, 
“T challenge the whole 
world to produce 
another natural ter- 
restrial object that 
has anything like a 
similar . attractive 
power.” 

A man in a blouse 
and ragged straw hat, 
seated at the farther 





end of the room, 
laughingly arose and 
said that he could Unxcie Joun: ow 
“skin that bit of iron — ae he Aorse 
all to rags.” The lec- Wii: “You aren’t a 
turer blandly smiled. horse, Uncle John; you're 


an automobile!” Woman's 


He was sure of his Home Companion. 


ground. The audience 
had their curiosity 
keyed to the highest pitch. 

“When I was a young man,” chuckled the old 
fellow, “a natural terrestrial object, draped in 
muslin and frills, drew me every Sunday over ten 
miles of plowed fields. Wind, rain or snow 
couldn’t stop me. That same object, a little older 
now, could draw me twice the distance if need be 
—but it ain’t so. She’s keeping my supper warm 
this minute. Take your iron away, mister. ’Tain’t 
in it with Betsy.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


OUT OF WORK 

One of the Senators from Georgia tells of a 
darky in that state who sought work at the hands 
of a white man. The latter inquired whether the 
negro had a boat. Upon being answered in the 
affirmative, he said: 

“You see that driftwood floating down the 
stream 

“Yassah.” 

“Then,” continued the other, “row out into the 
river and catch it. I'll give you half of what you 
bring in.” 

The darky immediately proceeded to do as in- 
structed and for a while worked hard. Then, of 
a sudden, he ceased to labor and pulled for the 
shore. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked the employer. 

“Look hyar, boss,” said the darky indignantly, 
“dat wood is jest as much mine as yours. I ain't 
gwine to give yo’ any. So I’s outer work agin!” 
—Lippincott’s. 





HIS HOPE 


From the letter of a clerk to his employer: “I 
have been very bilious all night and it has left 
me with a frightful bad head. J hope to shake 
it. off to-day.”—Punch, 
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OPTIMISTIC BROWN 


Brown’s cheerfulness was a source of wonder 
and admiration to his friends. Either his religion 
or his philosophy taught him to accept everything 
as a wise dispensation. But then he had a large 
share of wordly goods, his friends argued, and 
nothing but adversity would shake his faith. 

Therefore when a promising crop was washed 
away by a flood the neighbors were much as- 
tonished to hear him say: “It’s all for the best. 
I was blessed with an over-abundance last year.” 

In the winter his home burned to the ground. 
To his neighbors’ solicitations he calmly re- 
sponded: “The house never suited us, anyway, so 
it is all for the best.” 

Other calamities befell Brown, but still he re- 
fused to be disheartened. 

The climax came when he was in a railroad ac- 
cident. Both feet were so badly crushed that 
amputation was necessary. 

Sympathetic friends gathered from all quarters. 
They dreaded to hear the lamentations they were 
sure would greet them, for even Brown could 
hardly be expected to pass this lightly by. 

“Guess you are pretty well discouraged, aren’t 
you, with both feet cut off?” ventured someone. 
“Do you think this is all for the best?” 

_ Brown nodded his head, smiling wanly, and 
said: 

“They were always cold, 
Home Journal. 


TEXTS FOR THE TIMES 


For the suburbanite: 
“I will never leave thee.”—Heb. xiii, 5. 
For the chorus lady: 
“Be clothed with humility.”—I Pet. v, 5. 
For the universities : 
“The sound of the grinding is low.”—Eccles. 
xii, 4. 
‘ For Wall Street: 
“The lambs are for 
XXvii, 26. 
For the dentist: 
“Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it.”—Ps. 
lxxxi, IO. 
For Standpatters : 
“In prosperity the destroyer shall come.”—Job 
EV, 21. 
For Pittsburg: 
“The crooked 
Luke iii, 5. 
For Kentucky: 
“Drink no water.”—I Kings xiii, 22. 
For the patent medicine grafter: 
“Physician, heal thyself.”—Luke iv, 23. 
For the pugilist: 
“Let us smite him with the tongue.”—Jer. xviii, 
18.—Bohemian Magazine. 


AND THEY DID 
First MALARIA SUFFERER: I’ve got the chills 


and fever. 
SEcOND MALARIA SUFFERER: Shake!—Bohe- 


mian Magazine. 


anyway !”—Ladies 


thy clothing.”—Prov. 


shall be made straight.”— 


THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME 
MarjorreE: Maude says she can wear her little 
sister’s shoes. 
Virainta: I don’t know about that; but she 
looks as if she wore her little sister’s bathing 
suit— Bohemian Magazine. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


REVISED VERSION 

In one of the Atlanta Sunday-schools recently 
the lesson for the day had to do with Mammon 
and the corrupting influences of great riches. _ 

Toward the close of the exercises the superin- 
tendent called upon the infant class to repeat the 
Golden Text, which had special reference to man’s 
inability to serve his Creator and the money-god 
at one and the same time. The class failed to 
respond as it should, when the superintendent, 
noticing his own young hopeful in the ranks, who 
had that very morning been drilled thoroly 
on the text, called on him. The response was 1m- 
mediate, tho a slight departure from the orig- 
inal, for in a voice that was distinctly heard in 
all parts of the room there came the following 
modification : 

“Ye cannot serve God and mamma!”—Harper’s 
Monthly. 


SPEED 


An Englishman, an Irishman, and a Scotch- 
man were one day arguing as to which of the 
three countries possessed the fastest trains. 

“Well,” said the Englishman, “I’ve been in one 
of our trains, and the telegraph-poles have been 
like a hedge.” 

“I’ve seen the milestones appear like tomb- 
stones,” said the Scot. 

“Be jabers!” said Pat, “I was one day in a 
train in my counthry, and we passed a field of 
turnips and a field of carrots, also. a field of 
cabbage and parsley, then a pond of water, and 
we were going that quick I thought it was 
broth!”—London Tit-Bits. 


SOCIAL AMENITIES AT THE ZOO 
The ostrich yawned. 
Kancaroo (highly offended) : 

versation tire you? 
OstricH: Not at all. 


Does my con- 


On the contrary I am 
greatly interested. That yawn started five min- 
utes ago, while I was talking with that tiresome 
baboon, and didn’t get all the way up till just 
now.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


NOTHING TO DO 


An artist of some repute amuses his friends by 
occasionally narrating his experiences, of which 
the following is a good example, says a writer in 
Tit-Bits: An old soldier was his model and gen- 
eral servant. Bill, as the veteran was called, had 
a high estimation of himself, and a correspond- 
ingly low idea of his master’s work. 

One day a lady called. The artist was absent, 
and she was received in the studio by Bill. She 
turned her attention to an unfinished picture rest- 
ing on an easel. “Dear me!” she exclaimed, as she 
glanced first at the canvas and then at Bill. “I 
declare! This picture is extremely like you!” “It 
is me, madam,” answered Bill, decisively. “I sits 
for all his old men. That’s what he is specially 
good at.” The lady smiled. “You must be a 
very useful person to your master,” she observed. 
“And you think he is specially good at old men?” 
“Yes,” replied Bill. “But why not? ’Cos he’s 
got nothink to do! I orders his frames, washes his 
brushes, sets his palettes, mixes his colors, and 
then sits here for him to look at. How can he 
help being good? He’s got nothing else to do 
but to plaster on the paint!” 
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